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CHAPTER ONE 



What We Tried to Do 
and How We Did It 

/' a republic, the people consume the government, and by wield- 
ing its powers in accordance with the dictates, either of their intelli- 
gence or their ignorance, of their judgment or their caprices, are the 
makers and the rulers of their own good and evil destiny. They frame 
the laws and create the institutions that promote their happiness or 
produce their destruction. If they be wise and intelligent, no laws but 
what are just and equal will receive their (^probation, or be susta'fied 
by their suffrages. If they be ignorant and capricioids, th^y will be de- 
ceived by mistaken or designing rulers, into the support of laws that 
are unequal or unjust. 

- "Report of the Working-men's Committee of Philadelphia" 
Working-man's Advocate, New York, 6 March 1830 

On 26 April 1983, the U.S. Department of Education released A Nation 
at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform, a report by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education. The 36-page report received ex- 
traordinary media coverage. Within the next few months educators were 
awash in studies, commission reports, and state-level actions, which had 
been ftielcd by growing public discontent with schools and schooling in 
America. As a group, these reports had created a new political agenda for 
U.S. education. 
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Late in 1983, the Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation decided to 
underwrite a study of the flood of reports that had come out with so much 
media fanfare during the year. Rii Delta Kappa's executive secretary, Lowell 
Rose, viewed the political and public interest created by the reports as a 
•Svindow of opportunity," which had raised public consciousness of schools 
to a level that could be mobilized to support real improvements in the 
schools. 

Because William Wayson was chairing the Phi Delta Kappa Commis- 
sion for Developing Public Confidence in Schools, which was conducting 
a national survey of ''excellent" schools and school districts, he was asked 
to submit a proposal for analyzing and interpreting the various reports and 
studies and then drawing some implications for the political climate for '"ex- 
cellence" that followed. Wayson had been a close observer of the Ford Foun- 
dation School improvement Program and a participant in the War on 
Pov erty, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Wayson 
1966, 1975), and other innovations of the 1960s (Wayson 1975). This gi ve 
him a perspective for examining the reports and their implementation. 

Way son's proposal was accepted. The intent was to produce something 
that added to the analyses, summaries, and continuing reports on state ac- 
tions that already were available from other sources, such as the American 
Association of School Administrators, the Education Commission of the 
States, and the Northwest Educational Laboratory. Those sources provided 
excellent summaries and analyses, so Phi Delta Kappa did not want to re- 
peat what they had done. Furthermore, by early 1984 redundancy already 
was blunting some of the initial interest in the reports. 

We began by examining the literature. We located eve'7 possible report 
and a host of interpretive responses from local, state, uid national sources. 
Both the popular and professional press delivered new material every week. 

The ret)orts yielded an unending list of recommendations, which were 
pared to a manageable set and compared with other analyses to ensure com- 
prehensiveness. The literature also recounted, endlessly it seemed, state 
and federal actions that were taken or contemplated. More slowly and in 
fewer numbers, journals, as well as the popular press, revealed names of 
schools and school districts that had initiated programs or projects to pur- 
sue the "excellence" theme advocated by the reports. Descriptions of their 
programs were analyzed, and some were contacted to get additional infor- 
mation for this study. 

The Good Schools listed in the report of the Phi Delta Kappa Commis- 
sion on Discipline (1982) and those that had been identified by the Pb' Del- 
ta Kappa Commission for Developing Public Confidence in Schools 
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(forthcoming) were carefully screened to identify any that specifically 
focused some part of their efforts on improved achievement or other out- 
comes related to education productivity. The information these schools al- 
ready haa provided was used in preparing this report. Readers may wish 
to consult the reports of those two Phi Delta Kappa commissions for models 
of excellence and for contacts with schools. 

We generally looked for schools and districts that were reporting suc- 
cess in raising student achievement, because that seemed to be the focus 
of the Excellence Movement and because we had to narrow tb** scope of 
the study to keep it within our financial resources. Interestingly, our ob- 
servations and interviews confirmed that cognitive outcomes cannot be 
achieved unless schools also have good social, physical, and affective 
environments. 

In 1984 we asked each of the 50 state education departments to identify 
s ,hool districts that had instituted programs that reflected the recommen- 
dations from the reports. Those school districts were sent a questionnaire 
that listed the major recommendations and were asked to tell which ones 
they were addressing and when they had initiated them. They also were 
asked to identify specific schools in their districts whose programs best ex- 
emplified what they were doing. The principals of those schools were sent 
another questionnaire requesting data about the programs. 

Beginning in 1984, the U.S. Department of Education periodically 
released a list of schools that were considered to be "excellent." Inasmuch 
as they were presented to the nation as exemplars of what the commission 
reports were seeking, we included them in our sample of schools. 

Our purpose in identifying these various sample^, of schools was to col- 
lect information about features of their programs that were associated with 
their a^utations for excellence and to describe those features as guides to 
actions that could be taken by other schools that wanted to improve their 
effectiveness. We also wanted to see how the Excellence Movement was 
affecting good schools and school districts and to report those effects in 
order to improve policy formulation and revision. 

Additional data were collected in other ways. We attended the 1984 and 
1985 conventions of the American Educational Research Association, where 
we participated in sessions dealing with the reports and their implementa- 
tion and talked with scholars who were monitoring tne reports. Way son 
participated in the National Conference on Educational Excellence held in 
Houston in March 1984, and both Wayson and Landis attended the confer- 
ence on excellence convened by the Ohio State Department of Public In- 
struction in May 1984. Both also participated in a conference sponsored 
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by the consortium of colleges of education in western Wisconsin in Sep- 
tember 1984. 

From 1983 to 1986, Wayson, while performing other duties for Phi Delta 
Kappa, observed schools and interviewed school personnel in 65 regions 
of the United States and in Department of Defense schools in Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. These educators were most generous in sharing their 
observations and analyses of what was occurring in their schools and dis* 
trlcts as a result of the Excellence Movement. 

Gay Su Pinnell's extensive experience in instructional processes, com- 
bined with her knowledge of state education policy formulation gained during 
her tenure iii the Ohio State Department of Education, was most valuable 
in analyzing policy development and its effects on classrooms. Brad Mitchell 
broujrht to the study the insights of a scholar who had worked as assistant 
to tht ."rector of the National Conmiission on Excellence in Education, 
which produced A Nation at Risk. He has maintained his interest in state 
and national policy responses to the reports and brought a wealth of infor- 
mation to bear oti what is reported in this study. 

As the study progressed, it became clear that events were moving so fast 
that most of what we could say about the Excellence Movement would be 
outdated before it could be published. The first wave of response was a 
rash of reports and books, all rushed 'nto print to take advantage of the 
popular interest and the well-orchestrated publicity banage aroused by A 
Nation at Risk. In the election fervor of 1984, President Reagan and his 
administration used the report to pursue their own agenda. The President 
alone made 51 speeches on the topic of education reform during the cam- 
paign. He even published a piece under his name in the Phi Delta Kappan 
(September 1984). The fluff before the election hardly seemed substantial 
enough to support the assertion that a full-fledged movement was truly un- 
der way. The campaign strategy was to take advantage of popular unrest 
and general dissatisfaction with the schools in order to win votes rather 
than to support true reforms. The President's real agenda v^. more in keep- 
ing with the conservative policies of his administration than with any of 
the well-publicized recommendations from the reports. This present study 
was delayed to assess what substance would survive after the election. 

Hindsight permits the observation that A Nation at Risk had been bril- 
liantly, or at least cleverly, conceived by Secretary of Education Terrcl Bell 
as a way of moving education into the spotlight and out of the shadows 
where it was in danger of quiet dismantling by forces historically opposed 
to public education (Bell 1986). These opponents, seizing the federal ap- 
paratus for controlling resources for education, have sought to promote tu- 
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ition tax credits or voucher plans under the guise of giving parents a "choice* 
in the lords of school their children can attend. 

After the 1984 election, the Reagan Administration's conservative agen- 
da moved rapidly as Secretary Bell was replaced by William Bennett. The 
Excellence Movement was taken up by stotcs and local school districts, 
qwrred by a steady stream of federally generated information showing weak- 
nesses in the schools - information put forward in a manne*- that subtly 
undermines an institution, even if it confirms popular concerns. 

Even casual observers could see that a flurry of activity was taking place 
in states where governors wanted to improve school systems in order to 
sustain economic growth and to satisfy demands of citizens with higher ex- 
pectations for education. By the beginning of 1985, the federal initiatives 
and state niandates seemed repetitive and somewhat rhetorical. The move- 
ment had levered greater funding for schools in some states. Many had added 
new requirements and monitoring devices. But the effect on children's edu- 
cation has been mixed, unclear, and debated. Reactions from those closer 
to students gave little doubt that many educators were treating the move- 
ment as though it were another of the fads that had swept through U.S. 
education since 1955. The window of opporttinity brought little light and 
less fresh air into the institutions that serve millions of students. One of 
those we interviewed put it bluntly: 

Just like the sniff that got all the hullabaloo in the Sixties, this is just 
uliipped cream on mud - pretty on top brt the same old thing 
underneath. 

But such educators seemed to be missing a vital point: this new reform 
was driven by economic and political forces quite different from those that 
impelled earlier reforms. Previous reform efforts had been founded on moral 
and professional imperatives and were supported by minorities who tradi- 
tionally had been neglected by the schools. Because of the political climate 
behind the movements of the late Fifties, the Sixties, aiid the early Seven- 
ties, school personnel tended to drag their feet or to settle for cosmetic 
changes. The education establishment did not have to move too far or too 
fast to teach black children, to educate former dropouts, to improve the 
status of women, to educate new inmiigrant populations, or to reverse the 
sclf-ftilfilling prophecies of poverty. The economic system could support, 
and indeed seemed most satisfied with, education programs that could turn 
out a few well-educated leaders and many partially educated, obedient, and 
dependent workers. 

The new I980s-brand political climate had goals other than improving 
the schools, and it enjoyed a power base that reflected the heart of Ameri- 
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ca's dominant core. Simply put, the excellence fad was a wedge for split- 
ting the coalition that historically had supported the American concept of 
free, universal public education, thus opening tfie way for reducing the 
schools to a pauper status serving the poor with minimal education, while 
fiinneling public money and political support to those who aspire to a larg- 
er share of power and resources. With such a prevailing political climate 
and with professional laxity in attending to festering issues in our schools, 
the stage was set for the destruction of our free and universal school system. 

Too few educators and too few would-be reformers fully realize that the 
economy no longer depends on woricers educated with only lower-level 
skills, yet the proportion of school-age children from historically neglected 
populations has grown to nearly three-fourths of the school population in 
some of our larger cities and will grow to three-fourths of all children by 
the next decade (Hodgkinson 1985; Lewis 1985). These demographic 
changes forecast a crisis for education that demands genuinely innovative 
approaches to provide higher quality education to greater numbers of stu- 
dents than ever before. The possibility of losing the free, universal school 
system in America and the need for educating more thoroughly tfian we 
have ever done are countcrthemes, which make the Excellence Movement 
quite different from the reforms of the 1960s. 

In December 1985 we asked many of our informants to describe current 
responses to, and effects of, the Excellence Movement. Throughout 1985 
and through the first half of 1986, we asked knowledgeable observers to 
verify whether what was reported to us on questionnaires or in interviews 
and what has been reported in the literature is an accurate portrayal of what 
is occurring in school districts and school buildings in our sample. The re- 
port we have prepared presents an accurate view of the Excellence Move- 
ment as it :tood at the beginning of the 1 986 school year. We are confident 
that the material it contains can serve as the basis for effective reform when 
applied by knowledgeable and dedicated educators and citizens. 

What follows, f\icn, is not only a review of the major reconunendations 
from the reports and studies that propelled the Excellence Movement but 
also a sunmiary of what has been done at state and federal levels, thus serving 
as a status rqx)rt on the movement itself. But this report goes beyond sum- 
marizing the reports and the responses to them; it presents several features 
that were developed spcrificaily to be useful to educators who want to go 
beyond rhetoric. Among those features are: 

1. An analysis of why the reforms of the Fifties and Sixties failed in 
their objectives, with implications for the present movement (Chap- 
ter Two). 
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2. Tables listing expected gains and enduring concerns inherent in the 
major recommendations from the reports and studies that initiated 
the Excellence Movement anu from several more recent reports that 
represent the second stage of the movement (Chapter Three). 

3. An analysis of the education philosophy and recommendations from 
a conservative report that has had more influence on federal initia- 
tives than any of the reports and studies about which so much has 
been written (Chapter Four). 

4. A sunmiary of criticisms of the reports (Chapter Five). 

5. A list of basic issues that help to explain why these reports received 
so much public attention and support and that provide guidance for 
long-range improvements (Chapter Six). 

6. An analysis of the impact of the reports on local schools and districts 
(Chapter Seven). 

7. Descriptions of what excellent schools do that can be done in any 
school setting (Chapters Eight and Nine). 

8. A set of practical guidelines for effecting improvements in school 
productivity (Chapter Ten). 

Our goal has been to present this report in language grounded in the real 
life of schools. We owe it to busy educators to present models that they 
can readily envision in their own schools and communities - models that 
promote excellent education in free schools serving all children. 

We believe that frmdamental changes in our school system are necessary. 
The original •*w;ndow of opportunity," in our judgment, already is closed: 
and the clamor that accompanied the initial release of the reports already 
is fading. But a new generation of reports is raising new issues. The report 
released by the Carnegie TasV Force on Teaching as a Profession in May 
1986, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, is both powerful 
and thoughtful. Some of its proposals seem naive, and it undoubtedly will 
encounter resistance from both educators and non-educators; but it presents 
the issues in unmistakable terms. 

Ultimately, improvement in education must depend on the commitment, 
creativity, and staying power of personnel in individual schools. True edu- 
cators in those schools will rise above superficial actions that have been 
touted as responses to the call for excellence. Many of the schools we have 
seen have done just that. They have exercised professional responsibility 
to mobilize what resources they have to do an extraordinary job that must, 
and can, become standard practice. They have accepted the challenge of 
providing every child in America with a school setting that promotes feel- 
ings of worth and accomplishment, with teachers who believe that their 
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students deserve their best effort, with an administrative structure that sup- 
ports excellent work, and with community support that insists on, and re- 
wards, efforts to surmount issues that have frustrated true educational 
excellence for generations. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Changing Our Education System: 
Perspectives on the Problem 



They dream of systems so perfea 
thai no one will have to be good 



- W.H. Auden 



Education in the United States has experienced an ebb and flow of school 
improvement efforts throughout its history, but particularly since the mid- 
dle 1950s. Each effort has left its mark, or scars; but few survive and most 
have left a patchwork of programs, a host of disillusioned and jaded teachers 
and administrators, and a cynical and distrusting public cautious about in- 
vesting in new educational ventures. 

Much of the reform activity associated with the launching of Sputnik, 
the Ford Foundation Improvement programs, the War on Poverty, career 
education, some portions of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1%S, and other governmental and private endeavors, "blew in, blew 
off, and blew out," often leaving little more than a flurry of fancy pamph- 
lets and pseudoscientific evaluations to protect or extend the reputations 
of those who created or siqjported them. The more things changed, the more 
they remained the same, except for a few notable exceptions. For exam- 
ple, ESEA Title I (now Chapter 1), though sometimes poorly implemented, 
and Head Start have proven to have positive results and have gained strong 
support, especially after parent advisory groups were mandated to ensure 
proper use of the resources. 
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Blame for the failures touched everyone except manipulative and fast- 
moving "innovators** and "consultants** who moved on to new ventures. Prin- 
cipals and teachers were blamed for being too uncoc^rative and resistant; 
central office administrators were seen as too authoritarian; school boards 
were viewed as too parodiial and stingy; and teacher training programs were 
considered too insular and intractaUe to prepare teachers to support reforms . 
Inside the schools, die staff blamed the home, the peer group, and tele- 
vision. Of course, all die comfdaints were (and are) grounded in some truth; 
but blaming limits productive discourse on how reform can be accomplished . 

Now the Excellence Movement has created a flurry of activity reminis- 
cent of the earlier movements, and it seems to be making the same mis- 
takes. The federal government and some state education departments 
continue the search to make schools "educator-proof.** All early signs point 
to another round of hype and hoq)la about changes that seem more likely 
to be mere "whipped cream on mud.** 

Improvement by Divine Right 

The Excellence Movement is plagued by many of the same mistakes that 
were made in the reforms between 19S7 and 1980. A fundamental mistake 
made in the War on Poverty and in implementation of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1%S was the assumption that massive reform 
could be effected fix>m the top down . The Excellence Movement seems to be 
following the same top-down, quick-fix strategy. Almost all proponents of 
top-down reform efforts assume that improvement by "divine right** is the 
way the education bureaucracy works and that each participant, from stu- 
dents to superintendents, should give allegiance to it and be governed by it. 

The top-down, hierarchical model is characterized by a straight-line dele- 
gation of authority. Children are to be obedient to their teachers, who get 
their authority from the principal, whose power has been endowed by the 
superintendent, whose power emanates from the school board, whose mem- 
bers have been anointed by the state legislature, which is presumed to have 
gained its authority from divine sources. 

The 1960s federal strategy was to use money and status to impress and 
to gain cooperation from school superintendents. In the 1980s that error 
has been recognized, so reformers have turned to higher authority - state 
governors, state legislatures, state boards of education, and state depart- 
ments of education. Reliance on such an ill-conceived assumption hindered 
earlier attempts to improve education in this country and will continue to 
do so, even though experience and research on educational change provide 
ample evidence that the assumption is wrong. 




The Ford Foundation recognized the naivete of a tqnlown approach after 
its efforts to effect change in the late Fifties and Sixties (Ford Foundati(m 
1972). The Rand Corporation has analyzed the characteristics of success- 
ful programs that survived from numerous federal attempts to improve 
schods (Berman and McLaughlin 1978). Bodi studies argue that policy man- 
dates must enlist local teachers and princqxils or little change will take jdace . 
Unfortunately, policy makers who do not want real improvement, or who 
want it cheap, or who have extraordinary conceit about their powers of per- 
suasion, or who believe so completely in the concept of divine right, will 
deny or igncm the evidence derived from experience and discover once 
again that digging in the same hole in the same way merely creates a larger 
hole. 

Of course, it all would work that way if people were trained to jump when 
the master commands or if they were sufficiently concerned about the loss 
of job security to cause them to accept unquestioningly any mandates from 
higher-level pdicy makers. But they arc not. Apathy, cynicism, alienation, 
stubbornness, or ineptitude may individually or in combination make top- 
down changes ineffective or short-lived. 

How Schools Respond to Demands for Change 

The top-down approach to change is based on the feulty premise tliat the 
school system isa monolithic structure. The system is seen as a box in which 
pressures coming from the outside are transformed into decisions and ac- 
tions (see Figure 1). Pressures come in the form of demands and supports 
from sources outside the system. Decisions and actions are made in response 
to those demands and supports, which then feed back to the source of de- 
mands and supports. The process is cyclical. 



Rgure 1 

A Simplified Model of Educational Reform 
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Serious sdidrats of educational change seldom see the system in the sim- 
ile tenns suggested by Figure i. The box is more conq>lex; the demands 
and supports are never as distinct as the arrows indicate; and the decisions 
and actions oAen are not direct responses to the demands. Reformers from 
the outside may believe the system to be hierarchically controlled, but they 
are not aware of the decision-making processes that occur in the box. Ef- 
fective reform requires a better understanding of v/hat happens in the box. 

Within every decision-making unit, Aere is an authority or set of authori- 
ties that has the legal ri^t and responsibility to make decisions. In com- 
|riex decision-making units, these formal authorities generally are buffered 
by peofde, ommiunication channels, and operating procedures that keep 
them from having direct contact with the sources of demands and supports . 
The buffer may be as sinqrie as a time limit on the length of presentations 
at a board meeting or as complex as having to get through the superinten- 
dent's secretary. In large city schod systems, cme may never get to the 
authorities, let alone find out who makes a decision. 

The transmitters, translators, and gatekeepers who buffer the authorities 
often distort or deflect the demands that come into the system. Outsiders 
should recognize that the demands they are making may never reach the 
audiority or that they may be distorted when die audiority does receive them . 
Formal action will not be taken until demands from outside the decision- 
making unit reach the attention of the authorities . Once pressures for change 
do reach the authorities and are strong enough to threaten normal opera- 
tions, then decisions and actions usually will follow. 

Once moved to decision, authorities may respond with two quite differ- 
ent types of actions. One type, directed to individuals or groups outside 
the system, is designed to reduce the demands for change or to increase 
support for the authorities. For example, if a speech by the superintendent 
to the PTA will reduce demands for a new homework policy, it is unlikely 
that changes in homework policy will occur. If an easily effected reform 
such as adding seven minutes to the school day appeases parental pressures 
for a more rigorous curriculum, it is unlikely that substantive improvement 
will be nuuie. If school authorities can win support from a more powerful 
group (for example, the business community) by blaming a weak participant 
in the political system (for example, minority parents) for poor academic 
achievement, then needed changes in instruction may be considered 
unnecessary. 

The second type of action, directed to individuals and groups inside the 
school system, is intended to produce changes. Of course, decisions directed 
inside also may affect outside pressures; and decisions made for outside 
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consumption often affect inside relationships or actions. Whatever decisions 
or actions the authoritative body takes, they will be designed to: 1) reduce 
the demands for change, 2) increase the level of support for the authori- 
ties, and 3) make as little change as possible in standard operating proce- 
dures. Decisions seldom emerge from the system without being distorted 
or deflected by translators, communicators, and implementers. 

Obstacles to Change: Lessons in Systemic Resistance 

School systems contain many decision units. True, the units are inter- 
related enough that we can call them a system; but each is a separate and 
diftinct decision system with its own constituencies, its own processes, and 
its own goals. Relationships can be tense because goals differ and the units 
often are in competition with one another. As a teacher in a small city school 
district said: 

The district sees the school as the '^armpit** of the district. When I 
was first hired and staff members from the district found I was com- 
ing here, they commented, "You arc going to teach there? Boy, I feci 
sorry for you!" Another said, "Oh, you arc teaching die animals," and 
another, "Good luck, no one likes that building." Still another asked, 
"Didn't they have anything else?" Our building is die last one notified 
about workshops, promotions, inservice, available money, or classes 
offered by other staff in die district. Central oftke people seldom come 
to our open house, and only the board members from our section of 
the district have ever set foot in the building. We ait seen as having 
"litde good" going on within our walls. Even in the district newslet- 
ter, we have one column compared to two or three for die odier schools. 
We are considered and treated like second-class cidzens. 

Most school systems are composed of a loose coalition of several largely 
autonomous decision units that are jealous of their prerogatives, seldom 
see themselves as engaged in the same common enterprise, often work 
against each odier, and simultaneously blame others for their problems while 
seeking protection by giving an appearance of solidarity. As an assistant 
principal of a school in a medium-sized city told us: 

Anodier advantage a new principal will have in diis school is cen- 
tral ofGce — not because central office will do anyth*ng and every- 
thing possible to help, I mean the opposite. Central office is much more 
concerned about the way the other high schools are run. It will be eas- 
ier for the principal at our school to initiate change toward die effec- 
tive school without a lot of interference or questioning from above. 
The central office looks at this school as being a low-achieving area; 
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thus, they will not be concerned if we do things differently. So the 
new principal can run the building the way he wants, where other prin- 
cipals will have to answer to the board for any changes they want to 
make. One disadvanuge, though, is the central office's desire to have 
all the schools similar. 

like odier organizations, school systems tend to resist fundamental change 
and to protect themselves from disruption. The resistance is con^unded 
because a school system is a loosely cou|ried set of sovereign systems; Aere- 
fore, reform efforts must pass through several separate buffers and authori- 
ties before they touch the students (Hawley 1984). 

The concept of ioosely coupled systems (Weick 1982) helps us to under- 
stand that top-down reform, particularly to achieve positive outcomes for 
students, is very difficult in school systems. Of course, built-in resistance 
to change has advantages if the costs and consequences of changing the sys- 
tem outweigh the benefits. Nevertheless, political and bureaucratic inertia 
may shield incompetence, hurt students, or make schools in[4)ervious to 
necessary inq)rovements. For good or ill, inertia generally exists and must 
be accounted for in any reform effort, cspccMy if massive change is desired. 

Our education system can be thought of as four decision units: the state 
education department, the local district office, the school building, and the 
classroom. Each decision unit responds to outside pressures and demands 
as well as to pressures on each other. But they also may function as a buff- 
er for one another. For example, the district office may protect teachers 
from angry taxpayer groups, or building principals may look to district ad- 
ministrators to protect them from state education department mandates to 
improve teacher performance. The principal of a school in a small subur- 
ban district told us: 

We had much discontent aroused when our program for high 
achievers was implemented several years a/'o. We are used to par- 
ticipating in decisions and curriculum planning; however, the district's 
programs for "gifted" smdents were not what some other surrounding 
schools were offering and not what parents wanted them to be. Our 
teachers were told, with little notice, that they were to teach ''gifted" 
students in a pull-out program two days each week outside of regular 
teaching time. No training or preparation preceded this, and teachers 
were caught by surprise. The decisions came from central office, not 
from the principal. Since that time our staff has been very wary of 
and resistant to anything handed down. The gifted program has not 
run smoothly. Two building coordinators have come and gone. The 
position is presently open, and no one from within will take it. 




The state education department usually is viewed as the top rung in a 
hierarchical decision-making model, but its ability to influence the local 
school system is much less than the hierarchical model would imply. In- 
deed, in many sutes the department may be viewed as an enemy and as 
a serious direat to local control. A teacher from a small rural school dis- 
trict said: 

Some recent mandates from the state department of education and 
the county board of education were implemented in the form of cur- 
riculum revisions. These changes were administered by the county 
board of education with guidance from the state department. The pro- 
cess of change was significantly hampered and sabotaged by the am- 
biguous nature of directives from the state department and by their 
frequent alterations in the original plan after implementation had be- 
gun. . . . Lack of foresight and thorough planning made the changes 
and the process less effective and more cumbersome than would seem 
necessary. Teachers lose faith in a plan that wastes their time and is 
poorly conceived. 

The decision unit most crucial to authentic reform is the individual teacher 
in the classroom. Teachers may feel they have little power to implement 
changes beyond their own classrooms; yet it is this very power in the class- 
room that gives them virtual veto poMver over reforms initiated at other de- 
cision levels. While teachers cannot ensure that reforms will work, they 
can guarantee failure if they choose to do so. Moreover, teachers generally 
will oppost changes that appear to alter their work lives in ways that re- 
quire more time and energy than they are willing to give. A teacher in a 
suburban district described another teacher's exercise of such power. 

The staff at my school includes a f^acher who is strong-willed and 
outspoken. She is the informal power and leader of the teachers. She 
changed classes to avoid a new oiganization, and she is reluctant to 
use any new course of study and new textbooks. She freely admits 
that she does not want to take the time to acquaint herself with new 
n«aterials. She actually cried when the psychologist teported that a low- 
achieving snident did not test out of her class and into SLD (Severe 
Learning Disabled]. She then ignored the recommendations for giv- 
ing individual help and assignments. Her dominance and power in- 
fluenced the principal and molded his attitude toward students, parents, 
some staff, and discipline techniques. The staff has changed enough 
to reduce her power somewhat. Some of her friends have rctiiH, while 
others have transferred. Still others have become disenchanted with 
her philosophies. New teachers have not shared her negative orienta- 
tion toward children. 
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No policy changes will yield the desired improvements in student achieve- 
ment imless they enlist ttachers* conmiitment and support. The fatal flaw 
of top-down reform is the tendency to overlook the layers of decision in- 
volved in the daily enterprise of schooling. Failure to account for all those 
layers that lie between those who are demanding change and the teachers 
who actually carry out the change reduced the impact of reforms in the 
1960s. 

If the Excellence Movement reformers continue to act as though improve- 
ments in the U.S. education system can be mandated by higher authorities, 
they too will have little impact unless they take ^)propriate actions to ensure 
that teachers in classrooms recognize the need to change, feel that improve- 
ment is possible, have some sense of ownership in making improvements, 
and are committed to adapting their work lives to make change happen. 

The Excellence Movement: Prospects for Change 

When the federal government released A Nation at Risk in response to 
growing public dissatisfaction with the American educational product, it 
became one of the external pressures on state education departments and 
local school districts and set in motion some 22S 'Commissions or task forces 
devoted to reform. Nearly every chief state school officer and many gover- 
nors felt compelled to show an anxious public that something was being 
done. One year after publication of A Nation at Risk, the U.S. Department 
of Education released The Nation Responds and reported these actions: 

The number and q-jality of changes being publicized suggest a power- 
ful and broad-based movement. Many local boards created their own 
local commissions and task forces ... and rated their own schools 
against checklists of the findings and reconunendaticms of the national 
reports. The National School Boards Associati(Mi distributed about 
100,000 checklists to local boards. (U.S. Department of Educati(»i, 
1984, p. 16) 

According to that report, states and local boards initiated **study groups 
on excellence,** ''joint statements,** and **projects to enhance conmiunica- 
tion**; prepared ''hanubooks for implementation**; and presented **sugges- 
tions for action.** Superintendents issued one, sometimes two, **reports** and 
listributed numerous i)rochures.** Numerous school boards developed five- 
year plans, and citizens* groups and blue-ribbon committees ''assessed needs** 
and established ''priorities.** At conferences the word "excellence** appeared 
in most speeches made between 1982 and 1987. 

Both state education agencies and local distr ts trotted out programs that 
had been under way before the Excellence f ovement began in order to 
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show how for ahead of the reform proposals they had been. Truly effective 
programs that had been under fire and poorly supported by higher authori- 
ties were brought into the spotlight and given somewhat longer and occa- 
sionally fuller hves. Pilot projects were created with vague directives and 
little connection to everyday activities in the schools. A flurry of activity 
was under way; but it hardly constituted a monumental movement, nor was 
it different from earlier movements. 

While extolling the "comprehensive" changes that followed A Nation at 
Risk, the authors of The Nation Responds warned that: 

difficult, seemingly intractable problems of implementation and prac- 
ticality remain to be understood and attacked. ... It has always been 
clear that changes in one area of education, such as graduation require- 
ments, immediately affect virtually all others, including the time avail- 
able tor instruction, the role and qualifications of teachers, fundamental 
questions about the purpose of American secondary schools, and lo> 
cal leadership and fiscal support, (p. 19) 

This recognition of the systemic nature of the American school enterprise 
was not accompanied by any suggestions for systemic solutions. 

The report goes on to praise citizens, educators, and leaders of business 
and government for "acting on the understanding that education is a seam- 
less garment, and . . . proposing and supporting comprehensive solutions.** 
Yet examination of the Excellence Movement indicates that it is piecemeal, 
top-down, and (except in a few states) almost oblivious to the true nature 
of the "seamless garment** that is the American school system. What seems 
likely is that the education system will produce more of the shallow cos- 
metics that it produced in the l%Os, while the search for solutions for truly 
difficult issues that plague the system is ignored. 

Internal Barriers to School Reform 

In the literature on school reform, little attention has been paid to what 
is commonly known inside the profession: the greatest barriers to school 
improvements are within the school system. True, some barriers may orig- 
inate from outside; for example, real estate interests may not want schools 
desegregated. But those external groups depend on authorities inside the 
school system to take steps to ensure that their interests are served. Insiders 
are predisposed to defend the status quo either because they believe in it 
or because they have been trained in ways that blind them to other possibil- 
ities. Some few, of course, know on which side their bread is buttered and 
acquiesce when confronted with outside pressure. The pressure on the cen- 
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tral office is captured in the comment below from a secondary principal 
in a large school system in a Midwestern city. 

Every other thing in the world matters except the kids. The blacks 
and the Catholics are fighting over who will get the jobs, and quality 
be damned. The mainstream white Protestants, who used to control 
the system, have given up and moved to the suburbs. Fundamentalists 
want to keep the blacks out of their schools - and they are convinced 
that they arc "theirs." The union wants to protect its membership. No 
one in the central office has thought about kids in years. We just stay 
in our school, keep our noses clean, and try to keep education going. 

Most central office insidr know about ^lurT battles in school systems, 
although little has been published about these internecine wars that on oc- 
casion rival any contest for the English throne. A researcher m a Midwestern 
city described the origin of one such battle: 

The school was anwng the best schools we have seen. Achievement 
was unbelievably high, staff morale unparalleled. Student deportment 
and morale was reflected in easy relationships with the staff combined 
with politeness and eager participation. And the evaluations on every 
dimension indicated high levels of production. Most all of it was due 
to the principal's unrelenting commitment to high expectations and his 
ability to win enough trust and conunitment from the teachers to make 
it happen. Unfortunately, he had been a rival candidate for the superin- 
tendency and the new superintendent is easily threatened. 

An assistant principal in the same city added: 

Now, the new superintendent is killing the program with apparent 
kindness. The principal has been ""promoted** into a central office staff 
job with a charge to extend the program into all the schools. He even 
got a raise. Everyone who understands city districts can see what really 
has happened. The change agent has lost all line authority, and the 
subde message now out to the staff is: ""You don't have to do all of 
that hard work anymore.** They also sense that what they have done 
is not really going to win any points. A few years from now there won't 
be a sign of what has been accomplished here. 

Knowing about power contests in the central office, and realizing that 
extra efforts may not be rewarded and, indeed, may be punished, principals 
may become cautious about change and watch from the sidelines to see which 
direction to take. An assistant superintendent in an Eastern seaboard city 
described the caution practiced by principals: 
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School principals are survivors. They are adept at seeing how the 
wind is blowing, and they know how to play whatever game is in vogue. 
They watch the signs carefully to see what is getting support and what 
is not. They can tell who will be "in" for a while and who will not. 
They know who has real authority and who does not. And they know 
that survival comes to those who play on the winning side. 

Many an innovative superintendent will attest that resistance from prin- 
cipals can sound a death knell to the chief executive's fondest hopes for 
improving a school system. One of our researchers gave this account of 
a large Midwestern city: 

The city was sponsoring one of the largest teacher inservice pro- 
grams it had had in a long time: two weeks of Ron Edmonds and Wilbur 
Brookover and effective schools. It really was a play into the hands 
of the feds because 200 schools were still all black or all Hispanic, 
and the Justice Dq>artment wanted to '^ve" that those ^^desegregated" 
schools would work. Now, when you call diose schools ^^desegregated," 
that sends a message throughout the district anyway - and that one 
is from Washington. The message is, **No change is wanted, but make 
it look good." The people in those schools have been getting that saiTie 
message since 1960, so they know nothing will happen. I stopped three 
separate people in the first floor lobby of the central office and asked 
them what they thought of the effective schools program. All of them 
were principals in schools in the city, but none of them had heard of 
it. That told me something right away, but I explained what it was 
and that the superintendent was sponsoring it. All three gave me the 
same answer, **Oh, you mean those people upstairs; they will be gone 
in three years." 

Knowledgeable school administrators know that their formal authority 
is limited, but they amplify it by winning support from important constitu- 
ent groups both inside and outside the system; and they utilize whatever 
authority and status they can muster to bolster the chances for an innova- 
tion to succeed. A principal in a Midwestern city described how the su- 
perintendent won support in the schools: 

The superintendent asks people to do what they are hired to do. He 
also attends all of the staff development meetings and shows by his 
presence and participation that it is considered important. 

An assistant superintendent in a Southeastern city described the superin- 
tendent in that school system as follows: 

I can't tell you any better thing about [the superintendent] than that 
he can do what he says he can do, and he does what he says he will 
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do. I ou can trust him all the way. He also has a way of convincing 
us that we can do whatever we set out to do, and he does all he can 
to make it true. He is the best thing that ever happened to this city, 
and lots of us would go many extra miles for him. 

There are many programs that serve a local conununity or neighborhood 
very well; but their life-span is confined to the tenure of the imiovator, and 
they do not necessarily spread to other schools in the district. A principal 
in a highly effective school serving a population of children almost totally 
on the free-lunch program reported her frustration: 

When you keep poor kids under control, the world will praise you 
highly. But if you dare teach them too well, you will have to struggle 
to keep the school alive. It isn't only the community; the school sys- 
tem is full of teachers and principals who >aid their dues" down here 
and know these kids can't leara. They get very fidgety when someone 
raises test scores; we have been accused every year of cheating. 

No one group holds a franchise on resistance. School principals can pre- 
vent teachers from solving problems and improving schools just as teachers 
can refuse to take any responsibUity . A teacher in a Western middle school 
reported: 

1 went to the principal and said 1 would chair the committee to de- 
velop the school's philosophy and goals if the staff members would 
be involved. Receiving an affirmative answer, 1 wrote up a timeline 
that included many staff meeting i with small-group discussion. 1 pro- 
vided handouts on the important "asons why we had to have a philos- 
ophy with mput from all people .3 the building and recommended he 
read several chapters from two books on the subject. In the end, we 
had one staff meeting for informational reasons, but no discussions. 
All staff members were to write up several statonents as to what they 
felt was their philosophy. That was the extent of '*whole staff involve- 
ment." A philosophy conunittee of five synthesized the statements and 
wrote the school philosophy. It was approved by the staff in 30 minutes 
at a teachers' meeting. 

A teacher in a Southern high school described the resistance to change 
by the principal in that school: 

The annual fights have started this month as the principal begins to 
formulate next year's schedule. As u^ual, there is little participation 
from the staff. Department heads, who have basically been conditioned 
to agree with the principal, give little representation to everyone's view. 
As one teacher put it, "Remember, we dont discuss things around here." 
The informal leaders of the school have tried to persuade the principal 
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that wc want a schedule in which a group of 125 students would be 
shared by four or five teachers with a common planning period. 
Teachers could develop strategies for dealing with certain students. 
Consistency among those teachers and shared, coordinated lessons and 
units would benefit the children's overall education. Such a schedule 
would help students see how all subjects interrelate while teachers can 
woric together radier than isolate themselves in a classroom. We won*t 
get it diis year. 

The foregoing discussion does not exhaust the internal barriers to good 
education. Others include jealousies among school buildings and neighbor- 
hoods, distrust among staff in a building, and organizational structures that 
erode loyalty and responsibility among personnel at all levels. Rather, our 
purpose is simply to illustrate the many human forces that govern whether 
a reform will be successfiilly implemented. 

Real Success or Pretense 

Experience with past reforms suggests that if the following conditions 
exist, it is likely that the program will have a short life, and little genuine 
improvement will occur: 

1. If the person put in charge is one who had a lot to do with creating 
the problem and never did anything to solve it, the program will be unlike- 
ly to get anywhere. 

2. If the person responsible for implementing the reform is a political 
appointee or a friend of someone in authority and has no demonstrable 
credentials, the project is unlikely to gain the staff's commitment. 

3. If the director has no ties to the informal power structure and has no 
track record that has earned respect and prestige, the project is not likely 
to succeed. 

4. If the program is seen as the property of only one or a few people 
and is referred to as "John's program** or •^thcir" program, the program will 
die as soon as the •'owner" loses official power and can no longer offer re- 
wards to buy participation. 

5. If the people who must carry it out cannot describe the project and 
its objectives, the project has not penetrated enough decision levels to be 
successfiil. 

6. If the program has been given a name with an acronym and a lot of 
publicity, and if it is separated from the normal fimctioning of the school, 
it usually will have a short and shallow life. Giving the program a name 
also gives the opposition a label to attack. 




7. If a program's alleged successes are vague, difficult to ascertain, and 
poorly documented, it most likely will die the death of most education fads. 

8. If the informal power structure attributes the program's successes to 
extra naoney, resources, and personnel, it probably will not be impkmcnted 
elsewhere in the system. Such "extras" serve as excuses for others not to 
try the program. 

9. If only line-authority personnel are committed to the program but are 
unwilling to defend and support it, it usually will be unsuccessful. 

10. If the proposal requires expensive materials, outside consultants, pack- 
aged programs, or other extra-co-^t factors, it is highly unlikely to survive. 

11 . If teachers are not involved in creating the program or are recruited 
into it reluctantly, it will face stiff opposition and is unlikely to succeed. 

12. If the program deviates dramatically from normal operating proce- 
dures in the school or district, or if personnel working with students can 
not convey the program's objectives to them and their parents, the program 
is not likely to survive unless some aovocate has considerable influence 
with parents. 

13. If the principal in the school where the project is implemented is not 
committed to it or feels unable to control it, the project will survive only 
by extraordinary effort from project personnel. 

14. If the innovation requires personnel to perform functions that they 
are unable to perform or that they think they should not perform, then they 
must have intensive training and continuous support or the innovation will 
not survive. 

Politics and Change in Bureaucracies 

The politics of reform and the needs of education bureaucracies frequently 
are not compatible. Politics is a process of managing scarcity and conflict 
among diverse interests in unstable environments. Bureaucracies are con- 
cerned with the use of resources in a controlled and routinizcd setting that 
creates its own sense of stability. The mix of politics and bureaucracies 
during a. era of reform can produce responses ranging from strategic re- 
sistance to creative insubordination. Anyone truly committed to systemic 
improvements must accept the tedious and long-range task of dealing with 
the internal decision systems that directly affect student outcomes. Any- 
thing less will be "ex" before it is excellent. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



The Call to Excellence: 
Early Promises and Enduring Concerns 

f^riodicaify, people discover with alarm problems that have been with 

usfordecades Specific solutions are proposed , . .yet often these 

are recycled sobaions ftrom earlier eras: accountability and business 
efficiency, the career motive in education, or teaching the whole child. 

—M. Thomas James 

The New Cult of Efficiency, 1969 

In May 1983 the Natiomtl Commission on Excellence in Education, ap- 
pointed by then Secretary of Education Terrel Bell, released its brief but 
provocative report, A Nation at Risk, Since that time dozens of reports have 
been released; and in 1986 there was a new wave of reform reports, which 
might be considered either a second-stage of the reform movement or an 
attempt to revive it. 

None of these reports cornered the market on the ^Hruth" about American 
education. However, all were more or less sincere attempts to gather ac- 
curate information to support the need for significant educational reform. 
Most of the reports tried to integrate facts with expert judgment or with 
informed opinion in order to make recommendations about the future pur- 
pose, nature, and scope of the nation's education system. Clearly, the majori- 
ty of reports were intended to influence education policy or practice, even 
though most of them overlooked, oversimplified, or obfuscated basic is- 
sues in educational processes. 
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Two different types of rqx>rts emerged during the first year of the Ex- 
cellence Movement, which defined the issues and set the stage for current 
efforts to extend education reform. Their essential differences pervade the 
disctissions diat follow and illuminate the contradictions in the movement. 
In Table 3. 1 we compare some general differences between the two typec. 
The first type is represented by such rqwrts as i4 Of Jtot and ^ 
ca's ComptMve Challenge. The second type is the lengthier studies 
represented by Ernest Beyer's High School, Theodore Sizer's Homce's Cam- 
promise, and John Goodlad's A Place Called School. Familiarity with the 
differences between these two types will enable the reader to understand 
better the issues and trends in the Excellence Movement. In this chapter 
we dudl consider recommendations from the two types of reports and the 
promises they hold for education. We then discuss some enduring concerns 
we have about the recommendations. 



Table 3.1 

Comparison of Emphases In Reports and Studies 



Reports 

AVrpose. Arouse publw action, nxitivate 
state legislatures to enact policies to 
improve education st local level. 

BelhfgukMngpoltoynoommendatlons. 
Reform csn be legialatsd or mandat- 
ed from higher levels of the educa- 
tion hisrarchy, particularly from state 
authorities. 

MHhod of r$$9arch. Summaries of 
large-scale reports, polls, and 
studies; testimony from leaders and 
experts in sducation, politics, and 
business. 

Method for documentkrg decline in edu- 
cation. Focus attention on such 
qusntitative measurements as de- 
cNning SAT scores, declining enroll- 
ments in math and science courses, 
and poor reading sidtls. 

Besie for ceHhg for reform. Deductive 
conclusion drawn from infbrmation 
indicating dsdines in economic 
competithfeness snd standardized 
test scores; nssd for ths nation to be 
more competitive in the world 
market. 



Studios 

Influence procedures and policies af- 
fecting Indfviduat schools and those in- 
volved directly with Individual schools. 

Reform can and must occur In individu- 
al 8ctKX>ls and districts based on local 
initiatives by staff, faculty, and com- 
munity. 

On-site observations and data collection 
from many schools of different types 
and situations. 



Focus on qualitative observations that 
indicate problems in school settings, 
such as apathy. Iacl( of intellectual 
stimulation, kjmred expectations, lack 
of experimentation. 

Inductive inferences drawn from edu- 
cated observations and large data 
bases accumulated in the field; need to 
produce better-educated individuals. 
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fk)h of Khoot. Supply an inteNigent and 
di sc i p ino d labor force; IncreoaB cog- 
nitiva achievement and enforce 
standards for VNose who "want to 
learn." 

Proposal* for enhancing instructionaf 
quMy. Use "Cjrrot and stick"; In- 
itiate tecfinicai w^tor tnaii s^njctur- 
al changes; iTitf get tough" policiee 
induding raisifig standards, initial- 
ing merit pay, and establishing stiffer 
graduation requirements. 

Style ofpreeentation. Often hypeft)olic 
in tone with emotional appeals aoout 
threats to the nation's well-being. 

Diaeemktation and form. Unabashedly 
written for media consumption in 
brief, simple form that avoids details. 
FoNowHip publications cite local and 
statewide policy initiatives. 



Develop educated citizens; encourage 
cognitive, affective, and motor growth 
among all students, including those who 
do not seem to profit from traditional 
schooling. 

Implement structural approaches re- 
quiring greater variety of instructional 
techniques adapted to particular en- 
vironments. 



Descriptive analysis of conditions in 
schools based on Interactions among 
teachers, students, and administrators. 

Books and lectures offering detailed, 
descriptive examples for spreading 
good practice attracted the attention of 
professional audiences. 



Reform groups often make reconmiendations with little regard for their 
research bases, their feasibility, or their political consequences (Peterson 
1983). They assume that their recommendations will yield predicted gains; 
but, when mq>lemented, a number of problems arise, which we have called 
enduring concerns. When mandated to implement these recommendations, 
pdicy makers - legislators, administrators, school board members, and 
teachers — must try to maximize the predicted gains while minimizing the 
problems. 

The set of tables in this chapter are designed to serve as a basis for poli- 
cy choices. They illustrate the complexity of reform recoimnendations and 
alert policy makers to the need for anticipating and thus reducing negative 
outcomes. The reconunendations we have chosen to analyze come from 
almost two dozen reports released in 1983 and 1984 and from three reports 
rdeased in 1985. The source of the recommendations are marked with an 
asterisk in the references at the end of this chapter. 

In reviewing each table, the reader must keep in mind that if predicted 
gains are to be maximized and concerns minimized, then the recommenda- 
tions must be implemented by competent and sensitive people who have 
a comprehensive vision of what a fiilly educated person is and a clear un- 
derstanding of the painstaking processes required to develop My ftinctioning 
citizens. A major criticism of the reports is that they were not inspired by 
such a vision or understanding; hence, our focus on enduring concerns. 
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Recommendations About Bask Skills 



Table 3.2 lists predicted gains and enduring concerns associated with 
recommendations about teaching the basics, curriculum structure, and in- 
structional practices. The predictive gains assumed in the recommendations 
arc that tlicy will clarify the purpo^ of education, increase smdent learn- 
ing, improve curriculum content and organization, and enhance teaching 
effectiveness. However, implementing these recommendations raises con- 
cerns that educational purposes will be narrowed, learning will be retarded, 
individual students will be unduly discouraged or even punished, teachers 
and local boards will be constrained, and achievement actually will be less- 
ened in the long run. 



Table 3.2 
The Issue of Basics 

Rscommemfitlon: Redefining the **Ba«lcs*< 



Predicted Qsins 
1. Upgrading mfnimum competency 

Clarifies obiectives for teachers, stu* 
dents, policy makers, administra- 
tors, and the public. 

Clearly states school's responsibility to 
the graduate. 

'Teaching to the test*' enhances learn- 
ing If the test tests what you want 
students to learn. 

Shows employers the basic skWls they 
can expect from graduates of a giv- 
en school. 

Assures next year's teachers of a mini- 
mal level of performance on which 
they can build. 

Demonstrates faith that the students 
can learn and gives them an incen- 
tive for learning. 

Could build student confidence when 
they achieve the suggested level. 

Could identify problems and deficien- 
cies early enough to design pro- 
grams for remediation and 
enrichment. 

Could lead to reduction of remedial 
courses at higher grade levels. 

Could prevent students from going on 
to the next level without necessary 
background. 



Enduring Concerns 



exams. 



Extra instruction and assessment add 
costs. 

Dropout rate may increase. 

May lead to "teaching to the test.** 

May limit curriculum by reducing con- 
tent to the easily measurable. 

Emphasizes lower-order thinking skills 
and de-emphasizos higher-order 
thinking skills. 

May lead to decrease in student moti- 
vation once the minimum is met. 

Diffk:ult to find measures on whk:h peo- 
ple can agree. 

Can lead to "second class** citizens 
who never get a diploma. 

Does not address the problems of stu- 
dents who cannot reach the mini- 
mum. 

Could lead to lavvsuits. 

Standards that are too high may dis- 
courage students from trying. 

Could force district to provide extra years 
of free schooling for those who need 
it before entering the work force. 

Often punishes students without provkj- 
ing remediation or help. 

Difficult to develop tests free of cultur- 
al bias. 
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Could lead to more individualization as 
ttudents who complete minimums 
aarty go on to mora advanced pro- 
grama instead of repetition of al- 
ready mastered knowledge and 
skills. 



May not have secondary teachers who 
can teach hasic skills. 

May cause k>8S of most creative 
teachers and discourage new 
recruits to the professkm. 

Cauaes schools to discontinue the most 
interesting (and most effective) in* 
structk)nal practices. 

Causes districts to rely on commercial- 
ly prepared, programmed materials, 
particularty for students in kywer so- 
ck>economic schools. 



2. Uporada achievement In basic sWila. 
Piedtetad Gains 

Focuses attentkm on devek>ping the 
skills chlMren need to l>e indepen- 
dent, productive learners. 

Tries to ensure a "fk)or" of learning for 
next year's teachers and for em- 
pkyyers. 

Communicates t>asic expectatk)ns for 
Isaming. 

improves self-esteem because the stu- 
dent can do these things. 

Communicatea the expectatkm that the 
school's reapon8it)ility is to devek>p 
basic skills. 

Assures minorities and poor chiMren 
that they will receive instruction in 
these areas. 

CouM focus resources in early grades 
for higher pay-off. 



Enduring Concerns 

Often concentrates attentkMi on tow- 
level skills in reading and writing. 

Can lead to repetitive drill on reading, 
writing, and math without appHcatkm 
to reaHife situatkxis. 

May cause schools to buy expensive 
"packaged" curricular programs 
that have no relevance for teachers 
or students and that may not be 
based on appropriate theory and re- 
search. 

May lead schools to increase time on 
activities that were not effective in 
the first place. 

Science, social studies, and other "non- 
basics" become less importam and 
receive less attentk>n. 

Can kywer achievement among top 
students. 



3. Increaae requlrementa for high school graduation. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Gives students a greater opportunity for 
in-depth knowledge of some content 
areas. 

Redefines the student's diptoma in 

terms of the achievement it 

represents. 
ProvMes access to college and jobs for 

all students. 
Gives teachers greater influence over 

student's program. 
CoukJ provkle Incentive for students to 

take rnore academic courses. 
CouM t>etter prepare students for the 

demands of the technok)gicai world. 



May increase dropout rate. 

Could focus on archaic or useless 
content. 

Coukl rigklify instruction. 

CouM further isolate schooling from Kfe. 

Could disenchant teachers who find it 
difficult to teach less-able learners. 

Equates increased academic achieve- 
ment with expansion of course re- 
quirements. 

May cause diversion of funds from early 
grades, rsducing early instruction in 
basic skills. 
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Focuses instruction and resources on 
those academic suk)iect8 felt to be 
essential. 

Communicates to coHeges and employ- 
ers ttiat high school graduates have 
greater academic knowledge. 

May increase community support. 



4. Redefine the tradltlofialconcefit Of 
Predtetod Qelne 

Recognizes that modem society re- 
quires a higher level of basic skills. 

Improves empk>yak>ility of students in 
the workplace tyy emphasizing skills 
emptoyers desire. 

Assures society of citizens instructed in 
skills for modem living. 

Elevates speaking and listening to prop- 
er importance. 

Broadens traditkKially narrow role of 
school to meet new demands. 

May facilitate a more effective integra- 
x\on of sut>tects. 

Prevents curriculum having a narrow 
focus. 

Oevetops a sense of purpose and 
directkm. 



Schools may not have teachers quali- 
fied to teach the requirements. 

May increase stress for students. 

May create a large group of senkKs who 
have not completed requirements. 

Increases the cost of educatkm for ex- 
panded curriculum. 

Oe-emphasizes extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

(ics to Include nmlem fequiremenU. 
Enduring Concemj 

Requires higher levels of instructk>nal 

skills, whk^h some teachers may not 

understand nor possess. 
May add subjects with only short-term 

relevance or popularity. 
GkKifies computers before people have 

thought about what they want to do 

with them. 
Dtffk»ilt Ibr people to agree on what and 

how "basics" shouM be redefined. 
Some skills, such as speaking and 

listening, could be difficult to 

measure. 



S. Organiie and present the core curriculum to enhance Interdisciplinary 
underetanding. 



Predicted Oains 

Takes advantage of natural human 
leamit.n p;ocesses. 

Keeps students in touch with "real-life 
situatkm" and enhances their un- 
derstanding of those situatk>ns. 

Alk>ws practk^e of such skills as read- 
ing, writing* and math while learn- 
ing interesting content. 

CoukJ promote more cooperation and 
understanding among faculty. 

AJk)W8 for social skills to devek)p as stu- 
dents work together. 

ShoukJ enHven academic instmctfon by 
alfowing teachers to pursue their in- 
terests. 

ShouM make subjects less elitist and 
more attractive for more students. 



Enduring Concerns 

Difficult to organize property. 

Difficult to implement and maintain on 
schootvnde basis. 

Can lead to gaps in instructfon. 

Can result in trivializatfon of content. 

Higher costs for planning instruction. 

Most teachers, administrators, and cur- 
riculum spedaiists lack training in in- 
terdisciplinary instructfon. 

Makes assessnrtent of progress in 
spedfk: content areas more diffknilt. 

May be threatening to those who do not 
expect schools to teach higher think- 
ing skills. 

Some teachers do not have broad 
educational and cultural interests. 
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Could promote more interaction among 
8tu<lent8 of differing ages and 
abilities. 



Recommendation: Countering tlie Encroachment 
of Electivee and Extracurriculars 

6. Reduce electlvea to no more than one-third or one*fifth of the curriculum. 



Predtoted Gains 

Saves money and personnel tinoe. 
Saves space. 

Rids the curriculum of faddish and trivial 
courses. 

Forces students to focus on a specific 
set of needed academic skills. 

Removes the school's capacity to 
"steer" poor students into trivial 
courses that they can pass without 
learning the t>asics. 

Prevents a tendency to create "easy" 
academic tracks for students. 

Forces teachers to grappla with better 
ways of teaching the basic curricu* 
lum rather than spending energy on 
new or marginal courses. 



Enduring Concerns 

Takes away some of the experiences 
that add excitement and personal 
satisfactton in school. 

Takes away some courses needed by 
students whose parents are unable 
to provide life-survival skills. 

Impedes the teacher's creativity and 
decision-making power. 

Forcesstudents who least use them imo 
more study hatis or other ex- 
periences that waste time. 

Takes away some of the student's op- 
portunity to practice decision- 
making. 

Limits capacity to introduce innovatk)ns 

in the curriculum. 
Reduces student participatton in the 

arts and vocational programs. 
Can increase dropouts and pushouts. 
Assumes everyone can and shouid 

learn the same things. 
May be too narrow for a pluralistic 

society. 



Recommendation: The Case for Electlves 

7. Design elective dusters that allow for further academic Irqulry or the explo- 
ration of career options. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Alk)ws students to expenence in-depth 
study in an area of interest. 

Helps students make bener decisions 
about their future careers. 

Encourages students to use higher-level 
thinking skills. 

Permits students to make choices about 
their own learning. 

Helps students to recognize the rela- 
tionships among different subjects. 



Makes class scheduling more difficult. 
Requires time and resources for special 
cour<te8. 

Requires staff members ^Wt special 
areas of expertise. 

Takes away time that should be spent 
on core subjects. 

Narrows the student's school ex- 
perience. 

May force students into career deci- 
sions too early. 
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8. Sp«ci«l amng^fMnU for gifted ttudenta pndependent study, credit by ex- 
•minatlon, special courses for gifted, mentorships). 



Predicted Qeins 

Ensures that talents are utilized and 
pushed to maximum capacity. 

Relieves teachers of having wide abili- 
ty ranges in classrooms. 

Relieves gifted students of activities 
they find boring and unchallenging. 

Ensures that talented students are not 
held to "minimum" levels. 

Relieves able students from anti-school 
peer pressures and anti-Intellectual 
staff pressures. 

May increase feelings of belonging to 
a unit. 

Reinforces gifted students' beliefs in 

their abilities. 
Provides outlets for gifted students with 

physical handicaps. 

9. Teach a broad set of manual training 
for specific Job training. 

Predicted Gains 

Provides broader, more adaptive set of 
skills to ensure greater employabil- 
Ity for students. 

Teaches useful skills for hobbies, home 
repair, etc.. thereb^/ improving use 
of leisure time and buikling econom- 
ic Independence as well as higher 
self-confidence for living. 

Provkles opportunity to apply such aca- 
demic skills as mathematics and 
reading to the needs of everyday life. 

Reduces job obsolescence. 



Enduring Concerns 

Promotes elitism in student relation- 
ships and in teacher assignments. 

Can remove talented students from 
classes in which they have been 
positive forces for learning. 

Removes the pressure to demand ex- 
cellence from all students. 

Criteria for selecting gifted students are 
imperfect. 

Increases parental pressures on class 
and teacher assignments. 

Promotes labeling and sorting students. 

May promote too much competition 
among students. 

Takes funds from general program. 

May fall to conskjer student as a whole, 
over-emphasizes academics. 

skllla rather than a narrow set of skllla 

ErKlurIng Concerns 

Can result in trivial instructkm and dimi- 
nution of the value of the skills. 

Requires more staff resources with 
specialized skills. 

Could turn vocational classes into time 
wastsrs. 

Could enhance elitist divisions among 

departments. 
Could diminish concept of vocational 

education. 



Recommendations About Curricular and Instructional Changes 

The recommendations listed in Table 3.3 deal mostly with competency 
examinations, tracking and ability grouping, and time allotments for in- 
stmction. A few deal with textbooks, instructional methods, and computers. 

The predicted gains focus on accountability, more measured outcomes, 
use of comparative achievement results, more specific curriculum goals, 
narrower roles for schooling, making instruction easier for the teacher, and 
making the educational process more comprehensible for the public. The 
concerns are that accountability measures are inadequate and constraining, 
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that measured outcomes usually emphasize minimum competencies that are 
less than what society needs or requires, that achievement comparisons will 
be unfair for many students who require more from school than the recom- 
mendations acknowledge, and that schools will fall short of what both in- 
dividuals and conununities need. 



Table 3.3 
Curricular and Instructional Changes 

Recommendation: Assessment of Learning end Promotion Policies 
10. Minimum competency examinstione with wellKleslgned remedlsl fMograms. 
Prsdfcted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Establishes clear set of expectations for 
staff. students, and parents. 

Provides remediation for students who 
need help. 

Ensures a level of competency that 
teachers, parents, and students can 
expect from a school program. 

Limits the tendency to promote ill- 
prepared students. 



Reduces the curriculum to the lowest 
levels of accomplishment, the easily 
measurable outcomes. 

Reduces motivation of some students 
to achieve beyond the minimum. 

May pull students out of regular inter- 
action with other students. 

May divert funds from early grades, thus 
increasing problem over time. 



11. Promotion based on performsnce 
Predicted Gains 

Helps ensure proper instruction for 
more students. 

Motivates some students. 

Forces a clarification of academic ex- 
pectations. 

Allows students to proceed at a rate 
comfortable for them. 

Encourages articulation between and 
among grade levels. 



rather than on age grading. 

Enduring Concerns 

Often punishes students for bad in- 
struction. 

Can increase dropout rate. 

Supports staff prejudices about ability 
to learn. 

Forces students to repeat entire grade 
experience rather than areas in 
which they are deficient. 

Puts wider age range of students to- 
gether, which may cause social 
problems. 

May track students. 



12. RAonltoring Instniction and leamii 
ment end specific sidlls. 

Predicted Gains 

Provides information about learning 
problems to guide instruction. 

Increases sense of personal responsi- 
bility on part of staff. 

Provides incentive to improve in- 
struction. 



with periodic testing of general achieve- 

Enduring Concerns 

Causes staff to revert to least-interesting 

styles of instruction. 
Reduces curriculum to tested and testa- 
ble material. 
May cause teachers to compete for the 
"best" students rather than trying to 
teach all students. 
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Gives students a sense of how well they 
are doing. 

Helps parents and community to see 
how well students perform. 

Causes teachers to follow a well-defined 
course of study. 

ForcPfS teachers to articulate the curric- 
ulum on a K-12 basis. 



Can impose authoritarian control over 
the professional judgment of 
teachers and reduce thrir morale. 

Can ignore affective factors relevant for 
learning. 

Increases standardization. 

Lessens attention to decision-making, 
self-esteem, higher-level thinking, 
and aesthetics. 

Can encourage widespread cheating. 



13. Emphasize proficiency rather than minimum competency. 



Predicted Gains 

Prevents minimal academic standards 
from dominating the curriculum. 

Presses each student to use talents. 

Encourages higher levels of perform- 
ance from students. 

Raises student expectations. 

Challenges staff to improve instruction. 

Increases individualization of in- 
struction. 



Enduring Concerns 

May set unrealistic and arbitrary levels 
of proficiency that some students 
cannot attain. 

There is lack of agreement on what the 
proficiency levels should be. 

Difficult to assess proficiency, particu- 
larly in higher-level skills. 



14. As s e ssment based on a variety of measures beyond pencll-and-paper tests. 
Predicted Gains 



PronfK)tes higher levels of learning and 
integration of subject matter using 
problem-solving and real-life situ- 
ations. 

Alk>ws assessment of knowledge and 
sidll in the reaHife situations in which 
they will have to be applied. 

Encourages more individualized ways 
of assessing knowledge and skill. 

Encourages in-depth assessment, 
which can be used to guide in- 
struction. 

Reduces student's perception that 
schooling is merely to pass tests or 
get grades. 

Alk)ws parents, community, teachers, 
students, and others, to see learn- 
ing reflected in everyday actions. 

Rscommendatlon: Reorganizing to Enhance Achievement and Qlmlnate Tracking 

15. aimlnate tracldng. 

Predicted Gains Endurinj Concerns 

Forces ctoser anention to educational Removes some options to keep some 
purposes. students in school. 



Enduring Concerns 

Opens door for social promotions on 
criteria other than tested and com- 
parable achievement. 
Makes assessment more time^n- 
suming. 

May lead to less objectivity in meas- 
urement. 

May lead to such a range of measures 
that it is difficult to assess the qual- 
ity of instruction being offered 
students. 

Makes it difficult to communk:ate expec- 
tations to students and parents 
clearly. 
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Gives every student a common core of 
learnings. 

Taltes away structural support for be- 
liefs that some students cannot team 
academic subjects. 

Opens way for having all types of stu- 
dents grouped together for in- 
struction. 

Prepares students for living with peo- 
ple from diffw ''ent backgrounds and 
with different abilities. 

Simplifies school organization and 
staffing. 

Ensures access to a full curriculum for 

vocational students. 
Could increase students' self-esteem. 
Allows students to explore more career 

options. 

Requires students and teachers to be 

more creative. 
Ma; facilitate mastery of basic skills. 



Reinforces an elitist concept of cur- 
riculum. 

Reduces positive feelings about work 
and vocational-technical activities 

Narrows the curriculum. 

Teachers may not be prepared to teach 
outside existing tracks. 

Students' skills may be poorly devel- 
oped for some classes. 

Student needs may not be met. 



16. Organize units or "houses** that contain students of similar ability rather 
than similar age. 



Predicted Gains 

Altows students to work at the maximum 

of their ability. 
Makes planning easier 
Permits students to work at a pace com- 

fortab'' - them. 
Allows $tuoents to compete with those 

similar in ability arid removes unfair 

competition. 
Could increase student's self-esteem 
Instruction may be easier. 



Enduring Concerns 

Makes scheduling difficult. 

Results in tracking with all its disad- 
vantages. 

Locks students into a curriculum that 
makes it hard to -ihange groups. 

May result in wide age ranges within 
ability groups. 

Deprives students of learning from i full 
ra.ige of peers. 

Community may not accopt th^ plan. 

May decrease students' sfriT-estaem. 

Instructicti may fail to meet individual 
needs. 



.7. Create multiple traclu so that students can progress at their own rate. 
Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Alk)ws students to move at a pace com- 
mensurate with their ability 

Removes unfair competition. 

Allows setting realistic goals for 
students. 

Makes planning and instructton easier 

for teachers. 
Alk>ws students to experience academic 

success more often. 



May unduly increase competitive pres- 
sures on students. 

Makes scheduling more difficult. 

Creates problems for standardized cur- 
riculum. 

Promotes student stereotyping. 

May result in categorizing students in- 
correctly 
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Keeps 8ome students in school to get 
at least a basic education. 

Decreases gap t)etween aptitude and 
achievement. 

Enhances chance that peers will com- 
municate. 

Reduces frustration. 



May create elitism am^ong students and 

m teacher as^igninents. 
May lock students into a curnculum, 

making it difficult to change tracks. 
Prevents students from learning from a 

full range of peers 
Precludes equal access to knowledge. 

especially for poor, minority, and 

vocational students. 



Recommendation: aassroom Management and Conditions 



18. Improve instructional techniques. 
Predicted Gains 

Makes better learning environments. 

Increases student motivation and 
achievement. 

Increases teachers' feeling of success. 

Increases students' feelings of 
self-worth. 

Creates a sense of classroom com- 
munity. 

Facilitates higher-level thinking skills. 

Enhances student creativity. 

Focusss reform where it is nfK)st benefi- 
cial for students. 

Improves such conditions for learning 
as use of time, student engagement, 
and instructional feedback. 



Enduring Concerns 

Will have limited success if the whole 
school environment is not also im- 
proved. 

Requires time and resources for effec- 
tive staff devek>pment. 

Could conflict with goals and latent so- 
cial roles that schools serve. 

Could increase teaching duties and 
responsibilities. 

Requires radk;al changes in preservice 
and inservice programs. 



19. Reduee dase sizes. 

Predicted Gains 

Removes one of the most common ex- 
cuses for poor instruction. 

Allows greater attention to individual 
students. 

Allows more flexibility in planning and 
a richer curriculum. 

Reduces the number of management 
tasks teachers have to do. 

Provides more time to communicate 
with parents and contact communi- 
ty resources. 

Gives more opportunity to use special- 
ized equipment (computers, physi- 
cal education equipment, home 
economics equipment). 

Provides opportunity for small-group in- 
struction and student interaction. 



Enduring Concerns 

May result in higher costs but no 
achievement gains. 

May not result in real differences in in- 
struction or curriculum, just more of 
the same with smaller numbers. 

Requires more space (rooms, laborato- 
ries, staff offices) and more staff. 

Administrators may be tempted to use 
teachers in non-instructional ca- 
pacities. 
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20. Malw tim periods mora ftexible. 



Pr«dict#d Gslna 

Cuts down on wasted time. 

Makes in-depth leming possible for 

subjects that need longer periods. 
Encourages creativity in planning. 
Encourages use of long-term student 

assignments or projects. 
Allows for differences in learning and 

teaching styles. 
Allows for variety of teachmg styles. 



Enduring Concerns 

Makes planning and scheduling more 
difficult. 

May result in many short courses that 
cover subjects superficialty. 

Increases possibility for unt)alanced 
curriculum. 

Teacher responsibility could become 
lax. 

Opposition from parents and teachers 
may arise if it requires significant 
modifications of time allotments. 



21. Extend tlie echool day and year. 

Predicted Gains 

Permits more time for teaching and 
learning. 

Provkles less time off in which students 

may forget knowledge or SKills. 
Alkyws more time foi' creative programs 

in the school. 
Permits use of school buiklings for ^ 

k)nger time. 
Satisfies those in power who equate 

time with quality. 
ProvkJes educatk>nal environnrwnt for 

chiMren whoee homes do not pro- 

vkle such an environment. 
May give more opportunity for indivkjual 

attentkKi. 

CouM Increase teachers' attention to 
higher-level skills, social and emo- 
tk)nal grcwth. 



Enduring Concema 

Requires more staff and other 

resources to Implement. 
CouM result in less efficier>cy. same 

coverage in more time. 
Renrmes opportunity for students to get 

work experience and earn money 

during school vacatkms. 
Reduces time youth can contribute to 

the family. 
CoukJ decrease parental role in chikj's 

total devek)pment. 
Not as cost effective as peer tutoring. 

smaller class sizes, or compiler- 
assisted instruction. 



22. INore time on task in the ciaaaroom. 
Predicted Gains 

Communicates that the top priority of 

the school is learning. 
Encourages better use of time in class. 
May increase student achievement. 
Encourages serious efforts on the part 

of students and teachers. 
Requires more Instructional planning. 
Reduces interruptk>ns In Instruction. 



Enduring Concema 

Doesn't judge the quality cf tasks, just 

**more is belter." 
May spend too much time on drill or 

tasks that are too easy or too hard 

for students. 
May result In too much time spent on 

basic skills and meaningless drill 

and not enough time on applying 

them or understanding them. 
Often substitutes teacher talk or paper- 

woric for student engagement. 
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23. VMiiM Inttmiptfora In dass. 

Prt%ctmi Gains 

Reduces distractions. 
Increases lilcelihood of more time on 
task. 

Communicates that learning and teach- 
ing are the most important activities 
in school. 

Reduces tension for teachers and 
students. 

May improve morale among conscien- 
tious teachers. 



Often adds to the tedium of school work, 
inhitxts the more interesting parts of 
the curriculum. 

Often increases reliance on consuma- 
ble materials. 

Often decreases creativity. 

Can cause the skills essential for good 
teaching to atrophy. 

Does not adapt to indivklual lear y, 

patterns. 



Enduring Concerns 

Makes it more difficult to carry out rou- 
tine communicatkHi tasks in the 
school. 

Can t>e used as excuse for eliminating 
valuable experiences that occur out- 
side the classrooms. 



ttw subfecto they know well. 



24. Ensttie that teachers teac^ only 
Piedleted Qalns 

Makes teachers nfKire satisfied and 
comfortable with their jobs. 

Raises the school's credibility among 
parents and the public. 

May increase teachers' interest in their 
work. 

May increase creativity in teaching be- 
cause teachers are more secure 
with the subject. 



Enduring Concerns 

May increase barriers between de- 
partments. 

May lead to some subjects not being 
offered because of lack of creden- 
tialed teachers. 

Demands nrwre staff in pellicular areas. 

Reduces flexibility for staff. 

Assumes that "teaching" is conveying 
only subject matter. 



Recommendation: Textbooks and New Technology 
25. Increase difficulty and quirtlty of textbooks. 



Predated Gains 

Makes it easier to treat complex sub- 
jects with more depth. 

Offers a challenge to gifted or serious 
students. 

Increases students' ability to deal with 
more complicated texts. 

Reduces superfk:ial treatment of aca- 
demic subjects. 



Enduring Concerns 

May force students to try to read mate- 
rial that is too diffk:ult for them, thus 
discouraging them because they 
cannot understand. 

Makes teaching more diffk^im when stu- 
dents cannot understand reading 
nfMterials. 

May increase dropout rate. 

Reinforces textbook dontinance over in- 
structk)n. 
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26. Hav« mora tMctim write textbooks. 



Prodkted GtAtm 

Ensures that texttxx)k authors know ine 
realities of the classroom. 

May result in more readable texts that 
are easier to use. 



Enduring Concerns 

May be based on dated matenal rather 

than on new research. 
May over-emphasize activities or drill 

rather than higher-level thinking 

skills. 



27. Initiate large-scate curriculum pro)ecte to improve textl>ooke and Instruc- 
tional techniques. 

Predicted Gains 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires long-term effort and 

resources. 
May be accomplished by a small elit'^ 
group who are not tfie ones lO 
must implemem the changes. 
Requires high level of knowledge and 
skill to link curriculum to instructkHi 
in meaningful ways. 
Reduces k)cal planning and increases 
reliance on commercial packages. 
May make teachers too dependent on 
curriculum ruateriats. 

28. Use primary source material rather than summarized or aliridged material. 
Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Involves teachers in planning the cur- 
riculum, thus increasing their com- 
mitment to its goals. 

Provides a comprehensive approach to 
in8tructk>n. 

Improves the rverall program for 
students. 

Enhances instnjction by provkJing new 
kteas to teachers. 



Puts students in the role of investiga- 
tor or historian so that they can 
make their own concluskms. 

Makes subjects more interesting and 
challenging for teachers and 
students. 

Involves students in higher levels of 
analysis and interpretation. 



Reading may be too diffk:ult for some 
students. 

Requires a high level of skill and knowl- 
edge on the part of both the teach- 
er and student. 

Makes planning more tinr)e<x>nsuming 
because teachers do not have the 
teacher's manual that comes with 
standard texttx>oks. 

Some schools may not have access to 
material. 



29. Use more videotape and other media. 

Predicted Gains 

Makes instruction more interesting. 
Provides informatk)n beyond that whk:h 

can be expected from individual 

teachers. 

Provkjes another avenue of learning for 
students who have difficulty reading. 

Provides a way to make study of a sub- 
ject more realistic and true to life. 



Enduring Concerns 



Requires equipment and extra 

materials. 
May detract from the students' own 
study of a subject by putting them 
too often in a passive role. 
May seem like "frills" to outsiders. 
Mechanizes curriculum and reduces 

creativity. 
Materials become dated quickly. 
May encourage use of untrained 
teachers. 
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30. Um computm and computer-Mslttad instruction. 



PmlictMl Gafnt 

Provides ways to individualize learning. 
Increases student nnotivation, at least 

temporarily. 
Reduces the amount of teacher time 

needed for drill and practice. 
Increases skills that students can use 

in a high technology society. 
Links schooling with technological world 

of work. 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires funds to acquire and update 

computers and software 
Unavailability of good software that 

goes beyond skills and drill. 
Requires teacher skill in using the new 

technok>gy. 
May become tedkMJS as the "newness" 

wears off. 
Depersonalizes instruction if used as a 

substitute fdr good teaching. 
May reduce learning to k>wer-level skills 

if used as electronic workbooks. 



Recommendations About Developing Teacher Effectiveness 

Tabic 3.4 lists predicted gains and enduring concerns of recommenda- 
tions for making teachers more effective by instituting more rigorous staff 
evaluation and staff development procedures. These recommendations, of 
course, have implications for preservice teacher education as well. The need 
for improvement in teacher education alrcidy ha:; spawned a second gener- 
ation of reform reports on teacher and administrator preparation and cer- 
tification (Holmes Group 1986; Carnegie 1986; NCEEA 1987; and 
Feistritzer 1984). Attempts to implement any of the proposed recommen- 
dations in colleges of education should take into account the gains and con- 
cerns listed in Table 3.4. The predicted gains are that we will have more 
qualified teachers; we will hold them longer; and they will have greater 
influence on students, especially in terms of cognitive outcomes. 

The concerns raised by the reconrunendations are that they will divide 
professionals into competitive camps; they will result in arbitrary and nar- 
row evaluation procedures; they will leave the majority of teachers with 
inadequate salaries and low status; they will confine teaching to inculcat- 
ing lower-level skills to the neglect of creative and affective outcomes; they 
will discriminate against ethnic and racial minority candidates; they will 
not provide sufficient funds for the training needed to carry out effective 
evaluation or to pay salaries commensurate with training and experience; 
they will fail to attract enough new teachers into the profession; they will 
not get sufficient support from local school boards; and they will drive some 
competent teachers from the profession. 
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Table 3.4 
Developing Teacher Effectlvenees 



Ftocommandctlon: Incentive Plans and Salaries 



31. Initiate career ladders with commensurats salaries. 



Prsdicted Gains 

Motivates talented individuals to enter 
and remain in teaching. 

Permits selected teachers to engage in 
professionally rewarding activities. 

Provides a way of monitoring the profes- 
sion, which may enhance public 
coftfidence. 

May enhance teachers' effectiveness. 

Permits raising salary schedules to 
higher levels. 

Invoh/es teachers in important instruc- 
tional decisions. 

Could encourage cdlegial interactions. 



Enduring Concema 

Changes traditional roles of teachers. 
Assessment of teachers, even by peer 

review, leads to resentment. 
May link rewards with measures not 

related to effective instruction. 
Pay differential may not be sufficient to 

attract teachers to advance up the 

ladder system. 
May make parents dissatisfied if their 

chikJrm are placed in classes with 

teachers at the bottom of the ladder. 
Political factors may detract from 

promoting the most able. 
May foster competitkHi jshI conflict 

among staff members. 
Will increase personnel costs. 
If funded by the state, it may increase 

existing inequalities among districts. 
Ignores research indicating that pay 

atone does not induce higher per- 
formance. 
May add a new layer of "superiors'* who 

lose touch with teaching. 



32. Establish merit pay programs. 
Predicted Gains 

Motivates teachers to go beyond re- 
quired duties. 

Eliminates restrictions imposed by sin- 
gle salary schedule. 

Establishes mechanisms to recognize 
superior teacher performance. 

CoukJ help establish a superior evaiu* 
ation system. 

May motivate teachers to promote in- 
divklual student achievement. 

CoukJ attract superior teachers to woric 
with difficult-to-teach students. 

Coukj be incentive for talented teachers 
to remain in profession. 

Salary increases woukJ be based on 
teacher performance rather than 
degrees, courses, years of service. 



Enduring Concerns 

Reduces incentives to monetary 
rewards. 

Increases costs of education. 

Requires ck>ser anentk)n to which out- 
comes are attributable to teaching. 

Identifying and measuring criteria for 
merit is difficult. 

Requires staff development to help all 
teachers reach merit levels. 

May lead to rejection by parents of 
''non-meritorious" teachers. 

Plan may violate state laws or union 
agreements. 

Could restrict the definition of "teach- 
ing" to narrow concepts. 

Merit criteria coukJ vary widely from 
school to school, resulting In k)ss of 
confidence in the plan. 
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Could give teachers a financial stake in 
improving student performance. 



33. Ettablith the position of "head 
them mora reeponsiblimes and 

Predicted Gains 

Could provide greater involvement for 
qualified teachers in developing the 
curriculum. 

Provides a way of coaching younger, in- 
experienced teachers. 

Less threatening to teachers than rigid 
career ladder or merit pay schemes. 

Could sen^e as positive role models for 
younger teachers. 

Establishes a path for career and sala- 
ry advancement while continuing to 
teach. 



Pits teachers against one another, lead- 
ing to dissension. 
Could deepen division between staff 

and administrators. 
Would likely be subjective or political. 
Differential pay may not be enough to 

justify the trouble. 
Measures for merit may not be '-elated 

to quality performance. 
Quotas for metiH pay shut some people 
out, reduce confidence in the 
system. 

teachers" or "master teachers," granting 
authority. 



Enduring Concerns 

May create an authoritarian structure of 
decision-making in the school lead- 
ing to resentment, lack of creativi- 
ty, and lack of commitment. 

Could serve as negative role nxxlels for 
younger teachers. 

Current system of appointing depart- 
ment heads often doesn't reward 
best teachers. 

Adds a new level of authority. 



34. Establish a National Master Teacher's program. 



Predicted Oaina 

Provides an incentive for talented in- 
divkfuals to enter and remain in the 
profession. 

Provkies a structure for sharing instruc- 
tional innovations and sound 
practices. 

Provides role models on a nationwide 
scale. 



Enduring Concerns 

Creates an elite corps of teachers caus- 
ing dissensk)n and resentment with- 
in the ranks of average teachers. 

May lead to the kind of bureaucratic 
relationships and practices that sti- 
fle innovatk)n. 

Difficult to achieve national consensus 
on what a good teacher is. 



35. Increase teachers' salaries to be competitive with other professions. 



Prsdicted Qains 

Provides an incentive for talented in- 
dividuals to enter and remain in the 
professk)n. 

May decrease teacher burnout by 
reducing the need to find a second, 
part-time job. 

Increases public expectation for per- 
formance and respect. 



Enduring Concerns 

Perhaps the most costly of all the 
recommendations. 

Does not provide incentives once the 
teacher has entered the profession. 

Does little to improve teacher prepara- 
tion or performance. 

Ignores quality of worklife for teach- 
ers. 
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May improve teachers' attitude toward 
work. 

May t>e incentive to improve quality of 

performance. 
May increase supply of teachers and 

permit nrKKe selectivity. 
May increase enrollments in teacher 

education institutions. 



Does not attract people to subject areas 
experiencing shortages. 

Might attract people who work only for 
extrinsic rewards. 

May increase public's demands on edu- 
cation. 

Public may not support it unless per- 
ceived quality increases. 



36. EstabHah a future teacher club or 
wtio show potential. 

Predicted Qalna 

Encourages students to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

May enhance rapport t)etween teachers 
and students in the school. 

Enables students to get more accurate 
perceptkHi of teaching as a pro- 
fesskMi. 

Club coukl increase a feeling of com- 
munity between students and 
teachers. 



er program for high achool atudenta 

Enduring Concerns 

High school may be too eariy to identi- 
fy potential for teaching. 

May not develop into a meaningful ex- 
perience if students are given trivi- 
al or uninteresting work. 

Difficult to devek>p a program that pro- 
vMes direct experiences. 

May require a faculty sponsor or other 
adult supervisk)n. 

May encounter parent resistance. 



37. Provide loans or fun acholarshlpa to qualified atudenta who want to become 
teaehera, eapedaliy in atioftage areaa. 

PredMed Qalna Enduring Concema 



Creates incentives for talented indivxju- 
als to enter the profession. 

Attracts people into teaching profes8k)n 
when there is a shortage. 

Strengthens college programs in short- 
age areas. 

May focus recruitment where need is. 



Increases costs. 

May attract people who enter for mon- 
ey only, without commitment to the 
profession. 

Many recipients may not ever enter 
teaching. 

Creates wiM swings in supply and 
demand. 

Creates problems in teacher education 
as need changes but professors are 
tenured. 



36. Malceprovislona for qualified, non-certified indivlduais to teach where short- 
ages exist. 

Predicted Qalna Enduring Concerns 



Ensures that all general and basic 

courses will be offered. 
Alk>ws greater variety in the curriculum. 
Permits talented indivkluals to teach. 
May serve as incentive to improve 

teacher education. 
Enables persons with applied knowl* 

edge to complement certified 

teachers. 



May result in assigning the least pre- 
pared to classes of difficutt-to-teach 
children. 

Paves way for school boards to emptoy 
substandard personnel, reducing 
educattonal opportunity for some 
students. 

Having a particular skill may not quali- 
fy one to teach. 
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May provide fresh approaches to In- Non-certified teachers may be viewed 
struction. as second-class by other teachers, 

or by students and parents. 
Provokes tensions within school over 
who is in charge of curriculum de- 
velopment, discipline, etc. 

39. Initiate a mora general, liberal, and humanistic training program for teach- 
•r education. 



Predicted Qalns 

Provides teachers with background 
necessary for understanding the in- 
terrelatedness of the curriculum. 

Provides students with teachers who 
are models of well-educated 
citizens. 

Enhances teachers' self-confidence 
among other professional groups. 

Raises public respect for teachers. 

Alk>ws teachers to understand person- 
ality and cultural differences. 



Enduring Concerns 

If not organized and taught properly, 
teachers may receive only a pot- 
pourri of shallow courses. 

May decrease time spent on instruction- 
al techniques and theories of 
pedagogy. 

May discourage some candidates from 
entering profession. 

May add to costs for preparing teachers. 

Does not prepare students for specific 
job skills. 



40. Require more concenl j a U on In academic rn^ors in teacher trrtnlngpiDgrama. 
P^^MNcted Qalne Enduring Concerns 

Emphasis on subject matter may de- 
tract from time for devefoping peda- 
gogical abilities. 
Reinforces idea that subject matter Is 

education. 
Confuses governance and mission of 
teacher preparation programs. 



May give teachers nfK)re confktonce and 
knowledge In their chosen subject 
field. 

Involves more departments in colleges 
and universities in preparing 
teachers. 

Raises enrollments in liberal arts 
colieges. 

May enhance public image of teachers 
and teachers colleges. 

41. Require that teachers demonstrate competence In their academic ma)ora 
by taidng a written examination administered l»y a Board of Examiners. 



Predicted Qalne 

Ensures that teachers know the basics 

of their chosen subject field. 
Coukl raise teachers* self-confidence. 
Coukl raise publk: regard for teachers 

and for teacher education. 
Provides Incentive for learning dunng 

presefvice program. 
May attract nK>re people into teaching. 
Will force revision in teacher education 

programs. 



Enduring Concerns 

May inhibit good teachers who are weak 
scholars from entering thr 
professfon. 

Examination may be culturally biased 
or unrelated to teaching per- 
formance. 

May reduce number of c^ndkJates for 
teaching. 

Does not ensure . teachers who pass 
will keep up in the academic field. 

Might reduce number of minority-group 
teachers. 
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May attract more students into edu- May reduce enrollments in teachers 
cation. colleges. 



42. Requifft all teachen to paaa a 
Predtetad Gaina 

Ensures that teachers have at least min- 
imal basic skills. 

Builds public confidence in teachers' 
abilities. 

Providea data for improving or dismiss- 
ing teachers vinth low academic 
skills. 

May attract more capable people into 
teaching. 

Identifiea needs for teacher Induction 
and training. 

May prevent achool boards from em- 
ploying unqualified teachers. 

Forces profassk)n to specify bask: com- 
petencies. 



akilla competency examination. 

Enduring Concerns 

May not be related to competence n 
teaching. 

May kywer public image of teachers if 

scores are low. 
Difficutt to measure many competencies 

easily. 

May make more capable college stu- 
dents resentful. 

May distract attentk)n from poor work- 
ing condttkms that affect teaching 
performance. 

May do little to improve poor teacher 
preparatkm. 

Can lead to corrupt practk:es such as 
cheating. 

May cause a shortage of teacher can- 
dklates. 



43. Help teachers learn a repertolffe of better Instructional technlquea. 
Pfsdteted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Provkjes a means for teaching higher- 
order skUls. 

Provkiea a nieans for serving gifled stu- 
dents rather than creating special 
courses or tracking students. 

Should promote better study habits by 
students. 

Should increase teachers' confidence. 
May help teachers reach difficult-to- 

reach students. 
Should help teachers meet individual 

differences. 
May strengthen college training. 



Requires retraining many teachers al- 
ready in the fieU who may be reluc- 
tant to change. 

May make teachers feel insecure if not 
properly trained in appropriate 
methods for various types of 
learners. 

Preservice teachers may not see the 
value of. or need for. techniques 
they have not experienced. 

Effective techniques may rtot be known 



44. Design better field experiencea before certification. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Could give beginning teachers nK>re 

confidence before entering the 

classroom. 
Could assure school districts of nK>re 

competent new teachers. 
Could strengthen college/school rela- 

tkmships. 

Adds more teaching personnel to the 
school's resources. 



May extend teacher training programs, 
thus exacerbating shortage prob- 
lems and raising costs to students. 

Unexamined or poorly examined ex- 
perience may be worse than no ex- 
perience. 

Will require either increased staff at col- 
leges of educatk>n or increased load 
for existing staff. 

Challenges norms in higher education. 
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Permits coaching as beginner engages 
In real teaching activities. 

Raises status of those supervising stu- 
dent teachers or interns. 

Gives prospective teachers better ba- 
sis on which to make decisions. 

May help to discourage weak candi- 
dates from entering teaching. 



If training time is not extended, practi- 
cal experience requirements will 
detract from the acquisition of aca- 
demic knowledge. 

Students may learn the negative norms 
of the profession too early in their 
careers. 

Good teacher models may not be 
available. 

Teachers may feel supervising student 
teachers interferes too much with 
their classroom work. 



45. Remove credentiallng of teachers from colleges of education. 



Predicted Gains 

May provkle more centralized control of 
teacher quality in each state, assur- 
ing school districts of competent 
teachers. 

May allow qualified students to enter 
teaching, even though they lack 
pedagogical training in colleges of 
education. 

May link credentialing more clos / to 
performance. 

May raise teachers' st' tus. 



Enduring Concerns 

May fail to link education research with 
teacher training requirements. 

May reduce value of credentialing. 

Credentialing process may become un- 
wieldly and too costly. 

Lowers enrollment in colleges. 



46. Provide better professional dev 
Predicted Gains 

Provides professional help and support 
to teachers. 

Enhances professional solidarity and 
provides links between colleges o't 
education and schools. 

Acquaints experienced teachers with 
current research and trends in edu- 
cation. 

May enhance teachers' commitment to 
change. 

May foster broader roles necessary for 
effective instruction. 

Reinforces concept of continuing, life- 
long learning. 



lent programs. 

Enduring Concerns 

Adds additional demands on teachers' 

limited time. 
May create resentment in teachers 

when presented in a condescending 

manner by consultants or college 

professors. 
May perpetuate ineffective practices 

currently used in staff developmert. 



47. Lessen bureaucratic control over teachers. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 

Requires more professional responsibil- Could make teacher assessment more 
ity from teachers. subjective and political. 

May improve teachers working con- Could fragment school programs still 
ditlons. further. 
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Requires staff development to change 
teachers accustomed to dependent 
role. 

Could promote laissez*faire instruction 
in the absence of clear goals. 



Eliminates common excuse for poor in- 
struction. 

Could enhance self-confidence among 
teachers. 

Creates an atmosphere of trust within 

the profession. 
Encourages innovat.ve practices to 

emerge. 
May raise teachers' status. 

4B. Exempt tMChers from noninstructlonel dutlee that can be done by non- 
certlfM staff. 



Predicted Gains 

Allows teachers more time to plan for 
instruction. 

Increases time teachers have to help in- 
dividual students. 

Makes teaching more desirable as a 
profession. 



Enduring CorKems 

Decreases informal contacts with 
students. 

Lowers expectation for teachers to per- 
form informal, out-of-class functions 
vital for teaching. 

Narrows definition of teachers' role. 



49. Assign tsschsrs no more than five presentations s day. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Decreases the number of students the 

teacher must work with. 
May raise the quality of lessons the 

teacher prepares. 
Gives teachers more time during the 

day for planning or helping students. 
Couki increase individual tutoring, more 

interaction with Individual students. 



Requires more staff and space. 
Reduced work load may not result m 

better teaching. 
Assumes that teaching is "lectunng" or 

"presenting." 



Recommendations About Changing School Governance 
and Decentralizing Reform 

Table 3.5 lists predicted gains and enduring concerns of recommenda- 
tions for changing the governance or structure of schools. Predicted gains 
revolve around the issue of centralization versus decentralization. Depend- 
ing on one's point of view, the schools might expect to gain by having deci- 
sions niade from one central source that prescribes teacher roles, curriculum 
organization, and instructional practices. Efficiency is presumed to be max- 
imized by central planning and coordination. Many of the commission 
reports and the federal and state policy initiatives associated with the Ex- 
cellence Movement reflect a bias for centralization and efficiency. Good- 
lad, Beyer, and Sizer all suggest that both effectiveness and efficiency would 
be enhanced by more decentralization; and they point to the failure of most 
top-down attempts at reform. Their concerns are with the dysfunctions of 
bureaucracy and hierarchical decision-making systems. Advocates of cen- 
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tralization, on the other hand, are concerned about the loss of central pur- 
pose, the inefficiencies of decision-making in many localities, the lack of 
standardized procedures for implementing change, and the loss of control 
over outcomes. 

Proponents of both centralization and decentralization acknowledge the 
primary role of the principal in implementing reforms. Decentralizers es- 
pecially acknowledge the principal's role, because of their belief that es- 
sential reforms first have to be devised and then implemented at the school 
building level. Nevertheless, concerns are expressed because there are not 
enough competent leaders in the position, or because building administra- 
tors may act autocratically and arbitrarily, thus undermining the initiative 
and creativity of the teaching staff. 



Table 3.5 

Changing Schools and Decentralizing Reform 
RtcommendatJon: Organizing the School for EffectlveneM 

50. Establish a policy group to do long-rangs planning that sffecU the whole 
school. 



Predicted Qalns 

Group could engage in long-range plan- 
ning without having to deal with im- 
mediate problems. 

Group could have a more whofistic view 
of policy-making. 

Planning coulo give schools a long- 
range view, reduce faddlsm. 



Enduring Concems 

Policy planning might become so long- 
range that implementation becomes 
impractical. 
May result in lack of staff understand- 
ing and commitment. 
Has potential for conflict between this 
group and formal control structures 
(e.g , school board). 
Such a group could become highly po- 
litical 

51. Create fundsmentsi stnictursi chsnges in the way schools operate. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concems 

Removes excuses for not changing, 

which usually are linked to logistical 

problems (scheduling, hall traffic, 

etc.) 

Allows planners to operate with less 

constraints and more creativity 
May be the only way to make real 

change happen. 
Has potential for promoting new roles 

for schools and new conceptuallza- 

tions of the role of education in 

society. 

May remove obstacles to students 
achieving. 



Will not result in improvement if not 
related to other changes taking 
place 

May be too much of a change for par- 
ents and the community. 

May produce only cosmetic change, 
such as a change in scheduling. 

May raise staff resistance. 
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Recommendation: Role of the PrinclfMl 

52. Principal exerclsee etrong leadership In reform efforts as well as daily 
management. 

Predictsd Gains Enduring Concerns 



Provides building-level leadership need- 
ed for change to be successful and 
to continue. 

Puts decision-making closer lo the 
problem. 

Builds expectation that school adminis- 
trators can make a difference in 
educational achievement. 

Promotes selection of administrators 
who have both vision and manage- 
ment skills. 

Promotes changes in administrator 
preparatk>n programs. 



53. Principal liecomea the leader in instructional quality and curriculum de- 
velopment. 

Piedicted Gains 



Could be a lack of principals and other 
administrators trained to provkle 
leadership for reform. 

Puts pressure io preserve administra- 
tive training programs on statusK^uo 
management rather than on change 
and innovation. 

May reduce leacher role ^^d com- 
mitment. 

encourages nfiartinets. 



Reinforces the kiea that instruction is 
central concern in schools. 

Prevents administrative actk>ns that in- 
hibit improved student outcomes. 

Brings the whole staff together to focus 
on the most important mission of the 
school. 

Removes the focus from management 
to the important issues of student 
learning. 



Enduring Concerns 

Could be a lack of instructional leader- 
ship training for administrators. 

May result in lack of attention to 
management details in operating. 

Might be implemented in authoritarian 
manner, which undermines educa- 
tional outcomes. 

Principals may have little control over 
key variables affecting ieamir>g. 

Current school structures and the na- 
ture of the job may inhibit instruc- 
tk)nal leadership roles and activities. 



54. The principal should monitor instructional quality in the school. 



Predicted Gains 

Reinforces student achievement as the 

major goal of the school. 
Identifies f..ctors that inhibit learning. 
Helps to build a sense of purpose. 



Enduring Concerns 

Can perpetuate ineffective instruction 
through authoritarian control 

Can be very time-consuming arid with- 
out positive results. 

May put the administrator in the posi- 
tion of being "policeman.'* 

Reduces the curriculum to behaviors 
that can be measured easily 



55. The principal shouM create an orderly learning environment. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 

Creates conditk>ns that are essential for Can lead to rigid systems simply to keep 
learning. children quiet. 
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Can have "spin ofT' effects since order- Can contribute to a punitive, exclusion- 

ly environments contritHJte to higher aiy climate that worsens problems 

achievement. and deprives poor, minority, or oth- 

Reduces causes for teacher stress. er underserved students of appropri- 

Improves parental support. ate instruction. 

Supports staff collegiality and teacher Seldom deals with institutional causes 

productivity. for discipline problems. 

56. The principal should act as a staff developer. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 

Builds a sense of mutual purpose. May not have administrators who are 

Builds the administrator's awareness of qualified to become staff de- 

staff members' knowledge and velopers. 

Mixes roles of supervisor/evaluator and 
Enriches the administrator's role. staff developer. 

Recommendations for School/University/Business IVirtnerships 

Inasmuch as the reports were propelled by doubts about America's ability 
to compete with foreign business and industry and have been implemented 
in a climate of returning governmental functions to state and local govern- 
ments and to private institutions, it is not suiprising that many recommen- 
dations call on schools to enter into close alliances with local universities 
and businesses. Table 3.6 contains an analysis of predicted gains and en- 
during concerns arising from those recommendations. 

Gains are expected to arise from blending the resources presumed to be 
in each locale. Schools should get greater financial and material resources 
as well as expertise from the university or the business with which they 
affiliate. In turn, communities should gain understanding about the school 
system, its problems, and processes for educating children. Both schools 
and businesses are presumed to gain better control over the interchange 
of resources and services between schools and die communities they serve. 

Concerns arise from the possibility of equating business interests with 
the larger community interest, having business dominate educational process- 
es and outcomes, giving some schools greater access to resources than 
others, and diluting (or polluting) the distinct functions of each partner. 

Table 3.6 

SchoolAJniversity/BuslneM Partnerthlpa 
Recommendation: What Business and Industry Can Do 
57. Adopt-a-echod, financial aaalstance for equipment, endowed chairs, sum- 
mer inttltutet, enrichment programs for gifted studento. 

Predicted Qalne Enduring Concerns 

Offers incentives to teachers and stu- Could be a waste of time and money if 
dents to learn and excell. efforis are not taken se KHJSly or if 

funds are spent unwisely. 
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iiKfeases experiential opportunities, 
thus making school more exciting 
for both teachers and students. 

Adds prestige to the teacher's role. 

By invoh^ng kMisinesses, they under- 
stand school's role t)etter. 

increases available funds and ether 
resources. 



Could make schools "tools" of 
business. 

Coukl become discriminatory if support 
goes to schools that already have a 
lot of resources. 



58. Sliare effoetlve 

Predicted Gains 



techniques with educators. 

Enduring Concerns 



Can broaden educators' awareness of 
better ways to manage organi- 
zatkm. 

Can make management more efficient, 
thus leaving more time for in- 
structkHi. 

Coukj add educatk>nal perspectives to 
kx»l business management. 



May not be appropriate techroques for 
educatkxial organization, which has 
different clients and goals than in- 
dustry. 

May lead to overreKance on a business 
model, fsiner than crseting a unk|ue 
educatkKi management model. 

Adopting techmques without appropri- 
ate technical and material supports 
might lead to frustratk)n among 
scfKMl administrators. 



59. Enhance Imowledge about careers and caiMrrequlrefnents through visits 



Predated Gains 

Helps students learn about potential 
careers so that they can make bet- 
ter decisions. 

Links students' future more ckseely with 
their current work in school. 

May help to motivate some students to 
do better work. 



Enduring Concerns 

May t>e a meaningless exercise for stu- 
dents who are not ready to make ca- 
reer decisk>ns. 

May lead to businesses using schools 
for recruiting workers. 



60. Have business stsH provide tutoring or teach courses. 



Prsdictsd Gams 

Provkles variety for students. 
Provkles expertise for courses that 

might not be available from regular 

staff. 

Involvement helps business people 
learn more about the schools. 



Enduring Concerns 

May involve people who know subject 
matter but are poor teachers. 

May erKXMjrage school txxards to use 
8ut>standard staff. 



Recommendation: Universities as Partners 
61. Offer courses to gifted studsnts. 
Prsdictsd Gslns 

Alk>ws students to work in challenging 



academic situatkms. 



Enduring Concerns 

May set up an elite system in which 
talented students are separated 
from the rest. 
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Helps students become more knowl- 
edgeable about college life. 

May challenge universities to improve 
instructional practices. 

May increase college enrollment. 



May cause schools to shift their respon- 
sibility for offering challenging, high- 
level courses to the university. 

Reduces schools' and teachers' status 
if colleges "skim off** talent. 



62. Unlveriity involvefiient in local staff developnient. 



Predicted Gains 

Enhances teachers* professional status 
by involving them with university 
personnel and programs. 

Improves skills and raises level of 
teachers* knowledge. 

Reduces "town-gown** stereotypes. 

Adds life to university courses, improv- 
ing instructk)n and programs for de- 
vek)ptng better educators. 



Enduring Concerns 

Does not guarantee that the staff de- 
vek)pment will be well designed or 
effective. 

Requires new models for staff devek)p- 
ment if this is to help teachers. 

Threatens professors* status at unive;- 
sity if they spend too much time with 
schools and neglect research and 
publk:ations. 



Rvcommendation: Community and Family Ties 
63. Programs for training parents to help children at home. 



Predated Gains 

Provides a more comprehensive ap- 
proach for devek)ping chiklren's 
knowledge and skills. 

Enhances coHaboratkm between home 
and school. 

Helps whole families get more edu- 
catkm. 

Strengthens family as a social unit. 

Reduces staff of working with par- 
ents and other family members. 

Makes parents aware of what good (and 
poor) schooling is. 

64. Ghre a new Carnegie Unit for public 

Predicted Gains 

Commumcates to students their obliga- 
tk)n to serve the community in which 
they live. 

Increases students' sense of self-worth. 

Gives students practk:al work ex- 
perience to ieam Doth skills and 
responsibility. 

Broadens students' view of the world 
beyond the narrow perspectives of 
*X)me and neighborhood. 

Provides reaHife expenences that inte- 
grate knowledge. 

Adds manpower to perform communi- 
ty activities for which resources are 
not available. 



Enduring Concerns 

School may abdk:ate its responsibility 
by expecting parents to do the 
educating. 

Does not address the problems of chil- 
dren whose families cannot help 
them. 

Schools may assume some roles more 
suited to the family. 



service to the community. 

Enduring Concerns 

Can detract from study of academic 
subiects. 

If not planned carefully, can result in su- 
perficial experience with students 
just putting in time. 

If expectations are unclear and super- 
vision ineffective, students will not 
learn to be responsible. 
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Improves chances that social problems 
witl be resolved. 



65. Volunteer progreme to bring community members Into the school. 



Brings adults with special skiMs into the Puts teachers and the school on display 



adults outside the school. 
Can improve the quality of instruction. 

Recommeiidatioiis for Promoting Equity 

Table 3.7 analyzes recommendations from a second-stage report issued 
under the title, Our Children at Risk. The coalition of organizations that 
issued the report are concerned primarily about promoting equity and equal 
educational opportunity for children who historically have been neglected 
or discrimiriated against in the education system. 

Of course, the expected gains are those associated with equity and equal 
educational opportunity. The recommendations are designed to protect chil- 
dren, regardless of their race, edmicity, national origin, political power, 
or socioeconomic status, from being neglected or from being adversely af- 
fected by the reform movement. Obviously, achievement scores would rise 
if lower-achieving students were better educated. These reformers hope that 
discriminatory or disciplinary instructional practices would be minimized 
or eliminated, and fewer children would drop out of school. 

Concerns arise from doubts that schools can educate everyone or that 
all students can profit from schools. Educators may not have the will or 
skill to promote equity. Communities - indeed, state and local govern- 
ments - may be less inclined than ever to enforce or support equity and 
equal opportunity in a political climate emphasizing excellence and elitism. 
Sufficient resources or personnel may not be available or may not be pro- 
vided evefi if available. 



66. Continued attention to righto of ttie dieedvanteged and those discriminat- 
ed agelnet because of race, language, sex, or handicap. 



Predated Gains 

increaaes the number of adults who 
have contact with students. 



Enduring Concerns 

Volunteers may not understand children 
and therefore are not very helpful. 



school. 

Shares teacher's work load. 

Helps students make contacts with 



at all times. 
Takes time and resources to organize 
program and keep it going. 



Table 3.7 

Gains aiKi Concema from Our Children at Rltk 



Protects children from local trad:tions 
of discrimlnatk>n. 



Predicted Gains 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires special efforts to motivate stu- 
dents and parents to participate. 
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Reduces societal problems that will 
arise later if these groups are 
neglected in schooling. 

Assures that "excellence'' will be 
achieved with equity. 



School people may be poorly prepared 
to work with these children. 

Many encounter much local resistance 
to special programs for these 
students. 



•7. Reettm end expend support for programs servln^ economically disadvan- 
taged students. 



Predicted Gains 

Counteracts previous neglect of these 
students in local schools. 

Communicates that it Is false economy 
to cut programs that help children 
escape poverty. 

Helps teachers do their job better. 

Continues programs that have im- 
proved achievement. 



Enduring Coneems 

May restore programs that were ineffec- 
tive to begin with. 

May make teachers dependent on "ex- 
tra" or outside programs to help 
poor children, while they are 
neglected in the regular classroom. 

May create resentment if disadvantaged 
studsnts receive special resources 
not available for all students. 

May separate disadvantaged students 
from other groups 

Increases costs of education, some- 
times without tangible results. 



68. Eliminate or after school practice 
out or being "pushed out." 

Predicted Qalrw 

Improves educatkxwl servk^es and out- 
comes for racial minorities. 

Best investment for meeting many so- 
cial and eoonomk: needs. 

Reduces discipline problenrrs stemming 
from racial prejudice. 

Reduces failure rate for minority 
students. 

Reduces social problems that derive 
from segregatkHi and educational 
neglect. 



It resutt In minority children dropping 

Enduring Concerns 

Requires special programs to be 
designed to keep students in school. 

Requires extra effort from school per- 
sonnel. 

May face opposition because of tra- 
dition. 

Many school people are unprepared to 
serve diverse populations. 



69. EnMire that female students have an 
lents and skills. 

Predicted Gains 

Reduces the k>ss of female talents to 
society. 

Communk:ates to female students they 
are important and are expected to 
achieve. 

Reduces discipline problems related to 
sex-role stereotyping. 



opportunity to develop fully their ta- 

Enduring CoiKems 

Requires more funds, especially for ath- 
letics 

May create strained relationships with 
some staff. 

May require change in traditk>nal com- 
munity and school practk^es. 

Many school people are unprepared to 
provide equitable practices 
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70. Improvt MivleM to children with modenrte and severe handicepe and de- 
velop regular^ucatlon options for children with milder handicaps. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Maximizes the chances for se!v- 
sufftciency for children with nrKXler- 
ate handicaps. 

Helps families to deal with their excep- 
tional children. 



Many teachers are unprepared to han- 
dle children wr: special needs. 

May increase the funding needed for 
special education. 



71. Change the focus of vocational education away from a narrow range of fob 
sUlls and toward preparing students for a changing world of work. 



Predicted Gains 

Provides employers with workers with 

higher-level skills. 
Recognizes that new slcills are needed 

for changing technology. 
Provkles individuals more flexibility 

when seeiung jobs. 
Provides youth a broader, more useful 

educatkMi. 
Can help students escape the poverty 

cyde by increasing their chances for 

emptoyment. 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires continuous updating of teach- 
er skills, equipment, and pro- 
cedures. 

Requires new conceptualization of the 
vocational curnculum. 

May not be practical without participa- 
tion of business and industry. 

May increase dropout rate. 



72. Create opportunities for parental invoivement in staffing, programming, dls^ 
cipline, and resource altocatlon. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Could increase parental support for 
education. 

Coukl provide nfK>re personnel for the 
school at no cost 

Could result in more student partici- 
pation. 

CouM help to create a sense of commu- 
nity in the school 

Could in'^rease resources allocated to 
the school. 

Could help staff overcome fear of work- 
ing with community. 

Could improve discipline and student 
achievement. 



Could create stress for teachers. 

Could reduce teachers' autonomy. 

Only some parents may be willing to 
participate. 

Might involve parents in making deci- 
sions they are not qualified to make. 



73. Make ttudenU aware of their due-process rights In such matters as school 
suspension and expulsion. 

Predk^ted Gains Enduring Concerns 

Communicates to students that they be- Requires better understanding of due 
long in the school, which IS there to process by administrators and 

serve them. teachers. 
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Teaches students the rights of individu- 
als in a democratic :K)Ciety. 

Reduces unfair treatment by adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

Creates stimulus for staff to learn more 
educational approaches for teaching 
self-discipline. 



May pose a threat to insecure teachers 

and administrators. 
Takes more time to handle discipline 

problems properly. 
Permits some students to "play 

lawyer." 



74. Strengthen counseling services for non-college-bound youth, and develop 
Job-placement services In high school. 



Predicted Gains 

Communicates to non^llege-bound 
students that they are important part 
of the school. 

Reduces unemployment and lack of 
direction. 

Provides motivation for mid-range 
students. 

Reduces dropout rate and discipline 
problems. 

Could strengthen school/community re- 
lations. 

Demonstrates respect for a wide range 
of occupations that do not require 
college degree. 

Should generate greater public support 
from a corps of loyal alumni. 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires change of counselors' respon- 
sibilities from scheduling and col- 
lege placement. 

May require greater cooperation from 
business and industry. 



Recommendations for Making Children Better Readers 

Table 3.8 shows the analysis for •■ecommendations from a report titled. 
Becoming a Nation of Readers, another second-stage report, which focuses 
on reading instruction, probably the most basic of "basics" for nearly all 
the reports. 

As the title suggests, recommendations from the reading report are ex- 
pected to improve reading ability among the nation's youth. The gains they 
hope to achieve are to eradicate poor instruction and ineffective practices 
from reading classrooms. They hope especially to stem the widespread use 
of dull lessons; to abate the focus on letters and words at the expense of 
meaning and interest; to break instructors' dependence on workbooks and 
other ineffective materials that have characterized local responses to the 
pressures for excellence; to have children value reading in their personal 
lives and to see its value for economic and civic competence; and to pro- 
mote learning to read as a basis for improving the other communication 
skills of writing, speaking, and listening. They aspire to produce a fully 
literate society as a basis for economic and political competence. 



Concerns aroused by these recommendations are: they may produce some 
of the very problems they propose to eradicate; school personnel do not 
possess the expertise necessary for implemenUtion; school organization 
precludes the cooperation necessary for implementing some of the recom- 
mendations; the costs for material and personnel will be too great; and the 
curriculum will become too rigid for some children. 



Table 3.8 

Gains and Concerns from 0ecom/ng a Nation of Aeaders 

75. Preechool and kindergarten reading readiness programs stMHild focus on 
reading, writing, and oral language. 



PfMicted Gains 

Eliminates "reading** exercises that do 
not teach reading. 

Avoids wasting children*s and teachers' 
time on meaningless activities. 

Could result in more challenging curric- 
ulum in early grades. 



Enduring Concerns 

Could eliminate such important activi- 
ties as ait and field trips, which may 
not teach reading but which have 
educational value. 
Runs the risk of a narrow focus on read- 
ing ak)ne and ignoring prot)lem- 
solving. 

Could lead to widespread use of com- 
mercial packaged programs that 
may not be appropriate. 

7e. Teecheri of beginning leading shouklpresemwell-designsdphonkMlnstn^ 
tlon, which is kept simple and completed by the end of Xfm sscond grade. 
Predkrted Gains Enduring Concerns 

Hay lead to new and better ways of Coukj lead to continued use of poorly 
teaching children sound-letter rela- designed phonics lessons, 

tionships. Coukj lead to overuse of phonk^s to the 

May improve general methods of teach- neglect of other beginning reading 

ing phonics. strategies. 

Hay de-emphasize comprehension in 

learning to read. 
May lead to blind following of commer- 
cial phonics materials. 
Could involve staff in endless debate 
over methods and materials. 

77. Reading primers should have complete Stories that are interesting and com- 
prehensible. 



Predicted Gslna 

Helps chiMren devek)p a "sense of sto- 
ry," which is needed for indepen- 
dent reading. 

Develops higher-level reading 
processes 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires wide knowledge of basal se- 
ries to select the ones that are ap- 
propriate. 

Stones selected may be too difficult for 
some readers. 
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IncraasM tcudonts' motivaKion becauae 

readino is meaningful. 
Providoa practica in the whole act of 

reading. 

Providaa Hoiy aelactiona that are doaer 
to natural language. 



78. TeMhefS ahouM devote more time to teacMng oomprehena l on. 



Predteted Qalfia 

May increase teachers' strategies for 
teeching comprehension. 

Helps children focus on meaning in 
reading. 

Promotee reading aa a whole process. 



EfidurffiQ Conceifie 

Oifficult to teach euch a complex cog- 
nitive prooeas as comprehension. 

Need for better understandirig of how 
to teach comprehension tiy teach- 
ers, textlxwfc writers, and reading 
experts. 

May lead to use of exercises that have 
very ittle to do with compreheneion. 



79. Childrsn should be asfced to co m plete fewer worttboofcs and ahW aheete. 



PDedteled Qalne 

Prevents wasting time on activities that 
are not related to reading. 

Decreases cost for consumable 
materials. 

Requires children to use highei -order 
skills. 

Decreaaes paper load for teachers. 
Prevents equating reading with doing 
worktxxA exercises. 



Enduring Concen>a 

Poses a management prot>lem for 
teachers who are used to keeping 
chikken quiet and busy with work- 
botik exerciees. 

Difficult for teachers to think of altema- 
tnres to worktx)oks and skin sheets. 

Needs intensive staff devefopment to 
provkle altematives to workbooks 
and skill sheets. 



80. ChNdren should spend more time on independent raadbig. 



Ptedfoted Gains 

Provkfos practKe in reading whole 
aelectfons rather than iaolated para- 
graphs. 

Requires school districts and teachers 
to provkle more books for indepen- 
dent reading. 

CouM result in wklening chiMren's 
background in many subjects. 

Provkles opportunity for reading that 
may not occur at home. 

Contributes to improved writing. 

Teaches chiklren to take responsibility 
for their own learning. 

Helps chiMren connect reading with 
other subjects. 

Can substitute for seatworic 



Enduring Conceme 

Requires a reaUocatfon of time in the 
cumcukim. 

Requires relinquishing some time for di- 
rect irmtructk>n. 

May be difficult t) accomplish wnth poor 
readers. 

Requires time to help chMen select ap- 
propnate books. 
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81. Childm should spend mors time writing. 

Prsdictsd Qslns Enduring Concerns 



Provides guided practice in the process 

of writing, 
improves children's performance in all 

subjects. 

Builds children's ooni ^noe in contpos- 
ing increasingly complex pieces. 

Helps children make connections be- 
tween talking, thinking, repding, and 
writing. 

Improves reading. 



It takes more time fo teachers to re- 
spond to each child's writing. 

Requires staff development to help 
teachers understand the stages of 
the writing process. 

Requires realkxation of time in i. v cur- 
riculum. 



82. Sctiooto should cultivate a climate that supports reading. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



A positive climate for reading gives a 
clear sense of purpose to everyone 
in the school. 

Supports instructor tn other content 
areas. 

Has immediate lifetong educational 
benefits beyond reading outcomes. 



May require changes in way teachers 
are accustomed to organizing their 
reading program. 

Could be structured so rigidly that chil- 
dren turn off to reading. 



83. Schools should maintain well-alocked and well-managed libraries. 



Predicted Gains 

Provides greater access to books 
Stimulates interest in reading. 
Communicates the importance of 
reading. 

Offers support to all content areas 
Offers support for writing activities. 



Enduring Concerns 

Requires trained personnel to make li- 
brary function successfully. 

Requires adequate funding to keep col- 
lection up to date. 

Requires cooperatkx) between teachers 
and library personnel if library is to 
be fully utilized. 



84. Schools should supplement standardized tesU with more comprehensive 
assessments of reading and writing. 



Predicted Gains 

Overcomes some of the limitations of 
standardized testing. 

Shock! provide more meaningful as- 
sessments of students* reading and 
wnting. 

Increases awareness of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and evaluation person- 
nel concerning alternative ways of 
assessing reading and wnting 
achievement 

Helps teachers in diagnosing students' 
problems. 



Enduring Concerns 

Increases time needed to carry out 
more comprehensive assessments. 

Requires retraining staff so that they 
can administer other forms of as- 
sessment and interpret results 
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Recommendations to Enhance Early Education and 
Fund Research to Reach Difncult Learners 

Table 3.9 shows gains and concerns related to several selected recom- 
mendations from a second-stage report if >ued in 1985 by the Committee 
for Economic Development under the title, investing in Our Children. Many 
of the committee's rcconunendations have been discussed in otiier tables 
above. Some others referred to reforms in higher education and are out- 
side the scope of our analysis. 

The recommendations chosen for this analysis: relate to putting greater 
attention and resources into education during the early years in the hope 
that doing so will eliminate some of the problems that are more difficult 
to solve in the later years. The CED Committee also recommends allocat- 
ing resources for research to find more effective ways to promote learning 
among those youth who are not reached by the methods currently known 
or used. The expected gains are more cost-effective investments in early 
childhood education, reaching more youth in the groups who have been 
least educated by current methods but will -institute a large proportion of 
school populations and the labor force in uie ne>t decade, and expanding 
the meager knowledge available for reaching those youth or for more ef- 
fectively educating children in the early years - particularly in view of 
demographic and sociological changes in communities and families. 

Concerns associated with these recommendations relate to the availabili- 
ty of funds and the willingness to allocate them in the recommended ways, 
to the present strut • of schools and organizational behavior of school 
personnel, to wheli genuine commitment exists to educate all children, 
to whether researchers are able to produce the desired information, and 
to the willingness and abilit> in schools and colleges to implement findings 
that require changes in current practice. 



Table 3.9 

Gains and Concerns from Investing In Our Children 
85. Devote more resources and attention to preschool programs. 

Predicted Gains Enduring Concerns 



Invests educational funds in noost cost- 
effective ways, that is, wi'V preven- 
tive programs rather than high-cost 
remedial programs. 

Uses research on child development 
gained in past 20 years. 



May foster rigid, authoritanan practices 
destructive to child development. 

Could be accused of unc^ermining 
family. 

Will require new staff and s^ial fa- 
culties 
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Perm'* interventions for bilingual chil- 
dren at most effective time in their 
development. 

Meeta the needs of single-parent, 
working-mother families. 

Should reduce dropout rates. 

Should result in upgraded academic 
content in later years. 



Funding program may be burden on al- 
ready depressed school district 
budgets. 

May encounter opposition from parts of 
the system that compete for funds. 



•6. Devote more reeourcee eiKl attention to the early elementary grades. 



Predicted Gains 

Permits smaller class size in early years 
for concentration on basic skills. 

Reduces costs for remedial work in up- 
per grades. 

Should reduce dropout rates 



Enduring Concerns 

Will take a k>ng time for positive effects 
to be felt. 

May focus too much on drill and skill 
rather than critical thinking or com- 
prehension. 

Requires new approaches to instructkni 
if positrve effects are to be achieved. 

Must be accompanied by k>ng-tenn 
teacher inservice programs. 

May encounter opposttk>n from parts of 
the system that compete for funds. 



87. Devote more reeourcee to "at-risk" Junior high school students. 



Prsdicted Gains 

Addresses tne most crucial years for de- 
vek>ping academic and civk: compe> 
tence and interests. 

Slelps prevent acadernk: and social ad- 
justment problems in high schools 

Should prevent dropouts. 

Shoukj enhance transition from elemen- 
tary to high school. 

Shoukj strengthen instructkni for all ear- 
ly adolescents. 



Enduring Concerns 

May drain resources from regular pro- 
gram serving the majority of 
students. 

Junior high may be too late to deal with 

"at-risk" children. 
Does not address the organizational 

causes for problems at this level. 



SB. Fund education reeearch that faciiitates greater student learning. 



Predicted Gains 

May enhance overall quality of educa- 
tion research. 

May yield breakthroughs for solving 
chronic instructional problems. 

May attract researchers to focus on 
problems that have been neglected. 



^4 it 



Enduring Concerns 

May net overcome traditional antipathy 
between practitioners and 
searchers. 

Assumes that research can affect prac- 
tice, which frequently has not been 
the case. 

May result in misapplications of spun- 
ous or inappropriate research. 

May attract researcrters to engage in 
projects that will be funded rather 
than what is needed. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



The Federal Agenda for Excellence: 
Practicing the Politics of 
^Equitable' Neglect 

Inequalities of mind and body are so established by God Almighty, 
in His constitution of human nature, that no art or policy can ever 
plane them down to a level. I have never read reasoning more absurd, 
sophistry more gross. . . than the subtle labors of Heivet -'and Rous- 
seau, to demonstrate the natural equality of mankind. . . The gold- 
en rule, do as you would be done by, is all the equality thai can be 
supported or defended by reason or reconciled to common sense. 

-John Adams writing to Jefferson, 13 July 1 81 3 

The slogan of "Excellence^ stimulated by the Peters and Watemian book. 
In Search of Excellence, which so lifted American businessmen's sagging 
spirits in 1982, now has become a tired clich^; but it remains a catchphrase 
for education policy makers. Most observers concede that the initial impe- 
tus for the Excellence Movement was the publication of A Nation at Risk 
in 1983. Since then rcpor^Ts, columnisu, and college professors Y e tried 
to enhance the movement by 1 inking excellence to every line of educational 
prose they write. Without that 36-page report, the others that came soon 
after would have died of neglect, the fate that usually befalls such commis- 
sion reports. Many observers credit its widespread influence to its brevity, 
to its crisis tone, and even to its exaggerations of problems and its simplis- 
tic recommendations. Its endorsement by the President and the I>epartment 
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of Education during the 1984 election campaign also attracted considerable 
support for the report. 

At first, the President did not seem to recognize the political value of 
A Nation at Risk. When he did acknowledge the report after questioning 
from the media, he spoke of the need for tuition vouchers, prayer in the 
schools, and reduced school busing (none of which were mentioned in the 
report). He made no reference to the call for a greater federal role, which 
the report recommeiKkd. It seenu iear, in view of the President's educa- 
tion agenda, that federal initiatives vill not be drawn from A Nation at Risk 
or any of the other reports, despite the widespread attention they have 
received. 

Instead, federal policy relative to education is being drawn from another 
document, one that has been neither widely studied by educators nor ana- 
lyzed by the popular media. The tone of this influential document is admit- 
tedly conservative, and its conwnitment to the public schools - or to their 
improvement - is slight. 

Yhis docun^nt is in two parts that must be considered together. The first 
part. Mandate for Leadership (Hcatherly), was issued in 1981 and the sec- 
ond. Mandate for Leadership II (Butler et al.), was issued in 1984, both 
under the auspices of the Heritage Foundation, a conservative policy studies 
group. Several contributors to the document have been given powerful po- 
sitions in the Department of Education, the Department of Justice, and other 
federal agencies. Some have been reprimanded, transferred, or fired for 
making public statements that made their respective departments appear to 
be insensitive to social issues or to such groups as handicapped persons. 



The Agenda 

Before 1980, the Heritage Foundation was a little-known source of pub- 
lications for conservative activists. It gained respectability and power after 
it became known that President Reagan relied heavily on it to develop his 
executive and legislative agenda. The foundation claims that of its 1981 
recommendations, •liearly two-thirds had been or were being transformed 
into policy" by the end of the President's first year in office. The cover 
for Mandate //quotes U.S. Attorney (kneral Edwin Meese as saying that 
President Reagan "personally will use Mandate IL and ... it will be an 
important contribution to what happens in this country in the years ahead." 
Educators would do well, then, to know what Mandate for Leadership I 
and II reconunend for education. 
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In 1981, Mandate for Leadership /caiicd on the federal government to: 

• Provide tuition tax credits and vouchers to give parents greater control 
over their children's education and to stimulate competition for an ailing 
education monopoly; 

• Allow school districts to convert Chapter One aid into vouchers, so that 
the disadvantaged could purchase educational services in either public 
or private schools; 

• Pass a school prayer constitutional amendment to remove any sugges- 
tion that the Constitution prohibits prayer in schools, requires participa- 
tion in prayer, or prohibits composed prayer; 

• Abolish the Cepartment of Education to break the stranglehold of cen- 
tralized special-interest control over education policy and to return le^n- 
sibility for education to its rightful place, die states and local communities 

• Adopt educational block grants to free state and local levels of crippling 
regulatory burdens and high administrative costs and to end the pre- 
emption of the education process by the federal govenment; 

• Limit federal funding for higher education to help for thc^i individuals 
truly needing assistance, to reduce federal subsidization of interest rates, 
and to require students receiving grants to pay for a larger portion of 
their expenses; 

• Clarify the interpretation of the term "recipient" as applied to Tide IX, 
so that it means only the program or activity receiving direct or indirect 
federal funds, thus curtailing federal regulation and protecting the in- 
tegrity of private schools; and 

• Redefine the federal role as one of leadership; that is, "deflnmg and en- 
couraging excellence,** making available the niost up-to-date and well- 
proven methods of its attainment and recognizing people and programs 
that exempl.fy excellence in education with Presidential Excellence 
Awards. 

One needs to read the Mandate documents carefully f o nnd what the real 
agenda is. The 1981 Mandate that calls for giving vouchers to the disad- 
vantaged was designed to avoid accusations that tuition tax credits would 
benefit only the middle class and, at the same time, to lay the groundwork 
for reducing aid to disadvantaged students (a long-time target of conserva- 
tive groups). According to Mandate, the intent is to: 

Keep Title I separate from all the other programs, and reuin its 
character as aid specifically Urgeted for the disadvantaged; but trans- 
form it into a voucher system. ... the aid itself would go . . direct- 
ly to the parents of disadvanuged children in the form of vouchers 
which could be used for either public or private education. 
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Even if it did not pass, this proposa] would make it impossible for 
anyone to accuse the Administration of ^'middle class bias** in its ad- 
vocacy of private-school tuition tax credits. (It would also lay the rhe- 
torical groundwork for fighting for cuts in Title I appropriations under 
the existin<^ structure). (P. 177) 

The 1984 Mandate For Leadership II reported that the 1981 initiatives 
•*werc successfully realized in direct proportion to the degree to which the 
Administration had control of decision making.** It lauded A Nation at Risk 

evidence that the foundation's objectives can be achieved through presiden- 
tial and federal intervention: 

The greatest success was at the executive level. The bipartisan Com- 
mission on Excellence in Educationrs] . . . timely analysis in 1983 
of the education malaise and its prescription for cure triggered wide- 
spread affirmative response: a national consensus on certain educa- 
tion principles emerged - core competencies for all students, higher 
standards, better teacher preparedness. . . . The Education Depart- 
ment's January 1984 State Education Statistics rcpon . . . shattered some 
long hekl illusions (such that more money automatically improves 
academic performance) and laid the groundwork for additional analy- 
sis. Finally, the Department's Secondary School Recoyiition Program 
... and the President's Academic Fitness Awards Progrun . . . have 
proven to be effective stimulants of educational excellence, (p. 52) 

Another ""success** resulted from fokling 42 narrow, categorical edu- 
cation programs into the Chapter 2 Block Gram. It *1ua given state 
and local agencies greater discretion over the application of federal 
funds and has saved them an estimated $1.8 milhon in administrative 
costs and 191 ,000 man-hours in paper work. In addition, case studies 
indicate that state agencies have been careful and responsible in ap- 
plying the grants.*** (p.53) 

Mandate //deplored lack of success at judicial and legislative levels. Al- 
though applauding a ""major victory** in the Grove City decision, which per- 
mitted sexual discrimination in a private university, the report warned that 
''congressional liberals** may be expected to renew efforts to pass new ver- 
sions of the ''so-called Civil Rights Act of 1984, which would mandate un- 
precedented and devastating intrusion by the federal government into the 
activities of the states and private institutions** (pp. S2-S3). 

Attempts to achieve conservative initiatives through legislative action 
failed almost completely. According to Mandate II, tuition tax-credits legis- 

*StiMlies indicated that 'nuch of the money was being used to purchase computers and soft- 
ware for general use 
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lation failed because of "the dilatory manner in which the Secretary of Edu- 
cation and the White House (with the notable exceptions of President Rea- 
gan and Counselor Edwin Mecse) dealt with this proposal." No action was 
taken during the first term to use Chapter One funds for vouchers. The 
prayer amendment fell short of the two-thirds majority needed for passage. 
Efforts to abolish the Department of Education were abandoned: ^ndecd." 
says the Heritage Foundation, "Ihe procrastinating manner in which the Ad- 
ministration dealt with the proposal sent signals to the Hill that the Ad- 
ministration was less than serious about the venture." 

Several of the incomplete initiatives of the last four years might have 
succeeded if an early, unified effort had been focused on the task of 
winning congressional and public support. In some cases, factions with- 
in the Administratkm either failed to act at crucial points or acted coun- 
terproductively, thereby ensuring defeat of the effort. A carefully 
designed game plan and a Secretary dedicated to President Reagan's 
agenda and to working with the conservatives in the Department to 
implement it were often lacking, (p. 53) 

The Heritage Foundation's proposed initiatives for 1985 pressed harder. 
On page 62 of Mandate II appears the following: 

1) Appoint a national commission to examine the effectiveness of 
federal education programs. 

2) Encourage state initiatives to establish tuition tax credits and edu- 
cation vouchers. 

3) Publicize sute efforts to allow prayer in school 

4) Obtain unitary declarations from school districts that can pass the 
two-part test on discrimination - do not harass such districts if they 
pass the test, even if they are composed of a majority of one race. 

5) Review civil rights regulations affecting education, with the goal 
of eliminating the effects test wording. 

6) Enact legislation dial would require students receiving federal 
f;nancial assistance to adhere to minimum academic standards. 

7) Appoint a Presidential Commission on Higher Education to ex- 
amine the purpose of higher education and to suggest ways of achiev- 
ing that purpose. 

8) Merge the Office of Management with the Office of Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation. 

9) Merge the Office of Inter-Govemmental/Inter- Agency Affairs with 
the Office of Legislation and Public Affairs. 

10) Abolish or consolidate the Regional Offices. 

1 1) Abolish the National Institute of Education, the National Center 
for Education Statistics, and the Office of Education Research and Im- 
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provement, and combine their functions into a ucv Office of the As- 
sistant Secretaiy for Research. 



Mandates for the Role of the Federal Government 

The principal agenda item stated for the federal role in education, found 
in both Mandates, is to leave education decision making to state and local 
officials. According to Mandate /, the federal government *1ias absolut^^ly 
no business dictating to local school districts how or what they must teach** 
(p. 185). The report says that federal education policy should "restore 
authority to the states and local communities, and increase their discretion- 
ary funding power** (p. 170). 

Local authonty has always been one of the greatest straigths of our 
educational system. . . . Local school officials must certainly know 
the needs of their students better than the federal government, (p. 1 85) 

The Heritage Foundation states that the federal govemmem should be- 
come "supportive** of state and local school systems rather than "interven- 
tionist.** The prescribed way to avoid an interventionist role is to eliminate 
regulation, cease all investigatory actions, initiate no advocacy for any 
groups or persons, and collect no information relative to compliance with 
court orders or legislative mandates. Indeed the executive departments of 
federal government are expected to change judicial and legislative mandates, 
to blunt their administration, or to render them harmless through neglect. 

The rhetoric about state and local control must be understood in terms 
of the long-range conservative agenda, which has not changed much since 
the early days of this nation's history. Since Andrew Jackson's election to 
the White House, American conservatives have been strong proponents of 
their brand of states' rights and local control. After Jackson's election, the 
Federalists believed that the devil (common people) had taken over the fed- 
eral government; so they left Washington and returned home In order to 
use state and local agencies (churches, courts, and schools) to promote their 
philosophy of government (Schlesinger 1950). 

The current call to return control to states and local agencies springs from 
a conviction that state and local officials may be more responsive than fed- 
eral officials to conservative pressures to blunt or to reduce gains resulting 
from federal initiatives to open educational opportunity to Black- Americans 
(through desegregation, affirmative action, and college loans), to women 
(through Title IX, affirmative action, and college loans), to the handicapped 
(through P.L. 94-142 and Department of Education r^ulations), and to 
new immigrant populations (through bilingual education programs and re- 
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laied regulations). During the past two decades, federal court decisions, 
legislative actions, and supportive regulations have tended to support these 
groups while local and sute traditions generally have not. 

The Heritage Foundation does not wish to get the federal government 
out of education altogether. The reports recommend a **more genuinely fed- 
eral' . program of f-deral and stote cooperation." The federal role is to 
press for improved academic performance and traditional values as defined 
by conservatives. 

But this [reduced federal presence in our schools] need not mean 
that the federal role in education must be passive or that the govern- 
mem should abandon its legitimate concerns about the quality of Amen- 
can education. Rather, the federal government will be freed to pursue 
a fa/ more effective role in helping our schools and colleges improve 
their performance. (Mjndate /, p. 164) 

The American people do not need Washington to run their schools. 
All they need is a sense that excellence is legitimate and achievable, 
some suggestions about what standards to set for their own schools, 
the relevant questions to ask their teachers and local administrators, 
and some information on how the schools are doing and what seems 
to work around th^ country. {Mandate II, p. 56) 

A Shift in Thinking About the Department of Education 

Mandate for Leadership // abandons the call for abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Education. Rather, it calls for controlling and using the agency 
to promote the conseivative agenda. 

The question now becomes: How can it be turned inio an agency 
of minimum nuisance, modest scope and yet positive moral :nfluence 
on the nature and quality of American education, (p. 54, emphasis 
added) 

Even the 1981 Mandate noted that "the status of the {Department of Edu- 
cation] as a Cabinet department is less critical . . . than the overhaul of 
federal education policy^ (p. 166). In 1984, Mandate II recommended that 
the department should become a "three-room school house" with each u^m 
serving a different function: 

The first room would house a check-writing machine from which 
funds are disbursed to sutcs atid localities . [in] block grants. . . 
{lit will be tnc obligation of the recipients, not federal bureaucrats, 
to decide exactly how to spend the funds, (p. 54) 

The second room would house a small but outstanding statisti- 
cal bureau . to collect education dau of high quality and leliability 
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and to issue reports on the condition and progress of American educa- 
tioD at all levds . . . direct the administration of professionally designed 
achievenieot tests, conducted under controlled conditions. . . .Honest 
comparisons based on hidi standards could be obtauied and promptly 
publicized. 

The third room . . . would house a Ixilly pulpit.** From there the 
Depaitmenfs leaders and other Americans with sound ideas would assist 
in the effort to improve schools and colleges, ideas would issue forth, 
with serious talk of values and curricular content, and ''moral pres- 
sure** for school reform could be mobilized . . . projecting a vision 
of what citizens might reasonably expect from their children's schools, 
teachers, textbodcs and colleges, (p. 55) 

After c(xnmeotiag that ^'it is not necessary that the federal govemnnent 
must be coercive to be effective in education,** Mandate U states that the 
federal level ought to establish a ''comprehensive, timely and reliable in- 
formation system,** which is ''necessary for the inq>rovement of education- 
al quality.** Information g^bering is to be bdstered by "cotisuitation and 
technical assistance ... an area where the federal government is positioned 
to attract the limited number of genuine experts who can offer advice Con- 
trolled research and development projects, "if oriented toward practical 
problem-solving, rather than Values clarification,' can be worthwhile** to 
lend credibility to the information that is disseminated. 

Using the Department of Education to disseminate ''credible** infcnma- 
tion se^s a laudable objective, until one understands how much power 
over state and local policy is gained by controlling what that information 
will be, how it is gathered, and how and when and to whom it is dissemi- 
nated. Indeed, die Heritage Foundation's traditional opposition to die Dqiart- 
ment of Education and to other information-gathering agencies stems from 
their having collected and disseminated information that refuted the con- 
servative position on civil rights, disci|riinary practices, and instructional 
techniques. 

Mandate //concludes that it is "futile" to think of depoliticizing research 
and data collection; so, steps need to be taken to link it with "larger policy 
concerns** and the "political agenda** rather than leaving it "captive to educa- 
tional data collection and research interest groups** (p. 62). DaU collection 
is to be reorganized and headed by a person "of distinction and demonstrated 
accomfriishment** (p. 62) w^o also has been appointed by a President who 
knows that "every action, every activity is measured against how it advances 
the accomplidimwtt of the [political] agenda" (p. 51 1). Qcariy, the Foun- 
dation feels that the federal role is to use information collection and dis- 
semination as an instrument for pronK)ting conservative political goals. 
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According to Mandate II, the federal government should stop regulating 
local and state governments as well as private agencies for compliance widi 
civil rights mandates and odier federal regulations odious to the founda- 
tion. Instead, •'credible" people should collect and disseminata information 
favorable to conservative objectives. That information could be used by 
vocal interest groups that would put pressure on state legislatures, gover- 
nors, and local officials to force them to implement programs that cannot 
be achieved through federal action. 

Given the resistance at the federal level to amending the U.S. Con- 
stmitior state referenda are central to maintainirig the political momen- 
tum [for a prayer amendment]. To encourage this trend, state efforts 
should be publicized by the new adminisu^ation. (p. 58) 

Reshaping the Goak of Education 

The Heritap.e Foundation is a voice for traditional conservative philoso- 
phy, which emphasizes basic academics and traditional values, neither cf 
which is specifically defined. A "basic" education is defined as facts tested 
by achievement tests: 

A Secretary of Education should make it ciear that he does have a 
clear objective against which all education programs will be evalu- 
ated: their contibutions to die basic academic skills of reading, wnt- 
ing, and calculation, as measured by standardized norm-referenced 
tests. (Mandate I, p. 178, emphasis added) 

The Mandates also set forth some broader educational functions: "die 
search for truth, the acquisition of acajemic sKi»!s, the development of a re- 
sponsible citizenry" (Mandate II p. 56). Education is expected to fulfill some 
quite utilitarian values: "still another opportMint^ to stress traditional values 
(employment, job preparation, productivity, etc.)" (Mandate /, p. 178). 

According \o the foundation, the traditional values are not humanistic, 
aesthetic, or affective. Such objectives are labeled ''social engineering," 
"liberal-left," or "psycho-social" (Mandate i pp. 187-88). 

Positions with the Department of Education . . . should be filled with 
individuals with strong commitment to the attainment an * improve- 
n^ent of basic academic skills. Those individuals should also oppose 
any further Federal support for ^liumarJ^tic" or psycho-socij»l educa- 
tion activities, f^otects or programs. 

Ml personnel who in Jicate suppo.t of '^humanistic" or psycho-social 
programs in the school * old be relocated to other agencies or moved 
to positions where th( y will have no authority, (p. 194) 
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The foundation certainly does not see educaticii as a means for improv- 
ing society, except as individuals are taught to conform to the American 
values as defined by conservative special-interest groups: 

Capitulating to the demands of special interest groups, the federal 
government has imposed upon the nation's schools false dogmas that 
have undermined the education process and distorted education's pri- 
mary mission. (Mandate II, p. 56) 

Mandates for the Future of Public Schools 

Mandates land //continue the American conservatives' historical oppo- 
sition to public schools. The 1980s version of the opposition is to point 
to real deficiencies of the public schools, exaggerate them as needed, link 
the schools with unpopular court decisions or legislative actions, denounce 
school officials and their associations, and then appeal to an upwardly mo- 
bile niiddle class with expendable income and to the declining number of 
taxpayers with children in schools. Mandate II calls for govenunent sup- 
port for non-public schools, stressing tuition tax credits and vouchers. To 
&.cure such aid, federal officials should use their office as a t/ully pulpit,** 
fiom which pronouncements could be backed up by federal block grants, 
which would ensure state-level attention to the federal agenda: 

The Secretary of Education should travel widely, stressing the im- 
portance and r.;cessity of parental choice, and indicating that credits 
and vouchers can facilitate choice for parents of all income level** (p. 
57) 

Parents apparently should have choice only to attend schools that teach 
a set of acceptable norms: 

A system of alternate schooling will be prefeiable only to the de- 
gree that the guiding principles of the new schools are an improve- 
ment over those that have guided the old. No improvement will be 
made if, for example, the alternate schools pursue distorted or antiso- 
cial objectives, (p. 57) 

Apparently, the foundation feels it has found a way to control schools 
more effectively. The 1981 Mandate castigated values clarification (a teach- 
ing technique actually used by very few schools) for dictating values 
(p. 188-89). But by 1984 Mandate II seamed to be proposing a national 
values clarification to control all schools. 

On? option that shot'*^ be considered is that of publicly debating 
the purpose of schooling in the United States, and iht values this na- 
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tion represents, and the feasibility of instituting broad, reasonable 
agreed-upon guidelines at the state level, (p. 57) 

Mandates Against Special Interest Groups'* 

Mandate II continues the foundation's efforts to halt enforcement of af- 
firmative action and other civil rights legislation, primarily through budge- 
tary controls, restafBng, shifting responsibility to offices currently controlled 
by people the foundation trusts - al' in an effort to undercut any action 
from the federal level: 

All civil rights en' .rcement activities . . . should be shifted to the 
Department of Justice. There, enforcement action should proceed only 
ftom private suits or suits filed by the Justice Department and not 
through compliance reviews, (p. 56) 

Civil rights and school desegregation are old-time targets for conserva- 
tives; and the foundation thinks that the time is politically right to eradicate 
the gains made under administiations that, in its terms, "pandered to spe- 
cial interest groups." 

The administration should move to obtain unitary declarations from 
<ichool districts that can pass the two-part test Even if the districts are 
convoscd of a majority of one race, they should be free of harassment. 

[The school] should no longer be subject to remedial supervision 
by the courts. Neither should the school have to submit plans concerning 
the ftiture administration of the school district. Control of the district 
should be left in the hands of the school board, parents and other local 
education agencies, (pp. 58-59) 

[R]eview . . . civil rights regulations with the goal of eliminating 
the eftccts-test wording. . . . enforcement proceedings should be 
limited to concrete, specific acts of discrimination; practices should 
not be considered discriminatory if they have the effect, but not the 
intent of leading to an imbalance of legally protected groups, (p. 60) 

Affirmative action and numerical quotas should not be considered 
acceptable methods of achieving parity. The schools should be free 
to do their job, which is to educate the nation's youth, (pp. 59-60) 

Having fought desegregation in every possible way at state and local lev- 
els, the conservative coalition is now seeking ways to undermine desegre- 
gation by withholding budgets from or restaffing those that are charged with 
compliance reviews and irvestigations. 

The Mandates are especially opposed to bilingual education, women's 
rights, handicapped aid, professional educators and their orgar zations, and 
federal grants for research and development. They particularly oppose those 



curriculum projects that arouse emotional op x>s(^ion. According to Man- 
date I: 



Women's Education Equity is . . . more in k' pin^ with extreme 
feminist ideology than concern for the quality of education. ... Its 
programs require immediate scrutiny and its budget should be drasti- 
cally cut. (pp. IV'-SO) 

Teacher Coips should continue to receive continued siqiport, but . . . 
support for Teacher Centers ^which function as taxpayer financed un- 
ion halls) should be cut. (p. 180) 

[Bilingual programs] fail to equip studenu. to advance and compete 
in the mainstream of American society. ... In the eyes of many, it 
has become a means of cultural maintenance. There is nothing wrong 
with people trying to maintain their culmre, but they should be in charge 
of doing it - not the federal government. . . . Our schools should con- 
centrate on teaching English to these children. They are going to have 
to learn English sooner or later - so why not sooner? (pp. 186-87) 

The Foundation's Strategy for Change 

Mandate II presents a clear strategy for achieving recoiranended objec- 
tives. lnd<*^, the subtitle of the report, Continuing the Conservative Revo- 
lution, is supported throughout with specific ideas about how it can be 
achieved. Chapters 23 and 24 analyze the powers and constraints on 
presidential power; and Chapter 25, *Techniques for Managing Policy 
Change,** presents a political agenda guiding all actions to circumvent or 
to subvert legislative and judicial mandates and prerogatives: 

If every . . . political executive controlled only ten percent of the 
bureaucratic discretion in his area of responsibility, the federal govern- 
ment could be turned upside down. Much of the President's conserva- 
tive mandate could be implemented without l^islative changes, (p. 560) 

Federal agencies, such as the Departments of Justice and Education, are 
to be restaffed with new personnel who are "credible" to conservatives and 
who support conservative ideological views of what education is for and 
who should be educated. In managing tenured career civil service person- 
nel, the President is to rely primarily on motivating staff members who 
are termed *'climbers^ because they are "purely self-interested and moti- 
vated by things . . . power, income and prestige . . . over which the polit- 
ical executive has some control" (p. 522). Both new appointees and the 
climbers are to control what gets attention and what gets funded. The Presi- 
dent is to use appointments and budgeury controls to weaken programs 
that enjoy congressional or popular support. Part-time personnel or con- 
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traded consultants are to be used to meet this goal when full-time person- 
nel cannot be co-opted or controlled. 

Most educational programs, particularly those that have strong support 
in Congress, are to be given to state and local officials to administer with 
litde oversight and few regulations. Sute officials are to be empowered 
to exercise more influence over local programs; they are to be the primary 
Ainnels for federal initiatives. Federal influence over state and local poli- 
cies and practices is to be exercised by controlling information and oy focus- 
ing public opinion on getting the desired action from state and local officials. 

Information and influence are to be directed to create and sustain alter- 
natives to public schools, to reduce government initiatives to provide ser- 
vices for historically neglected groups, to preserve conservative views of 
individual and institutional roles in society, to promote conservative values, 
and to strengthen and ensure the longevity of conservative influences and 
controls at all levels of government. 

What We Can Expect to See from the Federal Government 

Mandate I and //certainly will be influential in developing federal poli- 
cy until at least 1988, and personnel appointments and actions stemming 
from that policy will be affecting education policy for a decade or more. 
The Heritage Foundation's role as advocate of conservative policy and prac- 
tice in the United States leaves little doubt that federal policies will be 
designed to fiilfill the traditional conservative agenda. 

The foundation states that it is "dedicated to the principles of free com- 
petitive enterprise, limited government, individual liberty, and a strong na- 
tional defense.** But there are other, less accepted objectives that have been 
on the conservative agenda for decades; and those, too, may influence policy 
in order to make education serve that agenda. Such policies include initia- 
tives that at root have the effect of: 1) indoctrinating children with conser- 
vative ideology and preventing schools from teaching anything contrary to 
this ideology; 2) weakening public support for public schools; 3) promot- 
ing the interests of private schools; 4) keeping black, immigrant, or other 
poor minority students out of neighborhood schools that conservatives feel 
are linked to their property values; and 5) laying the groundwork for long- 
range conservative influence in federal government, regardless of who ij 
in the White House or Congress. 

The Heritage Foundation Mandates, viewed in conjunction with tradi- 
tional conservative goals and actions, presage the following iniiiatives from 
the federal level: 
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1. Consolidate control over federal education agencies. 

2. Control the collection and dissemination of information about edu* 
cation. 

3. Direct pressure on local boards and state legislatures to clarify and 
standardize educational expectations and to ptcs^ for vouchers and 
prayer in the school. 

4. Undermine confidence in public schools. 

5. Reduce educatioDtu opportunity for historically neglected populations. 

If the federal agenda does follow that set fordi in the Mandates, the ques- 
tion becomes, *'Who benefits and who loses from the Excellence Move- 
mem?" That question is now being debated in virtually every state legislature. 
While appearing to disassociate itself from education policy, the federal 
government perhaps is exercising greater influence over policy than it does 
in those areas in which it traditionally has provided funds. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Implementing Excellence: 
Some Cautionary Notes 

The time has come when we awe it to our country and ourselves to 
speak the whole truth in this matter, even though it disturbs our self- 
satisfaaton a hit. 

-James Gordon Carter, 1824 
Early Massachusetts Educator 

In Chapter One reference was made to reformers who prostitute the pur- 
suit of educational excellence by indiscriminately plopping *Vhipped cream 
on mud." The Excellence Movement has had its share of hucksters and 
mountebanks who exploit the call for reform by promoting ill-conceived 
and limited programs and policies. It probably is not surprising that some 
educators are attracted to the quick fix or high profile solutions, given the 
intense pressures for accountability and the precipitous decline in public 
confidence in the schools. However, superficial responses to comfAex educa- 
tional problems actually may exacerbate the current troubles plaguing 
U. S. schools. 

Successful implementation of reforms to achieve educational excellence 
must confront and resolve a wide range of phL^ *phical, political, eco- 
nomic, and social issues. A short list of such iss* ^ would include: What 
is excellence? Can we provide excellence for all students? Who will pay 
for excellence? How will the pursuit of excellence affect extant social rela- 
tionships? Will educational excellence promote economic prosperity and 
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social justice? Clearly, it is important that we focus on these questions as 
wc consider the salient criticisms in the reform reports and their recom- 
mendations for change. 

The lefonn rqxMts have been criticized on many fronts. Tn some instances, 
these criticisms were defen^^ive reactions from professional educators or 
odier apologists for public schools. Various efforts at implementing excel- 
lence have been criticized for setting unrealistic performance expectations 
without providing adequate support and resources. Although some reac- 
tions have been defensive, even petty, many have come from thoughtful 
analysts whose criticisms have been useful for anyone genuinely trying to 
improve educational quality. Nevertheless, if educational quality is to im- 
prove, reformers need to know some of the shortcomings, inconsistencies, 
and unanticipated negative consequences of their reconunendations and their 
implementation. Let us now look at some of the most frequent criticisms 
relative to the reform reports and their implementation in order to identify 
impediments to the improvement of educational quality and to overcome 
them by designing more successful efforts. 

Tei^^^us Ties Between Education Research and Policy 

Some of the reform reports did not purport to be based on education re- 
search; rather, they were written as political documents that would arouse 
public attention and mswc policy makers to action. Others claimed to have 
research to support their recommendations. 

The research base used to justify the Excellence Movement in its early 
stages has been described as being ''patchy, dated and not nearly as dra- 
matic as the rhetoric" (Peterson 1983). For example, some of the state and 
federal reports since 1983 have called for more time in school, even though 
research has consistently demonstrated that the nature and quality of stu< 
dents* engaged time in learning tasks is more important than the amount 
of time spent in school (Karweit and Slavin 1982). 

The reform reports have tended to emphasize evidence that the schools 
were failing, while overlooking or ignoring other evidence. Many reports 
failed to acknowledge that achievement had improved somewt at in basic 
skills in populations targeted by federal funding programs, while it had 
declined in pjpulations neglected under federal funds (Lapointe 1984). Some 
reports exaggerated the need for more technological personnel and engineers 
(Rotberg 1984). They also underplayed the need for higher-level skills in 
problem-solving and failed to note that SAT scores had declined more in 
verbal skills than m math (Rotberg 1984). 
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Astute state and local politicians have used existing research to gain credi- 
bility in order to push their particular reform initiatives. Nevertheless, the 
use of education research as evidence to suK>ort one side or another of a 
political debate lessens its potential contributions to the improvement of 
practice. Unfortunately, those unsuspecting so- s who implement policies 
on the persuasive power of research-based rhetoric must deal with the bro- 
ken promises and unanticipated consequences when negative results are 
forthcoming. 

While we do not now have, nor probably ever will have, an adequate 
research base to provide unequivocal guidance for policy and practice, it 
seems poor policy to overstate the problems in our schools and to exagger- 
ate the outcomes of reform reconunendations based on inaccurate or in- 
complete research data. Change should be based as much on informed, 
professional judgment as on the currently available research base. Research 
simply is too contradictory and too inadequate to provide the sole basis for 
making national education policy decisions. 

Oversiinpiifications 

Son^ reports have been criticized for making simplistic recommenda- 
tions. For example, more instructional time does not necessarily result in 
greater productivity and achievement, particularly if the teacher makes the 
same pedagogical mistakes over and over again. More pay does not auto- 
matically make better teachers. Spending more time or more money as a 
v.ay to achieve quality is a simplistic response to a very complex problem. 
This is a lesson that we should have learned from the mistakes of past fad- 
dish reforms. 

Some reform reports seem to oversimplify research that purports to show 
a relationship between educational reform and the resolution of a social prob- 
lem, such as unemployment, when actually little evidence exists to indicate 
that more and better education opens jobs for groups who are victims of 
job discrimination or for workers whose jobs have become obsolete be- 
cause of technological advances in their occupations. 

The reports also have been accused of oversimplifying how easy it is to 
get reforms enacted. Almost always they ignore the costs of implementa- 
tion, and they suggest few ways to deal with the resistance and the inertia 
that makes change difficult. 

Top-Down Reform 

The most prevalent state and local responses to the reform reports as- 
sume that education can be improved by imposing authoritiy from the top 
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down. The prevailing mood seems to be that moral leadership from nation- 
al authorities and prescrqHive leadership from stotc authorities can change 
the schools. The whole reform process seems to be a repetition of the falla- 
cies that caused the Great Society and the War on Poverty reformers to 
believe diat they could reform the schods by selling ideas and packages 
to state education agencies and superintendents. We failed miserably in those 
attempts because we did not reach the classroom; we did not reach into 
the everyday lives of students and teachers; we did not 'ecognize that the 
schools function through a network of decision systems over which other 
higher authorities have limited control or impact. Too cften, top^wn re- 
forms are proclaimed using slick, four-cdor brochures to convince the public 
that something is being done, when the real purpose is to maintain the sta- 
tus quo. Authentic educational reform requires fundamental changes at the 
building level and in each classroom (see Chapter Two). 

When central office administration is isolated from classrooms, its im- 
pact on teaching and learning is small and may even be negative. Some 
school districts, in an effort to improve mstruction, unleash a horde of 
authoritarian supervisors, who do little more than engender hostility and 
resistance from teachers. 

The effective schodls literature, which has influenced many local responses 
to the Excellence Movement, tends to emphasize strong administrative con- 
trol, particularly by the ouilding principal. Faulty interpretations of strong 
administrative control may lead to the single-minded pursuit of a narrow 
academic purpose while stifling teacher creativity (see Chapters Eight and 
Nine). 

Inadequate Attention to Cost 

Lack of attention to the costs of reform and to the federal role in im- 
plementing those reforms is a frequently mentioned criticism of the reports. 
Although many of the second-stage reform reports acknowledge that greater 
funding will be necessary, few oi the early reports paid any alttntion to 
the coSiS of the reforms they proposed (some did call for more federal as- 
sistance). Adding time to the school day or year adds costs. Merit pay plans 
add costs. Adding graduation requirements adds costs. Redu^jig class size 
adds costs. Better evaluation systems or more staff development for staff 
members add costs. The American Association of School Administrators 
estimated that education would cost 28% more per year if recommenda- 
tions from A Nation at Risk were fiiUy implemented. The Carnegie report, 
A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century (1986), estimates that 
needed reforms, including some extraordinary proposals for compensating 
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teachers, wiU require "substantial" costs, which can be met only if the propor- 
tion of gross national product allocated to education is maintained rather 
than continually reduced. 

While the essential reforms needed for true excellence are not ensured 
sunply by adding more money to school budgets (many reforms truly do 
not require more money), the recommendations from Me reports calling 
for more time, more supervision, more development, b-tte; materials, and 
technological assistance definitely will cost more mor y. 7Tie reports have 
been widely criticized by educators for failing to consller ways for schools 
to get additional nxmey. 

For many educators, one of the salutaiy effects of the reform movement 
has been increased expenditores at the state level, although in general these 
have not been sufficient to support widespread reform. Rather, they have 
resulted in small-scale pilot projects and showcase programs that have won 
media and public attention. 

Overreliance on the Power of Computers 

Many school districts across the country have responded to the perceived 
''computer illiteracy" crisis by purchasing computers and software with no 
clear plans for how to use them. The trend has been for school districts 
to buy computers when funds are available and sometimes when they are 
not. Block grant funds often are used for such purchases in some states. 
In the rush to look up-to-date, school districts showcase computers because 
they are highly visible evidence of reform in this era of rapid technological 
change. The rush for computer hardware is reminiscent of the purchase 
of language L oratory equipment in the late 1950s in response to the hys- 
teria that surrounded the launching of Sputnik. A few years later, most of 
the sophisticated tape recorders, carrels, and headphones were catching dust 
in thousands of schools because teachers did not know how to use the equip- 
ment or competent foreign language teachers were not available to supple- 
ment electronic instruction. 

Quite understandably, criticism has begun to emerge about the rush to 
implement reform recommendations for "computer literacy" with the pur- 
chase of thousands of computers. Apparently, schools are not the only in- 
stinitions that have made foolish decisions about computer applications; one 
prominent investment newsletter reported such problems in business and 
industry: 

Will it save money? Teleconfeiencing does cut cost, true, ... but 
equipment and transmission costs can easily exceed any savings. 



Will it really savr ♦ime? Electronic bulletin boards put information 
on display fast, but getting data takes longer; ... In many cases an 
old fashioned bulletin board will work as well. Same thing holds for 
voicemail. It cuts back and forth calling, makes sure recorded mes- 
sages get to the other person eventually. But in most cases dictating 
a quick memo will be just as effective. 

Will it really boost business? Certainly not as much as fast-talking 
haixlware salesmen claim. ... [It will not provide] the "in person" 
touch that's so important in business agreements (Research Institute 
Recommendations, 4 December 1934, p 3) 

Many observers have pointed out that computers and high technology 
will not open many jobs. Schools and colleges may be flooding the high- 
tech labor market in^, as a result, reducing labor costs for that market. 
Meanwhile, students are not getting instruction and training that would be 
more appropriate ^r other types of employment. 

There is little argument about the importance of computer literacy, but 
the lack of compatibility among the various types of hardware and so^- 
ware make it difficult to provide training that does not have to be undone 
or redone by employers. A related problem is that there is no consensus 
on what "compute! literacy" means, so the public is confused when cl?ims 
are made that the schools teach computer literacy in the curriculum. 

Computer instruction seems to be most successful when the school has 
a teacher who has unusual interest and ability combined with the time and 
energy to design a program, recruit students into the program, secure the 
cooperation of other teachers and the principal, and generate continuing 
enthusiasm. The danger is that if this person leaves, the program might 
dry up or become so routine and mundane that student interest will wane. 
Then, protecting and maintaining the equipment becomes more important 
than student utilization. 

Software seems to be another weakness in computer instruction. Much 
of what is available seems no better than the workbooks traditionally used 
to provide endless drill and practice. The initial motivation students might 
have to learn to use the computer dies quickly if all the computer program 
delivers is drivel. 

Cost and maintenance present other problems. Even when the lardware 
is "donated** to the school, the costs for the software to use the computer 
may be more than what the "gift** is worth. Some have even suggested that 
the gift is merely a gimmick to get the school committed to a certain brand 
of computer, which tnen requires the purchase of expensive peripherals and 
software to make the computer operational. Maintenance costs to keep the 
equipment operating and in good repair is an important budgetary consider- 
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ation. FaUure to consider such factors haj caused many other types of equip- 
ment to end up in school closets or storerooms. Finally, security is an in- 
creasing problem as both professional and amateur thieves find schools to 
be easy targets for stealing both equipment and software. 

Staff resistance is another barrier to beUer and more widespread use of 
computers. Teachers in general have not taken well to instructional tech- 
nology (textbooks and the chalkboard are notable exceptions). They show 
no more hospitality to computer keyboards and video monitors than they 
did to phonographs, film projectors, and tape recorders when those inno- 
vations first appeared on the scene. Certainly, there will be a need for ex- 
tensive staff development and preservice training if computers are to be 
used effectively in the classroom. 

None of these criticisms is to say that schools should not teach computer 
courses or use computer software to teach content or skills; but it does ar- 
gue for clearer definition of purposes; better marshalling of personnel, equip- 
ment, and software; and long-range planning before rushing into poorly 
conceived programs. The public relations value of such purchases and pro- 
grams will be shortlived and can backfire when malcontents in the commu- 
nity realize that mistakes have been made and begin to look for persons 
to blame. Recrimination and retribution are more likely than reform when 
educators hitch on to shortsighted bandwagons. 

Elitism and Inequity 

The reform reports with their focus on excellence carry a tone of elitism. 
Indeed, one definition of excellent (now archaic, according to Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary) is "superior, of higher rank or importance." 
Such a definition seems to be guiding some reform-minded policy makers. 
The dark side of elitism is captured by Kenneth Goodman (1984): 

Excellence as a goal is not itself incompatible with the goal of equi- 
ty. But those who propose **Education for Excellence" argue that the 
attempts to produce educational equity have failed, that they have 
brought mediocrity and low standards, and that as a result a crisis ex- 
ists in the school which is somehow related to a political, social and 
economic crisis in the society as a whole. They see the problems of 
education as flowing from this relaxation of standards and a lowerine 
of expectations. So what they propose is that schools stop trying to 
serve all young people and concentrate on only those who can excel, 
who can achieve excellence. 

Understondably, some educators resist the call for educational excellence 
because they consider such a stand elitist and a way of Circumventing the 
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need for expanded educational opportunity for all students. Equity has been 
a central goal of education policy during the last quarter century. Any ac- 
tions that will Giminish this goal should be scrutinized by educators. One 
of the reform reports addressing the issue of educational equity called it 
the '^unfinished agenda " The National Coalition of Advocates for Students, 
in its report Children at Risk, argues: 

The United States cannot affoid to leave under-developed the talents 
of millions of children who happen to be bom different by virtue of 
race, language, sex or income status. Nor can it ignore, under the pre- 
tense of educational excellence, the unfinished national task of offer- 
ing every child - Black, Hispanic, Native American, Asian and White 
- a fiur diance to karn and become a self-^ifknem cit^ 
promise of this nation has been its commitment to extend opportunity 
to a// - not just some - of its children. 

Policy makers at many different levels talk of bringing excellence 
to the schools and ignore the fact that hundreds of thousands of young- 
sters aie not receiving even minimal educational opportunities guaran- 
teed under law. In the current climate of educational reform, many 
observers have assumed that past legislative actions have achieved ac- 
cess and equity for studrats in our schools. With these matters taken 
care of, they believe, they can now mm attention to the distinct and 
separate issue of quality, (p. 4) 

The Children at Risk report goes on to provide the following evidence 
to support the claim that "the income level of a child's family is a major 
determinant of the quality and quantity of education that a child receives": 

The average child from a family whose income is in the top quarter 
of the income range gets four years more schooling than the average 
child whose family income is in the botonn quarter. 

Many school districts allocate substantially fewer dollars to schools in 
poor and minority neighborhoods. The disparities among schools within 
a district arc often just as great as the gq> between low-income urban 
and rural districts and affluent suburban districts within the same state. 

Smdies of classroom interactions reveal significant differences in 
teacher exprc'iations and behavior towards students b^scd on the so- 
cial class of the smdents. Of the more than 40 million public school 
smdenls, between 20 and 25 percent were eligible for Title I programs 
in 1980-81. Only about half of those eligible actually received ser- 
vices. . . .In 1980, Title! provided compensatory education services 
to over five million children, 70 percent of whom were in elementary 
schools. Over half of the smdents served were White, nearly a third 
Black, and the rest ^'Spanish sumamed,** or other, (p. 8) 
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Since 1981, ... in real dollars, the program has suffered a 20 per- 
cent reduction in funding. . . . This erosion has occurred despite re- 
search findings which indicate that the Title I Program contributed to 
the improvement of educational achievement for low-income students 
and reversed the impact of low expectations, inferior materials and 
resources, and overcrowded classes. ... The National Assessment 
of Educational Progress in 1981 showed dramatic increases in read- 
ing scores for disadvantaged students over the past ten years Most 
impressive were reading level gains among Black elementary sciiool- 
agc and 1 1 -year-old students, whic i reduced the gap between Black 
and White students by 40 percent. Reading experts cited federal aid 
for reading instruction in elementary schools as a vital factor in these 
gains. Similar patterns were evident in mathematics. . . . However, 
. . . under the "new federalism," Tide I was collapsed into Chapter 
I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. Chapter 
I weakened targeting requirements, ranoved previously required par- 
ent advisory councils, eliminated many other accountability require- 
ments, and substantially reduced federal monitoring and enforcement, 
(pp. 8-9) 

Passow (1984), in a comprehensive analysis of the reform reports, criti- 
cizes them for providing little attention to and inadequate solutions for the 
problems of the urban poor. His criticism is based on intensive work with 
the problems of urban poor children since the beginning of the War on Pov- 
erty (another reform effort whose history the current reformers should heed). 
He writes: 

The levels of literacy and numeracy among students in urban schools 
tend, for the most part, to fall below those of the nation's schools in 
genera] and probably account for a sizable share of the National Com- 
mission's perception of risk. Some urban schools are "effective," of 
course, but they are far too small in number to justify ignoring the 
needs of poor and minority students, (p. 680) 

Inequities are increasing. For example, children in middle-class white 
schools are four times more likely to have a computer than children in lower- 
status black schools. They are more likely to have a teacher skilled in 
computer applications, who uses the computer to promote creativity and 
problem-solving, while the lower-status school uses it to monitor rote and 
drill exercises. These discrepant statistics occur in many other compari- 
sons, reflecting the inequities of social class. The challenge before us is 
well expressed in the following quott from the report of the Carnegie Task 
Force on Teaching ?.s a Profession, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 
21st Century: 
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We do not believe the educational system needs repairing; we be- 
lieve it must be rebuilt to match the drastic change needed in our econ- 
omy ii we are to prepare our children for productive lives in the 21st 
century. It is no exaggeration to suggest that America must now pro- 
vide to the many the same quality of education presently reserved for 
the fortunate few. The cost of not doing so will be a steady erosion 
in the American standard of living, (pp. 3-4) 

Narrow Curricular Focus 

Increased graduation requirements and mandated time aUocations for basic 
subjects have narrowed the high school curriculum. Enrollments in voca- 
tional schools and vocational classes have been curtailed. Teachers in the 
arts state that they have lost enrollments. The call for more time-on-task 
is used as an excuse for eliminating or reducing assemblies, " 'i trips, 
educational games, extracurricular clubs, and informal times for teachers 
and students to interact. 

We are so busy preparing for time-on-task, marking the workbook 
pages, and keeping records of progress that we have no t** le left for 
educating. I try to get twenty minutes for it each day. T ,n going to 
retire early. Not only is the ftin gone for the kids, but it's gone for 
me, too. I won't be around to watch it. (a master elementary teacher 
in Texas) 

With an increasing emphasis on testing achievement with standardized 
tests and focusing the curriculum exclusively on "cognitive" processes, there 
is less time and little inclination for teachers to deal with the affective, mo- 
tor, and motivational facets of education. 

All of these changes, with their emphasis on memorization and recall, 
leave little time for higher-level thinking. Students have little opportunity 
to perform the intellectual functions of analyzing and synthesizing demanded 
by adult life. 

Students need to leam how lo leam. Instead, too often they learn 
how to satisfy the teacher. They need to leam to think and to develop 
skills of logic, analysis, and problem-solving. Instead, they leam to 
memorize sets of information. They need to leam to be adaptive, 
resourceful, and productive people who can thrive in a rapidly chang- 
ing job market and society. Instead, they leam basic social habits and 
technical skills that help them enter the job market as it is and at the 
lowest levels. They need to leam to be democratic citizens, active agents 
in building a better society. Instead, they too often leam to accept limited 
rights and responsibilities and passive acceptance of the status quo. 
{Children at Risk, pp. 37-38) 
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Punitive Rigor 

One of the outcomes of the Excellence Movement is an attempt to m- 
pose greater rigor in the curriculum. In practice, such efforts often are lit- 
tle more than punishment. A case in point is the widespread increase in 
the amount of homework required of students, often with the justification 
that it involves the family in the child's education. Homework may be as- 
Signed for two or three hours a night but with little direction for parents 
on how to help. Teachers then blame parents for not helping their children. 
Much homework becomes more punitive than insfuctional. 

Furthermore, children whose families are ill-equipped to help them fall 
further behind and become more frustrated with their school work. Even 
families with the ability to help their child can find homework oppressive, 
particularly if the family is a two-career family with a working father and 
mother: 

Our daughter brought home five houis of homework on Labor Day. 
She brmgs home three to five hours of homework every night. I won- 
der how many adults bring that much home to do? My wife and I both 
work; so we don't want to spend every evening until eleven or twelve 
with the homework either. The worst part of it is that the school ex- 
pects us to do the teaching; so we spend each night doing the school's 
work; we teach the number facts, the tropic zones and polar regions, 
the spelling words, and the metric system. Two different teachers told 
us they didn't have time to teach the number facts. We wonder what 
the teachers do. If we weren't working, we would take her out for home 
instruction, and let the school be damned. We really wonder what 
chance poor kids have when no one at home can help them with all 
that stuff, (a suburban parent) 

Our kindergarten child brought home a two-page list of things we 
were supposed to teach. The colors, the alphabet, the numbers, the 
days of the week. What does the teacher teach? (an urban parent) 

The homework siniaticnjust about destroyed our family life. It was 
a battle ev::ry night as we tried to teach the concepts she needed to 
do the assignment, which she should have learned in school. We ended 
up night after night yelling at one another and coming to hate being 
together - all three of us. I even grabbed her o .ce, and we never 
do anything physical at our house. I just say that we don't want a kid 
who has to be hit before she does the right thing. But I grabbed her 
and left bruises. Thie teacher reported the bruise marks, and the coun- 
ty health woman came to investigate. I told her just what happened. 
She must have told the school people, because the homework assign- 
ments have been much more reasonable. And they even changed her 
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study hall from first period so she could do more work at school and 
get some help there, (a rural parent) 

Everything they are recommending is driving schools to take out 
all of the activities that make school enjoyable, all the stuff that I felt 
gave me my real education, (a suburban parent) 

Many schools are initiating rigid, punitive, and exclusionary discipline 
pcdicies that support, even encourage, suqiending students or depriving them 
of instruction. Other punitive policies retain children in grade for a second 
year w'th no attempt to remediate their academic deficiencies aiKl no chance 
to return to their original grade as soon as their academic deficiencies are 
corrected. School records from California indicate that 50% of those chil- 
dren retained once and 90% of those retained twice evennially drop out 
of school. Cleveland, Ohio, newspapers report that more students dropped 
out of Qeveland City Schods in 1985 (3,230) than graduated (3,077). There 
seems to be a high correlation between the uropout rate and the number 
of unreinediated failures and repetitive retentions. 

About 52% ot our high school students had at least one F on their 
final ftpoit. Interestingly, die dropout rate from 9th to 12th grade seems 
to be the same - 52%. Now that the local newspapers l.ave picked 
up that statistic, maybe something will be done, (a central office ad- 
ministrator, Dallas Independent School District) 

It is no secret that test score averages will increase if a large enough num- 
ber of low-achieving students are suspended from school, or if they volun- 
tarily leave school. As a result, higher averages can occur without any 
student achieving more. 

At a time when our dropout rate is inching upward, when more hard- 
to-educate youngsters aitend our schools than ever before, the com- 
mission's emphasis on rigor presents to both educators and the public 
a welcome diversion, i hose students who drop out of school can now 
be explained away: they are, for whatever reasons, unwilling or un- 
able to meet the new and rigorous standards demanded by society. The 
schools are therefore absolved. (Albrecht 1985, p. 685) 

Many proposals for achieving excellence are indeed exclusionary and pu- 
nitive. Even the President of the United States has praised a principal for 
suspending 300 snidents during the first few weeks of school and for car- 
rying a bullhorn to maintain order (Hyman and D'Alessandro 1984). While 
unusual ircumstances may require such stringent measures, no school we 
have ever seen should require so many suspensions to maintain order. Even 
if a school did require such extreme measures, it should be for short-term 
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effea until more permanent means for eliciting cooperation could be nur- 
tured and develq)ed. It should be noted that the school praised by the na- 
tion's chief executive had a dropout rate of 50% in 1982-83. Test score 
averages will rise if half the students leave, but the gains could scarcely 
be called excellence. 

One Final Caution 

We have argued that some of the reform reports' reconrunendations can 
be faulted for their lack of a research base and for being too simplistic in 
their solutions to complex problems. In retrospect, it seems clear that the 
reports Ijave benefited from trends that already were in motion long before 
any of their recommendations were made. Nevertheless, they are claiming 
the same kind of credit that Pogo's sidekick, Albert the Alligator, claimed 
for breaking a drought when he declared, "The rainstorm happened during 
my administration.** 

Those who criticize the reform reports by mere carping or by pretending 
that the conditions of our schools prior to release of the reports were satis- 
booty do little to advance the cause oi qua^ty education. If educators had 
made appropriate responses to the War on Poverty and the civil rights move- 
ment with its efforts to eradicate classism, racism, and sexism, there would 
nave been little support for reforms proposed by the elitists. 

What we need to remember is that the reform reports are only the most 
recent manifestation of an ongoing historical debate about the role and func- 
tion of the public schools in America. They do voice sincere concerns about 
some long-standing deterents to true excellence (however excellence is de- 
fined), and they have opened yet another **window of opportunity" for edu- 
cators to eradicate systemic barriers to educational excellence and equity. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



LatCiii Causes for Public 
Concern About Schools: 
Bases for Substantive Reforms 

There can be no real liberty without a wide dijfusion of real intelligence . . . the 
menders of a republic should all be alike instructed in :he nature and character 
of their equal rights and duties, as human beings, and as citizens. . . education, 
instead of being limited as in our public poor schools, to a simple acquaintance 
with words and ciphers, should tend, as far as possible, to the production of a just 
disposition, virtuous habits, and a rational self governing character. 

- "Report c f the Working-men's Commmee of Philadelphia" 
Working-man's Advocate, New York, 6 March 1830 

Why did the wave of reform reports that began with A Nation at Risk 
capture the public's attention? Why did governors and state superintendents 
rush to show that they wtre responding to tlie recommendations made by 
national commissions and foundations? There is no question that these 
reports touched the public's conscience in ways Aat sparked strong interest 
and vigorous response. 

The publicity accorded the reform reports can be explained partly by a 
combination of political and economic factors. Educational excellence was 
good fodder for the 1984 presidential campaign. And several governors in 
states pushing for new economic growth seized the opportunity to gain public 
support for improved schools, because they knew that economic growth 
requires the foundation of a good education system. 
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Indeed, economic forces had wrought genuine changes in the dominant 
international role the United States had enjoyed since the end of World War 
II in 1945. Some policy makers knew the cold facts* the new world econo- 
my had made the U.S. production system obsolete, including the underedu- 
cated labor force that staffed it. Education costs had risen sharply with no 
gams in achievement. At the same time, poorly educated laborers in de- 
veloping nations were taking jobs once held by poorly educated laborers 
in industrialized nations - and at a much lower wage. Economic adjust- 
ments were affecting every segment of American life, and formerly com- 
fortable arrangements were crumbling before internal and external shifts 
in the world economy. Clearly, the implications of these economic forces 
will require major changes in our schools and universities. 

However, these factors do not account for the unprecedented public re- 
sponse to the educational reform movement. The reports must have touched 
deeper concerns in the public's mind. 

What the public wants frcn its schools may be difficult for the average 
citizen to articulate. The reform reports themselves do not identify the true 
concerns, nor are they discernible to outsiders who are unfamiliar with the 
workings of schools. Because Goodlad, Boyer, and Sizer have an "insider's" 
view of the schools, their books come closest to identifying the problems 
whose solution would bring about authentic educational reform. 

We suggest that the real concerns of the public arise from historical defi- 
ciencies in American education that are not amenable to easy change. This 
chapter presents some possible causes for the public's concerns. Our ob- 
servation is that every school or school system with a reputation for excel- 
lence has done something by design or intuition that not only add'-esses these 
problems but overcomes their negative impact on student achievement, dis- 
cipline, staff morale, and public confidence. 

L Too Many Schools Seem to Have No Clear Sense of Purpose 

A school, like any social enterprise, must have some sense of purpose 
to focus its decisions, lO give integrity to its actions, to gauge its progress, 
and to legitimate its existence. In good schools, one not only senses purpo- 
siveness, but the people there can articulate a purpose. And they act with 
the confidence that comes from knowing what they are doing and why. Noth- 
ing is done just because it always has been done that way. Excellence in 
education cannot occur without purpose guiding action. 

American education has long suffered from an essential conflict in its 
purpose. Political struggles in the 1980s to control the schools are merely 
the latest version of a debate that has gone on since the eariiest days of 




this nation. Our education system was born of an uneasy comprondse be- 
tween two opposed social philosophies concerning the nature of people and 
society. At stake was the type of education to be given the common citizen. 
On the one hand was the classical liberal education of aristocratic gentle- 
men. Such an education was seen as necessary for those presumed destined 
for leadership. On the other hand, education for the poor and working class 
was designed to give them specifc skills for existing jobs. As some of these 
lower-class groups gained economic power, they were offered a broader 
education in order to placate their demands for social equality and mot Jity . 

Many members of the propertied class believed that only the well-to-do 
should be broadly educated. They reasoned that those who had the ability 
to acquire property contributed the most to society and to the welfare of 
other citizens; therefore, those select few "deserved'' to control government. 
They wanted no public schools and saw no reason to pay taxes to educate 
somer.ie else's child. 

These elitists were willing to support pauper schools in order to instill 
some degree of civil order, but essentially they regarded the poor as threats 
to their property. Indeed, in 1805 DeWitt Clinton and a committee of prop- 
erty owners used the threat of social disintegration as an argument for funds 
to teach children of the poor to be obedient citizens and workers: 

This neglect [of religious and moral instruction] may be imputed 
cither to the extreme indigence of the parents of such children, their 
intemperance and ^ce, or to a blind indifference to tl.e best interests 
of their offspring. The consequences must be obvious to the most care- 
less observer. Children thus brought up in ignorance, and amidst the 
contagion of bad example, arc in imminent danger of ruin; and too 
many of them, it is to be feared, instead of being useful members of 
the community, will become the burden and pests of society. Early 
instruction and fixed habits of industry, decency, and order, arc the 
surest safeguards of virtuous conduct. ... It is certainly in the power 
of the opulent and charitable ... if not wholly to prevent, at least to 
diminish, the pernicious effects resulting from the neglected educa- 
tion of the children of the poor. (DeWitt Clinton ct al., Address of 
the Trustees of the Society for Establishing a Free School in the City 
of New York, for the Education of Such Poor Children as Do Not Be- 
long to, or Are Not Provided by Any Religious Society, 18May 1805) 

After resisting for half a century, opponents of universal education did 
agree to support free public schools because they saw them as a means of 
controlling the swelling immigrant population as well as the children of 
the conmion working classes. At different times they emphasized subject 
matter learning, textbook-centered instruction, obedience to authority, iso- 
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lalcd skills needed in the workplace, and a strong dose of patriotism as 
hallmarks of a good education for the common people. They advocated either 
local or state control of the curriculum to be taught by minimally trained 
teachers. They believed that the schools could develop good American 
citizens better than inmiigrant and poor parents could, so they encouraged 
little contact with parents. 

Proponents of free public education for all children argued that the foun- 
dation of any government rests on the contributions of the working class 
as wi 11 as the property owners. They wanted free public schools so that 
all citizens would be educated enough to contribute their best to social ad- 
vancement. The rationale for free education was powerfiiUy stated by one 
of the Workingmen's Societies: 

The original clement of despotism is monopoly of talent which con- 
signs the multitude to comparative ignorance, and secures the balance 
of knowledge on the skic of the rich and the rulers. If thai, the healthy 
existence ofa free government be. . . rooted in the will of the American 
people, it follows as a necessary consequence . . . that this monopoly 
should be broken up, and that the means of equal knowledge (the only 
security for equal liberty) should be rendered, by legal provisiwi, the 
common property of all classes. rRcport of the Working-moi's Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia," Working-man's Advocate, New York City, 6 
March 1830) 

As the idea ofa free universal public education became accepted and com- 
mon schools were established, the philosophical descendants of these early 
advocates tended to emphasize a broad curriculum, experiential education, 
educating the •*wholc child," close relationships between home and com- 
munity, better trained teachers, pluralistic concepts of society taught in het- 
erogeneous settings, legal interventions to expand local services to neglected 
populations, self-discipline, and social responsibility as hallmarks of a good 
education for all persons. 

The current debates over the Excellence Movement are merely an exten- 
sion of the long-time controversy over who gets what kind of education. 
The reform reports attempt to defme what curricular content is most im- 
portant and what outcomes are to be pursued. They try to identify what 
is enduring and basic for the next generation to know. 

Some of the reformers have tried to narrow the schools' purposes, but 
a reading of all the reports soon reveals that little narrowing has been ac- 
complished. Clearly, education in a democracy has multiple purposes. In 
1944 a British observer made an astute commentaiy on the multiple pur- 
poses of American schools: 
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The social and political role of American education cannot be un- 
derstood if it is thought of as being primarily a means of formal in- 
struction. If it is lo thought of. it will be overrated and underrated 
. . . overrated because [the number of students served] will dazzle the 
visitor used to seeing opportunities for higher education doled out . . . 
on a combined class-and-intellectual basis . . . underrated if, at any 
stage below the higlicst ... the academic standards arc compared with 
those of [good foreign schools]. If these millions of boys and girls are 
to be judged by their academic accomplishments, they will be judged 
harshly. But they are not to be so judged, for their schools are doing 
far more than instructing them; they are letting them instruct each odier 
in how to live in America. (Brogan 1944) 

The attitudes, values, and skills of fully functioning citizens are not all 
taught through formal classroom instruction; they are often learned through 
informal contacts with caring mentors in hallways, playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
and other less-structured places. It is a mistake to think that all education 
occurs in classrooms taught by adults with special competence in some sub- 
ject (Sarason 1983). Educating for e^tive citizenship does not necessari- 
ly require adding more courses or employing more instructional specialists. 

Defining the mission for education in simplistic terms is a favorite ploy 
of some educators and politicians, especially if that mission appeals to some 
portion of the voting public. Yet, public (pinion varies widely on what con- 
stitutes an adequate education, who should receive it, and who should pay 
for it. Still, every school must define what it is doing and communicate 
it to the public. The public will not have confidence in or provide support 
to the schools if they appear to have no purposes. 

2. Too Many Schools Exhibit Dysfunctional Bureaucratic 
Characteristics 

All organizations tend to suffer from predictable bureaucratic dysfunc- 
tions, which cause them to perform poorly (Merton 1957). Public concern 
about our schools may be partially understood if we examine some of the 
bad habits one sees in some schools. 

Insulation from Criticism and Change, Schools, like many organizations, 
often close themselves off from outside influences, thus becoming unable 
to respond to changing conditions outside their boundaries. This inability 
to see the need for change or to respond to requests or even demands for 
improvement is what causes many to become hostile toward the school 
bureaucracy. Outsiders have to exert extreme pressures in order to bring 
about even the smallest changes. 
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Because organizations tend to isolate themselves from outside criticism 
and to discipline insiders for making problems public, they are oblivious 
to problems thai cry out for change. As a result, they frustrate both sincere 
critics and irrational cranks, whom they come to view as meddleson:e and 
^'enemies" of the system. Even insiders are often disciplined if they make 
suggestions for correcting problems in the school. 

All I did was try to point out that the new plan was not going to 
help childien, though it looked good on paper. They moved me to an- 
other school as punishment. The parents protested, so I was called in 
and told to cancel the parent meeting or Fd never get a promotion for 
the next 40 years. 

- Elementary principal 

I tried to warn them that we had a serious dropout problem develop- 
ing, but the other assistant superintendents told me the old man didn't 
v/ant to hear it and I should forget it. When I brought it up, they all 
said the data was wrong. This year the newspapers dug it up and all 
hell broke loose. 

- Assistant superintendent 

Unexamined Folklore. Organizations frequently canonize certain prac- 
tices as excuses for not making changes. Practices become institutional- 
ized even though they may be contributing to failure or retarding success. 
These practices become standard operating procedure and become part of 
the professional litany whether or not they have any basis in fact. Schools 
have not escaped this dysfunction of unexamined folklore, which, for ex- 
ample, permits educators to believe that children perform pooriy because of: 

poor home background bad principal 

low socioeconomic status large class size 

poor neighborhood lack of materials 

lack of motivation teacher contract 

bad cu.riculum television 

peer group drugs 

Through repetition, such excuses for low performance become accepted; 
and few ever bother to question or test them. As a result, professional com- 
mitment erodes to the point that many children suffer, because school per- 
sonnel do not try to find ways to improve students' performance. The folklore 
both excuses poor performance and prevents searching for better practice; 
the excuses have become self-fulfilling. 

Substituting Means for Ends. Some people in organizations come to be- 
lieve that the way things are done is more important than the outcomes to 
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be achieved. This glorification of means at the expense of educational out- 
comes results in absurdities in some schools. 

My daughter is a good reader. She reads everything m sight, but 
she got a D on the report card because she hadn*t done all of the work- 
sheets they hand out to keep the kids quiet. 

- Parent 

My kid got all 95's and lOO's on the spelling tests but a D for the 
year in spelling because she hadn't handed in the workbook pages on 
time. 

- Parent 

We have children who are reading more than two years below grade 
level on ihc average; teacher turnover has been more than 40% per 
year. The parents wanted to bum the building down. The first month 
I was on the job, central office sent all the attendance books back to 
be done over because attendance hadn't been marked in blue ink and 
absences in red. 

- Principal 

Too many educators have succumbed to the bureaucratic ploy of sub- 
stituting means for ends. Principals spend endless amounts of time debat- 
ing whether the school should have seven or eight periods but seldom 
consider whether such restrictive scheduling may contribute to the apathy 
and lowered achievement that marks many junior and senior high schools. 
The 50-minute period and departmentalization in the comprehensive sec- 
ondary school have been sacred for many yep^s (Trump and Baynham 1961), 
despite the strictures they impose on collaborative and integrative styles 
of teaching and learning. 

Public eagerness to embrace th reform reports could well be a reaction 
against a cuniculum that depends too much on textbooks, workbooks, and 
other packaged materials as the primary vehicles for delivering content. 
The public is less interested in the means by which children will be or- 
ganized or instructed than in the ends (outcomes) of what they have learned. 
The public is seeking ways to judge educational productivity based on stu- 
dent outcomes rather than means devised for teacher convenience or ad- 
ministrative efficiency. This emphasis on outcomes rather than means is 
revolutionary in reform movements. 

Standardization. Although teaching and learning are highly individual 
functions, schools persist in trying to standardize the curriculum. Recent 
reform prq)csals calling for prescribed content and rigid schedules are made 
without examining what less restrictive practices might produce. The 
50-minute period, the extended school day, the 200-day school year, the 
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age-grade lockstep - all reflect and reinforce the folklore that one is edu- 
cated if those time requirements have been fulfilled. All standardized prac- 
tices should be examined to determine whether they lower achievement, 
increase apathy and discipline problems, lower staff morale, and reduce 
public confidence. 

Depersonalization. Organizations, especially larger ones, have a tendency 
to depersonalize dieir employees as well as their customers or clients. Every- 
body and everything has a number. Regrettably, many schools have fallen 
prey to this same syndrome. P^le who attended a small town school in 
the 1940s or 19S0s would be dismayed to see how impersonal many schools 
have become. Too often staff members are treated like mechanical parts 
that can be replaced by daily substitutes who are strangers in the school. 
Staff members interact with one another only infrequently during the work- 
day, often not at all outside the school. Not uncommonly, especially in large 
schools, staff members may not know one another's names; ccmsequently, 
they know little about one another eidier as professionals or as persons. 
Citing central office regulations or legal restrictions, school administrators 
may handle even delicate personnel functions in cold and impersonal ways: 

In 198! , the district reduced the force by 215 teachers. Even though 
nimors started three months before, nothing official was said and noth- 
ing done to prepare anyone. Of course, many teachers were anxious 
about it. The first word I got that I was one of the ones out of a job 
was on the FnAay before. When I picked up my check, it had a Xeroxed 
note with just two lines on it, saying that I was no longer employed 
by the district. I should clean out my desk and not return to *he building. 



Students, too, suffer depersonalization, especially in secondary schools. 
Some teachers will not know the names of all the students in their classes 
and can make few discerning conmients about them without referring to 
a record book. Staff members may know little about the students' homes 
or even the community or neighborhood in which they live. 

We went to the open house. That is when the teachers are supposed 
to be on their best behavior and when they are supposed to make us 
feel good about the school. We met eight teachers, not a single one 
introduced themselves by name. Not one could remember whether our 
daughter was in the class or not. One of them even told us it would 
take him 12 wee^^ to tell what the kid didn't know about math assign- 
ments. We were not impressed. 



— Teacher, Midwestern city 



- Parent, Midwestern city 
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Our kid was involved with a bad litde group that was against school- 
woric and against parents. We went to school to get some advice and 
help. She had eight teachers and not a single one could tell us who 
our kid played with on the playground. 

- Parent, Eastern seaboard city 

I retained seven children last year. Or was it nine? Nine, I believe. 
I really can't remember who they were. 

-First-grade teacher, Midwestern city 

In such schools, individuals arc stereotyped according to categories. Stu- 
dents may be known and treated as ^third-graders," "jocks," Ixissed-in kids." 
•^winners," losers," "preppies," or "punks." 

Such depersonalization undermines motivation, loyalty, commitment, and 
learning. Impersonal treatment of adults and students has been linked with 
disruptive behavior (PDK Commission on Discipline 1982), and is closely 
related to poor morale. Impersonal treatment of students, parents, and vis- 
itors lowers public confidence in schools (Wayson et al. forthcoming). This 
organizational dysftinction indeed may be the single most potent factor caus- 
ing public unrest about the education establishment. 

3. Too Many Schools Are Unstable, Unpredictable Places 

Learning cannot occur without some degree of stability. True, life toda^ 
is constantly changing. Families, communities, and institutions disintegrate 
while we watch (or try not to watch). But if children are to learn, they must 
be provided an environment with enough stability to give them confidence 
in the r teachers and in themselves. Too many children today, especially 
those most in need of stability, have to attend schools that mirror the insta- 
bility that pervades their lives outside of school. 

There was a time when children entering first grade would know who 
their sixth-grade teacher would be. They knew the principal in the high 
school. They knew which teachers were "mean" and which had bad breath. 
Now, diey may not know who their teacher will be until the opening day 
of school, and that teacher may change several times during the year. 

Teacher absenteeism is nearly as high in some schools as student absen- 
teeism; and with each teacher absence comes a substitute, who more than 
likely is a stranger to the school and to the students. In some schools, typi- 
cally in areas where children most need stability, substitutes constitute the 
majority of the staff on any given day. Instability also occurs through dis- 
ruptions in the classroom schedule. Fire drills, emergency announcements, 
and ringing bells combine to disrupt the concentiation of teachers and stu- 
dents alike. In many high schools students have only one thing to call their 
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own - a locker, which often is shared with another student. Often they 
do not have even a desk they can call their own. They may have no home- 
room teacher; or if they have one, the homeroom period is simply an ad- 
ministrative arrangement for taking attendance and making announcements 
and does not foster a sense of belonging. 

The staff may complain about the breakdown of the family and the prob- 
lems it makes for them, but they often do little on their own to mitigate 
these problems. On a more positive note, sonje schools are developing in- 
novative ways to establish a ''family" atmosphere in the school. For exam- 
ple, the U-32 High School in Montpelier, Vermont, assigns every adult 
in the school to serve as a *^ent surrogate" to 12 students. Their assign- 
ment is to give the student a boost when necessary and to protect the stu- 
dent from unfair treatment in the school. Thus, every student has an adult 
with whcHn to interact. Moreover, the assignments last for the ftill six years 
that the student is in the school, resulting in an ongoing personal relation- 
ship between adults and teenagers. 

EstaUishing stability in the school is made more difficult because of chang- 
ing personnel at the policy-making levels. The composition and philoso- 
phy of school boards may change in one election. Also, many 
superintendents change districts about every three to four years, disrupting 
the entire system for a year before they leave and for two years after a new 
superintendent arrives on the scene. Districts often transfer principals Itom 
school to school with little consideration for the impact it will have on either 
school. Many children will have two or more principals, with as many 
changes in philosophy and procedures, during their years in a school. Clear- 
ly, students would learn more and public confidence would be restored if 
the learning environment were stabilized. 

4. The Profession Defines Teaching too Narrowly 

Too often teachers have been trained to be "walking textbooks," whose 
sole purpose is to transmit information to students. Moreover, an increas- 
ing number of specialists have taken over ftinctions from teachers, thereby 
fragmentizing students' learning as well reducing teachers' status in the school 
and conmiunity: 

Current teaching practices emphasize the passivity of the learner, 
especially at the secondary level. Teachers lecture or pass out work- 
sheets. Students listen or fill in blanks. Little interaction or engage- 
ment characterizes the teaching approach. The focus is on topics rather 
than concepts. Subjects are covered; little is uncovered or mastered. 
^ Moreover, schools do not design learning activities to connect smdents 
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with the structure and ways of thinking that characterize a field of in- 
quiry. Students, in other words, are not learning how to learn. . . . 
Students who arc prepared merely for passive acceptance have not 
learned to think no matter how many years of subject matter th^ have 
taken, how many credits they have, or how high they score on stan- 
dardized tests. (NCAS 1985, pp. 50-51). 

The current debate over educational reform is fueled by poor outcomes 
resulting from a narrow view of instruction characterized by teachers talk- 
ing and students listening passively. Morever, educators themselves have 
actively supported narrower roles, often with good justification. Teachers 
understandaUy are impatient with many of the custodial functions of school- 
ing mandated by school policies and expected by the community. Cover- 
ing" or "^supervising" students on the playground, in study halls, and in 
lunchrooms becomes a policing activity in many schools. The atmosphere 
is hardly a stimulating learning environment for either teachers or students. 

The traditional defmition of teaching is an adult working with a group 
of children. Teachers who operate within this narrow definition see activi- 
ties not involving children as something "extra," not teaching. When con- 
fronted with a child with a learning problem, they are quick to refer the 
child to a specialist to diagnose and treat the problem, which frequently 
yields unsatisfactory results because the treatment is not integrated into the 
regular instructional program when the child returns to the classroom. With 
a broader definition of teaching that included skills of diagnosis and time 
away from children to formulate plans for alleviating the learning prob- 
lem, the teacher's status as a professional would be enhanced. 

Actually, efifective teachers always have engaged in many activities b^ond 
direct instruction (see Chapters Eight and Nine) . W^rkiiig with administraton 
and other staff to solve problems that affect children's learning takes time and 
thought. Working with individual children and their Smiilies takes time. So 
does instructional plannii^. Even some cf the soH:alled custodial functions of 
teachers on the playground or in die lunchroom provide infi)rmal contacts that 
can have a positive influence on students. Yet teacher training institutions 
and school systems continue to perpetuate a narrow definition of teaching. 

To implement a broader definition of teaching, there will have to be 
changes in all the policies and practices currently used in the selection, train- 
ing, certification, and assignment of teachers. Prospective teachers must 
be aware of these broader functions. Their training programs must prepare 
them for these functions. Certification requirements must recognize these 
functions. And teacher contracts and personnel practices must incorporate 
these functions. Only then will we have schools that are truly excellent. 
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5. Too Many Schools Lack Effective Leadership 

Given the incieased certification lequiiemcRts, the longer preparaticm pro- 
grams for teachers and administrators, and the increasing number of 
teachers, administrators, and other stafFholding doctoral degrees, one might 
assume that our schools are staffed by a corps of professionals who know 
how to make schools woric. If so, then why did the Excellence Movement 
have to occur at all? What went wrong? 

We would contend that the central problem is a lack of leadership. There 
are, of course, many school systems led by outstanding educators with a 
clear sense of purpose and a dedication to help all children achieve that 
purpose. Some of the schools we studied for this report are led by such 
educators. But there are too few of them. And diey frequently are frus- 
trated from doing what they know is right by those who propose superfi- 
cial .solutions to educational problems. 

During the last 30 years, we have seen an infusion of social science the* 
ory into programs for preparing school administrators. This move to pro- 
vide a sciemifk base has beoi productive for the field and has given increased 
academic status to departments of educational administration in colleges 
and universities. Financial and political management of schools has im- 
proved. Administrators receive higher salaries, and those with doctorates 
have achieved a tenuous status among businessmen and politicians. 
Nevertheless, such increases in academic and professional status have not 
automatically created educational statesmen who can mobilize th&ir facul- 
ties or communities to implement superior educational programs . Their train- 
ing may have helped them to describe what u but not to envision what ought 
to be in our schools. Too many have become fixated on the mechanical, 
easily measurable elements of management to the neglect of learning pro- 
cesses and outcomes. 

We need to raise up a new kind of educational leader in this country 
if the great questions of educational purpose are to receive intelligent 
discussion. ... He or she will need ... to develop a clear and com- 
pelling vision of education and of its relation to American life. . . . 
Only as educators begin to diink deeply about the ends of learning will 
the politics of popular education . . . become ... a consunt reaching 
for the good society. (Cremin 1965, p. 188) 

Good leaders are good managers, although tl e reverse is not necessarily 
true. Management harms education whenever it limits choices, substitutes 
procedures for individual creativity, lulls people into complacency, or 
deprives persons of responsibility or respect. Effective leaders use manage- 
ment tools such as problem-solving processes that involve widespread par- 
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ticipation to get things done. Effective management requires the daily ex- 
pression of leadership. Effective leaders do not assume that their behavior 
is governed by others; they take responsibility for their own actions, and 
they help others to move themselves and their instimtions forward. 

6. Too Many Adolescents Are Separated from Adult Society 

A growing number of leenagers today have no significant interaction with 
adults either at home, in school, or in the community. Our society has 
changed. In 1935 about 33% of American households were in rural areas 
or small towiis. Even in larger towns, children were in close touch with 
adults; they could observe adult occupations firsthand. They saw and ques- 
tioned; they acted and got inunediate feedback. They had models close at 
hand to illustrate the fiill range of human enterprise. By 1957, only 10% 
of American households were in such places; they had moved to cities or 
to isolated bedroom suburbs (sec Glenn and Warner 1977). Fathers worked 
greater distances from home. By 1950, 40% more people lived in urban 
areas than in 1930. The rapid urbanization of society changed every aspect 
of life. 

Families changed. Families probably never were what current nostalgia 
would have us believe, but they were different. In the 1930s extended fam- 
ilies were the norm. Relatives lived in the same house or nearby, provid- 
ing children with adult models and involving them in discussions covering 
the fiill spectrum of family disasters and joys. Some respected adult usual- 
ly was nearby to instruct the child in the ways of life, to inteipret experience, 
to buffer them from potential harm, and to encourage and guide their 
experimentation. 

In those days childroi had chores that were essential for carrying out the 
life of the family. Adults lock the time to teach them how to do those chores 
and to see that they were carried out. If they were not performed, children 
experienced the consequences when the family suffered because of their 
failure to contribute. 

I was driving a tractor when I was only 12. Dad always told me 
not to take it into the back field when it rained or it would bog down. 
One day I thought I was big, so I drove it back there; and she bogged 
down i^) to the hubs. I hightailed back to the bam and asked Dad what 
we were going to do now. He looked straight at me and said, "Well, 
Fm going to wash up, go in to eat, and then go to bed. You are going 
to take that shovel there and dig that tractor out." 1 never forgot the 
lesson. 



- School superintendent 
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Faimlics woriccd together, played together, celebrated together, grieved to- 
gether. There was connection between adults and children. 

By the late 1970s, niembers of the average family spent about 15 nanutes 
a day interacting. One estimate is that much of that time is adversarial in- 
teraction (Glenn and Warner 1977). Some middle-class fathers spend no 
more than a few minutes a week interacting with each child. There are few 
extended families; relatives live many miles apart. Nearly 40% of children 
live in single-parent families, and 50% of the rest have both parents work- 
ing. Only about 7% to 8% of families now fit the traditional model of a 
working father and a homemaker mother. CMdren seldom see their fathers 
at work; most cannot even describe what their fathers do for a living. The 
same is true when mothers work outside die home. Television, videogames, 
or other diversions interfere with family interaction. Most teenagers are 
as overscheduled outside the home as their parents are. Parents usually fill- 
fill material needs; their children often are not expected to contribute to 
the family chores, ana so they never learn how. 

Schools have changed. Staff members in many schools seldom enter into 
the personal interactions with students that help them learn adult roles. 
Specialists have taken over the counseling function from the teacher. Yet 
many of them have too heavy a caseload to become mentors or confidants 
for students. Many children have no teacher or other adult in the school 
who feels responsible for them. The result is that many children, especial- 
ly those in the secondary schools, have no adult to whom they can, or will , 
turn for personal advice or support. Adults leave them alone with peers. 
Is it any wonder that youth get their models and their support from peers. 

One result of all these changes is that youth, with their involvement with 
drugs, alcohol, and sex, seem to grow up too soon; but the appearance is 
deceptive. In reality, society has conspired with schools to extend adoles- 
cence well into the twenties. What the effect of this prolonged adolescence 
will be on society is uncertain, but parents and communities are beginning 
to express concerns. And their concerns naturally turn toward the schools, 
which they see as both a cause of and a possible solution for the problems. 
The solution, of course, encompasses more than the schools can do. Socie- 
ty in general has to find better ways to help youth make the transition to 
responsible adult roles. 

7. Many Schools Assume that Lawer-Class Children Cannot Learn 

Many accepted school practices are based on a pervasive attitude that 
children from lower socioeconomic homes cannot learn; hence, these chil- 
dren are considered hard, perhaps impossible, to teach. 
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Some children just can't do things with their brains. It's in the blood, 
and the school just can't change it; and I don't think we should try. 
But we should know what they can do and try to help them do it better. 

- Retired principal 

There is little argument that children from middle-class homes come to 
school better prepared to learn the standard curriculum because, for the 
most part, it is a middle-class curriculum. Children not fortunate to come 
from middle-class homes are more likely to receive custodial care rather 
than an education. As long as teachers qxrate within this middle-class mode, 
it reinforces their social class biases. 

In the 1960s, studies by James Coleman (1966) and Christopher Jencks 
(1972) concluded that schools did not have much impact on overcoming 
a child's socioeconomic background. 

Educators who interpreted Coleman to say that schools could not 
make a difference were merely seeking excuses for doing nothing. They 
were like doctors who looked at the death and crippling rate for polio 
in 1948 and decided to invest in funeral parlors. 

- Inner-city high school principal 

Probably few educators used Coleman as an excuse for doing nothing. 
Rather, the failure in the last decade to improve educational outcomes for 
children who came from homes different from the "Dick and Jane" model 
continued because there were no serious policy actions to make it happen. 
Political and economic pressures for improvement were too small and too 
short-lived to cause change in the average school and classroom. 

Yet, experience in many schools demonstrates that progress is possible 
(see Chapters Eight and Nine). In these schools, staff members question 
procedures that are based on beliefs about who can learn and who cannot. 
In too many schools, tracking, special education placements, grading poli- 
cies, and promotion and retention policies all are used to justify the belief 
that some children cannot learn. Such beliefs deter teachers from using in- 
structional strategies known to be effective with disadvantaged students, 
and these beliefs sustain expectations for low achievement in schools serv- 
ing lower socioeconomic communities. Such beliefs, when reinforced by 
official sanctions, lead to sclf-fiilfiUing prophecies that affect both ^*udents 
and teachers. Overcoming those prophecies will be essemial before schools 
can serve the majority of their clients in the next decade. 
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8. Many Schools Fail to Use Effective Teaching Methods 

Frequently debates among reformers center on how best to instruct stu- 
dents. Each side tries to muster arguments that feed on the failures of the 
other, but neither acknowledges the complexity of how learning takes place. 
Humanistic educators want no drill; yet, learning some things - addition 
facts, multiplication tables, rules of punctuation - are learned best if they 
are repeated and practiced. On the other hand, conservatives who are so 
fond of drill fail to see how sterile iuch learning is. 

Many things are learned easiest through coaching - having a knowledge- 
able adult (or other student) ready to correct a student inunediately during 
the act of learning, whether it be shooting free throws in the gym or doing 
an experiment in the science lab. Far too little direct coaching is used as 
an instructional technique in our classriKmis. 

Some of the most powerful learning occurs during a family dinner-table 
conversation, on a fishing outing with grandfather, on a shopping expedi- 
tion to buy school clothes, or in a father-daughtcr chat before the prom. 
Yet, these models are seldom emulated in the school setting. They are dif- 
ficult, but not im|K)ssible, to emulate in the lockstep of the modem school. 
Some coaches, music teachers, and vocational teachers (particulariy in home 
economics and agriculture) establish such relationships with individual 
youngsters and make lasting impressions on these young lives 

Notes on Probable Success 

Many schools have surmounted the problems we have discussed here. 
We shall describe some of them in Chapters Eight and Nine. Their success 
demonstrates that change is possible. But the restraints under which they 
work also show that the struggle most likely will be won on a school-by- 
school basis rather than on any broad front. 

Calls for radical restructuiing of our schools, no matter how desirable 
or how well orchestrated, will not succeed without a radical restructuring 
of the relationships among all those parties with a vested interest in the sta- 
tus quo - a process difficult to begin and even more difficult to sustain. 
This is even more true in higher education, where the intransigence of col- 
leges of education makes them nearly completely impervious to any out- 
side stimulus for reform. Reforming higher education, or finding ways to 
bypass it to select and prepare educators, would be essential for any Lrge- 
scale reform to succeed. Indeed, the Excellence Movement has spawned 
a second wave of reports directed toward teacher education (Feistritzer 1984; 
Holmes Group 1986; Carnegie 1986); but implementing their reconunen- 
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dations will be much more difficult than implementing those proposed for 
elementary and secondary education. 

Each reform movement is the genesis of new problems leading to un- 
rest, which becomes the basis for the next reform. Many of the current 
problems in education, which the Excellence Movement is attempting to 
address, stem from misguided reforms following the launching of Sputnik 
in 1957. Post-Sputnik reforms intensified the rigidities of the education sys- 
tem; they depersonalized the educational process; they weakened the profes- 
sion by creating splits between educators; they glorified specialization by 
elevating teachers to positions of dominance over other teachers; they nar- 
rowed roles for teachers; and they diminished power and respect for those 
who work most closely with children. Rather than ameliorating problems, 
the post-Sputnik reforms exacerbated the endemic problems discussed in 
this chapter. 

In the hands of those who oppose free universal education, the slogans 
of the Excellence Movement could become instruments for undermining 
the public school system as we know it. True, the Excellence Movement 
has put education back on the front pages and on state and national agen- 
das; but if free universal education is to remain the foundation of our free 
society, educators must address the continuing problems that feed public 
dissatisfaction with our schools. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

How Has the Excellence Movement 
Affected Schools? 

Their discussion turned to the story of the Garden of Eden, Why was 
it, the official asked, that a God who was all-knowing had to call out 
when Adam was hiding and ask him, 'Where art thou?" 

'You do not understand the meaning of the question, ' the rabbi an- 
swered. 'This is a question God asks of every man in every genera- 
tion. After all your wanderings, after all your efforts, after all your 
years, 0 man, where art thou?" 

—Charles Silbemian 
Crisis in the Classroom, 1970 

Secretary of Education Terrel Beirs adroit planning made good use of 
the 1984 presidential election to create a bandwagon for educational re- 
form. As if on cue» national commissions released their reports in rapid 
succession; national media publicized each one, surrounding the public with 
what appeared to be a seamless garment of recommendations about educa- 
tion. Governors and state legislators began frenzied action to improve edu- 
cation in their states. Education spokespersons and professional associations 
seemed to support the movement more than they opposed it, but none of 
them ignored it. Both state and local superintendents of schools created com- 
missions and issued various reports to show that they were not only aware 
of the problems raised in the reports but had already initiated action months 
or years before to overcome them. School district officials were under 
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tremendous pressure to get on board the bandwagon or face a public whose 
curiosity, if not its animositj , had been aroused by a blitz of news about 
the need for excellence. 

In the fall of 1984 we asked state education departments and others to 
nominate school districts that were considered excellent. Our purpose was 
to gain information about their programs, to question educators in these 
districts about the i^)om, and to see to what degree these "exceUent'' sc^^ 
districts reflected the reforms reconunended by the commissions and scho- 
lars who were calling for excellence. We also wanted to gather descrip- 
tions of exemplary activities that might be used by other districts striving 
to become excellent. 

All but two states nominated at least one district. We sent all nominated 
districts a questionnaiiv about how they had responded to the most fiequen^^ 
mentioned reconmiendations from the reform reports. A total of 59 dis- 
tricts, representing all but three states, remmed questionnaires by January 
1985. Nearly one-fourth were suburban districts; one-fifth were small cities 
with under 50,000 population; the others were evenly distributed among 
large urban districts with pred(miinantly lower socioeconomic students, large 
urban districts with predominantly middle^lass students, and rural districts. 
One-diird had 5,000 or fewer students; one-fourth had from 5,000 to 10,000; 
about a third ranged from 10,000 to 50,000; one had between 50,000 and 
75,000; and one had more than 75,000. Responding districts represented 
those identified as examples of excellence. Their programs were intendeu 
as gauges bodi of how deeply the movement was penetrating local districts 
and as exemplars for what other districts could do. 

Evidence of the ExceUence Movements 
Immediate Impact on Schools 

The questionnaire listed 49 specific reconmiendations gleaned from 21 
of the earliest reform reports. We asked school officials whether their dis- 
trict had ignored, had considered and rejected, or had planned and/or im- 
plemented actions relative to each of the recommendations. They also were 
asked to specify when the action was initiated, if it was in the planning 
stage, or if it was already fiiUy implemented. In analyzing the question- 
naire remms, we had two basic questions in mind: 

1 . What recommended actions were most frequently planned or im- 
plemented by these exemplary school districts? 

2. Of those actions, which were initiated prior to May 1983 and which 
were initiated after? 
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The tobies that follow summarize what the districts reported doing by 
1985 relative to recommendations in five areas: 1) curriculum reform, 
2) testing student achievement, 3) teachers' stotus and performance, 4) or- 
ganization and management, and 5) discipline. The tobies show the per- 
centage of districts (n«59) that 1) had ignored or rejected each 
recommendation, 2) had initiated some action related to each recommen- 
dation prior to May 1983, and 3) had taken action after May 1983. 

The responses from diese 59 districts do not tell us how the reform reports 
affected most districts in the United States. However, since they were desig- 
nated as -excellent" school districts, one can assume that they would be 
leading and influencing rather than sinq>ly following the movement's man- 
dates. Furthermore, school officials, like other skillful puolic officials, are 
adept at describing what they already are doing in terms most acceptoble 
to public opinion; they may use the rhetoric of the Excellence Movement 
to describe programs that have been in place for some time. Consequently, 
when these "excellent" school districts report an activity recommended by 
the Excellence Movement, the activity is not necessarily a direct result of 
the movement, especially if it was initiated before May 1983. At best, the 
movement may have breathed new life into activities that might have been 
abandoned or neglected had the movement not occurred. Of course, if the 
activity was planned or initiated after the publication of .4 Nation at Risk, 
one can speculate that the movement may have stimulated the activity. 

District Actions Related to Currictdum 

Most of the commission reports and their proponents emphasized ♦he need 
for curriculum reforms in order to achieve excellence. They called for in- 
creasing requirements in some academic areas and reducing nonacademic 
or -friir programs. Districts were challenged to monitor student progress, 
increase homework, and develop computer literacy. School officials were 
admonished to adopt new materials and textbooks or special methods of 
teaching in particular courses or at special schools. Some reports recom- 
mended expanding bilingual programs; others recommended a cutback. 
Table 7. 1 shows how districts responded to specific recommendations related 
to curriculum. 

Of the curriculum recommendations listed, the ones most frequently 
reported by these districts with a rcputotion for being excellent were ad- 
ding courses in computer literacy ( 100%); adopting textbooks with no stereo- 
types (92%); adopting special textbooks for disadvantaged or gifted students 
(90%); increasing requirements in math (90%), science (76%), and Eng- 
lish (71 %); offering foreign languages to elementory students (62%); and 
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TaUc 7.1. School District Responses to Recommendations 
Related to Curriculum - 1984 







Not 


Adopted 


Adopted 


Recommendation 


Considered/ 


Before 


After 






Rejected 


May 1983 


May 1983 


1. 


Establish computer literacy courses 


0% 


77% 


23% 


2. 


Use new non-stereotyped textbooks 


8 


92 


n 


3. 


Use special textbooks for special groups 


10 


90 


0 


4. 


Increase math requirements 


12 


50 


40 


5. 


Increase science requirements 


24 


36 


40 


6. 


Increase English requirements 


29 


50 


21 


7. 


Increase homework 


38 


33 


29 


8. 


Foreign language in elementary grades 


38 


45 


17 


9. 


Reduce academic offerings 


43 


36 


21 


10. 


Increase foreign language requirements 


57 


17 


26 


11. 


Initiate special methods 


60 


31 


9 


12. 


Eliminate non-academic offerings 


64 


19 


17 


13. 


Expand bilingual programs 


79 


14 


7 


14. 


Cut back bilingual programs 


95 


0 


5 



Note: Percentage totals may be slightly above or below 100% because of rounding 



increasing homework (62%). Other recommendations that were in opera- 
tion in more than a third of these districts were reducing academic offer- 
ings (57%); increasing requirements for foreign languages (43%); initiating 
special methods of instruction (40%); and eliminating non-academic offer- 
ings (36%). Additional curricular actions not included in the questionnaire 
but written in by school districts were focusing decisicm-making at the school 
building level and increasing credits required for graduation. 

By fiu- die largest proportion of die activities reported had been initiated be- 
fore May 1983. All districts reported computer courses, but 77% haa begun 
these before 1983. Half of the disuicts already had increased requirements 
for math and English composition by the tin^e die rqwrts were p^^^ 
only recommended curriculum change that more districts adopted after pub- 
lication of A Nation at Risk than before was increasing graduation require- 
ments for science (40%). The other actions initiated most fi-equently after 
May 1983 were increasing madi requirements (40%) and homework (29%), 
adding courses in computer literacy (23%), and increasing requirements 
for foreign language (26%) and English (21 %). Some of these no doubt 
can be attributed to the stimulus provided by the Excellence Movement. 
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The recommendatioiis for curriculum reform least acceptable to these dis- 
tricts were cutting back bilingual programs (rejected by 95%), expanding 
bilingual programs (not considered by 79%), and elimmating non-academic 
offerings (rejected by 64%). 

District Actions Related to Testing Students 

The reform literature contains many recommendations for improving and 
testing student conq)etence in basic skills. What these districts reported re- 
lated to this area is reported in Table 7.2. 



Table 7.2. School District Responses to Recommciidatloiis 



Related to Testing Student Achievement 


- 1984 






Not 


Adopted 


Adopted 


Reconunendatlon Considered/ 


Before 


After 




Rejected 


May 1983 


May 1983 


1. Monitor student progress schoolwide 


5% 


74% 


21% 


2. Require standardized tests at transition 








points 


10 


23 


67 


3. Promote/graduate based only on 








academic progress 


36 


50 


14 


4. Require minimum com'^ncy for 








diploma 


71 


5 


24 


5. Concentrate on basics until minimum 








competency achieved 


78 


5 


17 



Activities related to improving and testing smdent competence in basic 
skills reported most frequently were monitoring student progress on a school- 
wide basis (95%), requiring standardized testing at transition points (90%), 
and promoting/graduating based only on academic progress (64%). How- 
ever, note that 74% of the districts had monitored student progress and 50% 
had promoted or graduated only on academic merit before May 1983. Evi- 
dently, the Excellence Movement's greatest impact was increasing stan- 
dardized testing at transition points in the student's career. 

Almost three-fourths of the districts rejected or were not considering 
requiring minimum competency as a basis for a diploma, nor were they 
planning to concentrate on basic skills until minimal test scores were 
achieved. One could assume that the reports stimulated one in four districts 
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to establish minimum competencies for graduation and one in five to con- 
centrate on the basics until students could pass minimum competency tests. 

Some of the •*other^ activities reported by these districts emphasized lo- 
cally designed assessment procedures and lists of competencies for use in 
diagnosing students' learning problems. 

District Actions Related to Teachers' Status and Performance 

The reform reports identified teachers as the key to improving educa- 
tion. Table 7.3 shows how school districts responded to the major recom- 
mendations for improving teachers' status and performance. 



Table 7.3. School District Responses to Rcconuncndations 
Related to Teacher Status - 1984 



Not Adopted Adopted 
Recommendation Considered/ Before After 

Rejected May 1983 May 1983 



1. 


Reduce teachers' non-instructional tasks 


33% 


46% 


21% 


2. 


Compensate master teachers at higher 










rates 


67 


26 


7 


3. 


Create new teacher education programs 


70 


21 


9 


4. 


Create differentiated status to encourage 










achievement 


74 


21 


5 


5. 


Increase teacher pay based on U-month 










contract 


81 


17 


2 


6. 


Employ non-credentialed teachers to 










meet special needs 


86 


4 


10 


7. 


Pay higher salaries for math/science 










teachers 


90 


5 


5 


8. 


Link salary raises to student achievement 


93 


7 


0 



Most of the recommendations related to teachers' status and performance 
had not been considered or had been rejected by the districts. The one ex- 
ception was the recommendation about reducing non-instructional tasks, 
which had been implemented by more than 67% of the districts. The next 
most frequently reported actions relative to these recommendations were 
compensating master teachers at higher rates (33%), creating new teacher 
education programs (30%), and differentiating status among teachers (26%). 
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Most of the actions taken by the districts began before May 1983. The 
most frequent actions that could be attributed to the reports were reduction 
of non-instructional tasks for teachers (21%) and employment of non- 
credentialed teachers to meet special needs (10%). 

It seems that the reports' recommendations for improving teachers' sta- 
tus and performance had little influence on these '^excellent" districts dur- 
ing the first year and a half after publication of A Nation at Risk. 

District Actioos Related to Scho^ 

The reform reports contained many recommendations for changing or- 
ganization and management practices in schools and school districts. What 
the districts did relative to these recommendations is reported in Table 7.4. 



Table 7.4. School District Responses to Recommendations 
Related to Organization and Management - 1984 





Not 


Adopted 


Adopted 


Recommendation Considered/ 


Before 


After 




Rejected 


May 1983 


May 1983 


1. Strengthen principals' management skills 


5% 


76% 


19% 


2. Computerize administrative function 


7 


63 


30 


3. Establish school-business partnerships 


14 


56 


30 


4. Reduce class size 


21 


61 


18 


5. Create alternative schools 


37 


51 


12 


6. Create assistance centers to promote 








good programs 


42 


37 


21 


7. Initiate grouping and tracking 


48 


38 


14 


8. Lengthen school day 


69 


12 


19 


9. Eliminate grouping and tracking 


76 


12 


12 


10. Lengthen school year 


84 


2 


14 



The recommended organizational and management practices most fre- 
quently reported by these exemplary districts were strengthening principals' 
management skills (95%), computerizing administrative functions (93%), 
and developing partnerships with businesses (86%). Nearly 80% reported 
reducing class size. Other actions reported by more than a third of the dis- 
tricts included creating alternative schools ^63%), providing assistance 
centers to promote good programs (58%), and instituting tracking or group- 
ing of students (52%). 
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Very few districts reported lengthening the school year (84 % had rejected 
the idea), perhaps because of the higher costs involved or because of wide- 
spread opposition to the proposal. Three out of four had made no move 
to eliminate grouping and tracking; and more than two-thirds did not con- 
sider lengthening the school day. 

The majority of changes in organi^tion and management had been un- 
der way before May 1983 and were not a response to the reform report 
recommendations. Actions taken after May 1983, which could be seen as 
responses to the reform movement, included undertaking partnerships with 
businesses (30%), computerizing administrative functions (30%), opening 
centers to assist in promoting good programs (21%), lengthening the school 
day (19%), and strengthening principals' management skills (19%). 

District Actions Related to Discipline 

School discipline had received considerable public attention for some time 
before the Excellence Movement began. In spite of this great attention, it 
remains one of the most widely misunderstood areas of educational policy 
making (Wayson 1985). For many years the Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll 
of Public Attinides Toward Education found discipline to be at the top of 
the list of school problems. In 1986 it dropped to second place after drug 
abuse (which also is a problem of discipline). The reform reports' recom- 
mendations for dealing with discipline and the exemplary districts' responses 
to these recommendations are reported in Table 7.5. 

Table 7.5. School District Responses to Recommendations 
Related to Discipline - 1984 



Recommendation 



Not Adopted 
Considered/ Before 
Rejected May 1983 



Adopted 

After 
May 1983 



5. 
6. 
7. 



4. 



3. 



2. 



Initiate parent involvement, counseling 

for disruptive students 

Pevclop and enforce stricter discipline 

codes 

Remove highly disruptive students from 
school 

Create alternative programs for 
disruptive students 
Reduce teachers' personal liability 
Hire more guidance counselors 
Limit legal rights regarding suspension 



21 
64 
78 
92 



17 



14 



5% 



64 
36 
7 
5 



73 



76 



88% 



15 
0 

15 
3 



10 



10 



7% 
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The districts' most common actions were involving parents in counseling 
for disruptive students (95%), developing stricter discipline codes (86%), 
removing highly disruptive students from school (83%), and providing al- 
ternative programs for disruptive students (79%). Nearly all those actions 
took effect prior to May 1983. Very few of the districts reported any ac- 
tions related to discipline that could be attributed as a response to the re- 
form fqx>rts. After May 1983, a few districts hired more counselors (15%), 
created alternative programs - mostly in-school suspension programs - 
for disruptive students (15%), and removed disruptive students from school 
(10%). In spite of widespread assertions that students' "legal rights" limit 
school officials' ability to enforce good discipline, only a few of the dis- 
tricts attempted to limit the rights of children facing suspension. As one 
respondent remarked, **We have no jurisdiction to limit these rights." 

Conclusions About Early Impact of the Reform Reports on 
""ExceUent" School Districts 

1 . Most actions recommended by the reform reports had begun in some 
of these **excellent" school districts before the publication of A Nation at 
Risk in May 1983. 

2. The recommendations from the reform reports found most frequent- 
ly in the **exccllent" districts (at least 90% of the districts reporting) were 
instituting computer literacy courses, using non-stercotypic textbooks, 
monitoring student progress, strengthening principals' management skills, 
involving parents in counseling for disruptive students, computerizing ad- 
ministrative functions, acquiring special textbooks for students at risk or 
for gifted students, and using standardized testing at transition points in 
schooling. 

3. The next recommendations of the reform reports found most frequently 
in the "excellent" districts (at least two-thirds of the districts reporting) were 
increased math requirements, partnerships with business, strong discipline 
codes, removal of disruptive students from school, alternative programs 
for disruptive students, reductions in class size, increased requirements for 
science and English, and fewer non-instructional tasks for teachers. 

4. Recommended activities found in from one-half to two-thirds of the 
districts included promotions and graduation based on academic perform- 
ance, foreign language in elementary schools, increased homework, alter- 
native schools, assistance centers to promote new programs, reductions in 
academic offerings, and tracking of students. 

5. Recommendations most frequently implemented after publication of 
A Nation at Risk were standardized testing at transition points in school- 
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ing, increased requirements in math and science, school-business partner- 
ships, and computerizing administrative functions. 

6. Most of the impact of the reform reports was in the area of curricu- 
lum and instruction. 

7. The recommendations least frequently found in the "excellent" dis- 
tricts (rejected or ignored by at least 80% of the districts) were cuts in bi- 
lingual programs, linking teachers' salary increases to improved student 
achievement, higher salaries for math or science teachers, limiting rights 
for suspended students, employing non-credentialed teachers for areas of 
scarcity, 1 1 -month contracts for teachers, and lengthening the school year. 

How Schools Were Affected Two Years Later 

Each of the districts in our sample was asked in 1984 to identify at least 
two schools whose programs could be considered exemplars of excellence. 
Representatives in these schools thus became part of the sample from whom 
we gathered the characteristics of exemplary excellent schools described 
in Chapter Eight. In December 1985, 51 of the districts and 88 of the school 
representatives responded to a new questionnaire asking: 1) What had they 
done since June 1984 that might be attributed to the reform reports? 2) What 
positive effects had the reports made in their schools? and 3) What nega- 
tive effects had they made in their schools? 

Returns were analyzed separately for elementary, junior high, and high 
schools and by districts, so we could identify any differences that occurred 
at each level At least for these schools and (districts identified as being "ex- 
cellent," the Excellence Movement has affected elementary, junior high, 
and high schools in similar ways, except for a few recommendations, such 
as increased graduation requirements, that apply only to high schools. The 
changes reported to us varied from the superficial to the profound, but the 
same variations occurred at all grade levels. High schools and elementary 
schools reported more changes than junior high and middle schools. How- 
ever, when junior high schools were affected, the changes seemed to be 
the same ones seen at the other levels. 

The following discussion will focus on the effects on individual schools 
unless we specifically mention districts. However, we must keep in mind 
that these schools were already reputed to be outstanding when the move- 
ment started; so their responses may not tell much about what, if anything, 
is happening in other schools. Nevertheless, the generalizations we can draw 
from their experiences are useful for analyzing policy effects and for guid- 
ing those who wish to improve their schools even after the Excellence Move- 
ment has faded from the scene and become another forgotten fad. 
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What Was Done Between 1984 and 1985? 



Since the spring of 1984, three-fourths of these "excellent" schools had 
taken some actions, which they reported was a response to the reform 
reports. Many districts appointed a task force or commission that made 
recommendations resulting in changes in local schools. 

The Board of Education appointed a Task Force on Excellence com- 
prised of 23 lay citizens. The impetus for this was a Nation at Risk. 
As a direct result of the Task Force recommendations, in December 
1984, several actions have been taken. The major ones ?re: 

1. Initiated a s inuner school enrichment program that has received 
a commendation from the Kentucky Department of Education. 

2. Established a Computer Conmiinee that has developed a plan for 
the increased use of the computer in the instructional program. 

3. Increased the art instruction program in our elementary schools. 

4. Established a conmiittee that is currently studying the salaries paid 
to our teachers. 

5. Created a committee that recommended procedures for increasing 
the number of volunteers in our schools. 

- Fort Thomas (Kentucky) School District 

Generally, no more than a third, and usually fewer, of the schools reported 
making the same changes. This seems to indicate that local conditions and 
needs strongly influence what is being done in response to the reform re- 
port recommendations. 

Locally, we have increased standardized testing to cover three more 
grade levels. We held three Administrative Academies designed to make 
all principals instructional leaders, implemented a new curriculum de- 
velopment model, adopted a new attendance policy, and instituted an 
academic awards program. We increased graduation requirements to 
19 credits, increased staff in math and science, and added new science 
faci'i».ies. We also started a **Know Your Schools'* month with weekly 
breakfast meetings at the Chamber of Commerce. We have provided 
TESA (Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement) trainmg for 
48 teachers and administrators, provided inservice to staff on im- 
plementmg the Madeline Hunter model, and sen " e administrators 
for training in the Eftectivc Schools movement. We introduced team- 
ing at the middle school and completely revised the schedule. 

- Ravenna (Ohio) City School District 

Most schools reported that the changes they had made were initiated lo- 
cally before the reform reports were issued. Of course, this is what one 
would expect of *'excellent'' schools; they are trendsetters in their regions 




and do not wait for policy, or politics, from on high to identify problems 
they want to solve. 

Our test scores are the tops in the state in all state tests. We were 
well on our way toward excellence before the mandates started com- 
ing down. 

~ Gwinnett County (Georgia) Public Schools 

We do not believe the data tJiat drive the reports are transferable 
to diis district. We also believe that n my of the recommendations are 
quantity responses (add classes, time, etc.) to quality problems (can't 
coir.pute complex fractions, etc.). 

~ Academy #20. Colorado Springs. Colorado 

In states where mandates had been legislated, the changes were a blend 
of state and local initiatives. Where there were state initiatives - in most 
of the Sunbelt states a..d a few others - local schools have been affected. 
State mandates seem to focus on areas in response to popular public con- 
cerns: student achievement, graduation requirements, test results, evaluat- 
ing teachers, lengthening school day and year (only a few states), and 
increasing accountability. Changes made locaUy. particularly in schools that 
already are achieving well beyond the minimal levels required by the state, 
tend to be less dramatic. Some have been under way for a long time, so 
no change is apparent. Some are marginal. Some are necessary but are not 
included in the "glamour" issues popularized by the reform reports. 

An economics credit will be required beginning with the graduating 
class of 1988. Science has been emphasized at the elementary level. 
Middle school time allocations for each program have been restruc- 
tured by state mandate. Under local policy, algebra and pre-algebra 
will be offered in grades 7. 8. and 9 depending on the readiness of 
the student. Greater emphasis has been placed on staff development. 
Math Problem Solving Workshops arc more prevalent. Summer school 
programs continue to expand due to both local and state action. Prime 
Time, a state and local program reducing the pupil-teacher ratio in 
the primary grades, is being phased into grades one through three. 

- Fort Wayne (Indiana) Community Schools 

The movement helped to refine some of our goals and objectives. 
It ftirther gave credence to many of the educational improvements we 
had focused upon and developed. The majority of the state require- 
ments had already been in place in our district before the stale required 
them. 

- Consolidated Elementary School, Kennebunkport. Maine 
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In a number of states, the movement has strengthened the state's power 
over local education policy, producing some tension and strain between state 
and local officials. 

State legislatures mandate changes without involving the schools in 
the proposed changes. It causes increased paperwork and duplication 
of effort for distnc*5 already implementing many of the reforms being 
recommended. A lot of politicians are jumping on the bandwagon and 
using educational reform for personal motives. 

- Lulu M. Ross Elementary School, Milford, Delaware 

Within the State of Colorado, tremendous efforts have been made 
(mostly through legislation) to mandate numeroi s things - hours in 
class, preparation curriculums for administrators and teachers, increased 
credits in ''solid" subjects, etc. At the same time, Colorado is considering 
reducing its fiscal support to K-12 education. 

-Academy #20, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

The most common action taken in these districts has been to write ne^v 
curriculum guides and courses of study. Some of these were efforts to bring 
the local curriculum in line with state mandates. Others were to create a 
clearly articulated curriculum (or the appearance of one) where there had 
been none, to add more specific objectives, to bring the curriculum more 
closely in line with testing programs, or to develop curricula for expanded 
programs such as gifted and talented, advanced placement, or added re- 
quirements for graduation. These new curricula tended to be more detailed 
and rigorous in terms of stating what and how much to cover and how to 
test for student achievement. 

A broadly based study committee was assigned the task of review- 
ing all aspects of the high school program. Its recommendations have 
resi'.lied in: appointment of department chairpers )ns, use of improved 
budgeting procedures, greater emphasis on locally developed objec- 
tive tests, updating the Industrial Arts Department offerings, and in- 
creased emphasis on offering teacher/administrator-planned staff 
development. 

- Mason (Michigan) Public Schools 

One of the most popular actions taken by these schools was to add ad- 
vanced placement courses and programs for gifted and talented pupils. 

An Advanced Placement Program has been initiated to provide specif- 
ic instruction in chemistry, biology, American history, calculus, com- 
position, and literature. Both state and local demands prompted us to 
provide these programs for college-bound students and those identi- 
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fied as gifted and talented. We expanded the enrichment prc5rani for 
greater emphasis on gifted and talented work at all levels with all 
children. 

- Natrona County #1 School District, Casper, Wyoming 

About one in five of these schools has added new graduation requirements. 

We added specific courses to the previously expanded high school 
graduation requirements. The state added one-half unit in social studies; 
we added one-half unit in fine arts. 

- Ibpeka (Kansas) Public Schools 

Most of the efforts in our district started prior to A Nation at Risk 
and were continued in a Report to the Legislative Delegation (1984). 
Since then (among other things) we implemented a new social studies 
program (7-12) heavy in American history, world history, econom- 
ics, and government. These courses are required of all students prior 
to their opting for electives. 

- Natrona County #1 School District, Casper, Wyoming 

About one third of the districts b?A added staff development activities, 
mostly to improve instructional methodology in areas where it was felt the 
staff needed help. 

We have implemented a local staff development program for both cer- 
tified and classified personnel. The goal of the certified training is that 
all present staff will acquire a reading endorsement in this state in the 
next three years. We began with an on-campus, week-long inservice two 
weeks before school opened. Teache-s received a stipend, and course 
credit was paid by the district. So far two courses have been provided. 
Classified staff have been granted ten days of released time this year 
to receive additional training in a college course and a workshop. 

- Ganado Primary School, Ganado, Arizona 

Principals and teachers were provided assistance in interpreting non- 
referenced and objective-based test data and in writing instructional 
change plans, which define student skill deficiencies, reasons for skill 
deficiencies, and changes needed in the program. The instructional 
changes had a positive impact on stud'^nt learning rates. This was a 
local initiative. Responding to research that has shown that matching 
instruction with individual learning styles enhances learning, Howard 
County has developed assessment instruments for teachers to diagnose 
students' skills and to assist teachers in diagnosing learning styles. Train- 
ing teachers to use the results in the classroom has increased students* 
learning. This, too» is a local initiative. 

- Howa»-d County (Maryland) Public Schools 




Some of the reported staff development sessions were workshops for 
evaluating and adopting new textbooks. This necessary but traditional ac- 
tivity carried out in most school districts did not represent any change in 
inservice activities that could be attributed to the reform reports. A few 
of the reporting schools had developed clear statements of objectives and 
implemented more testing piocedures. 

The local project to develop districtwide objectives for each subject 
is now completed. We are initiating a pilot project to develop criterion- 
referenced tests to measure student mastery of district objectives 



Our locally initiated curriculum design is measured by specific per- 
formance objectives; cumculum in all areas is designed to meet stated 
objectives, which are tested pre- and post- as well as at least three times 
fer quarter on district-designed, criterion-referenced tests. 

- Apache Junction Junior High School, Apache Junction, Arizona 

Some of the districts, usually in response to state mandates, were super- 
vising and evaluating teachers more closely. Some localities had begun to 
evaluate administrators as well. 

Teaching acts are more observable through use of a teaching mod- 
el, resulting in more precise evaluation. Teachers are receiving higher 
pay for instruction. 1 his has had an overall positive impact in that teach- 
ing is beginning to be viewed as a profession. 
~ Apacb" * nction Junior High School, Apache Junction, Ari .ona 

Some schools, usually high schools, have established summer schools 
for students who need help or for academically able students who want to 
take electives. 

A summer school program is now in place so that there is opportu- 
*ty for smdents failing required courses to repeat them during the sum- 
er months in order to meet increased state and local requirements 
»r graduation. Accelerated classes also are available for smdents fol- 
lowing the academic Honors Curriculum, who find that the require- 
ments preclude taking electives during the standard school year. 

- Cape Girardeau Central High School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Several schools had adopted some form of the Effective Schools model, 
usually involving training principals and other administrators to implement 
programs associated with school effectiveness. Many schools in this sam- 
ple had already installed some facet of the Effective Schools model before 
the Excellence Movement began (see discussion in Chapter Eight), so not 
many mentioned it on the 1985 questionnaire. 



- Topeka (Kansas) Public Schools 
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Prior to June 1984, the Jackson School District had plani;<sd and ex- 
ecuted the elective school model in all the schools. The five corre- 
lates underlying the effective school model were being implemented 
concurrently. The primary initiative was local. The Mississippi Edu- 
cation Reform Act reinforced what the district was doing. 

- Jackson (Mississippi) Municipal Separate School District 

One in five of the reporting schools had been honored by some type of 
recognition program, usually a national or state excellence award. These 
awards contributed to increased morale of staff and students. They fostered 
greater public ccHifidence and increased support from the conununity, in- 
cluding the school board. Even being nominated for an award was an im- 
portant recognition. Both nominations and awards were mentioned as much 
as three times in some of the questionnaires, which is an indication of the 
pride that was generated. Receiving such awards also mca^^s that someone 
in the school - a principal or other staff member - had the initiative and 
energy to do all of the pq)erwork necessary for submitting the application 
for these awards. 

We have had a lot of positive effects from the public relations that 
came from the recognition the school has received. The Kansas Depart- 
ment of Education has also praised our college-prep science curricu- 
lum and our mathematics curriculum. 



Crest Hill Elem^tary School was selected as the only elementary 
school in the State or Wyoming to be visited by the United States 
Department of Education for consideration as an Exemplary School 
(April 1986). 

- Natrona County #1 School District, Casper, Wyoming 

A conmion response from the schools was to stress more time on task 
and to reduce the number of interruptions to classroom instruction. 

Working from local initiative, Aurora High School conunitted it- 
self to ^me on task** for the 1985-86 school year. To diat end, 
paraprofessionals were hired to conduct all study halls and to super- 
vise our daily activity period. The effect was to free faculty in order 
that they might tutor students who needed additional work in each sub- 
ject. Also, some teachers were made available to write curriculum and 
conduct various committee meetings. The results of the tutoring will 
be evaluated through the help of Kent State University this June, 1986. 

- Aurora High School, Aurora, Ohio 

Many of these schools reported that they had raised expectations for stu- 
dent achievement and for more intensive instru^ion. Although few schools 



- Topeka West High School, Topeka, Kansas 
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were linking teacher salaries to student achievement, such linkage did occur 
in some states with career ladder programs. 



Teachers electing to go on the state-initiated career ladder are paid 
based on their perfomiance rather than on length of service or nam- 
her of academic hours obtained. 

- Apache Junction Junior High School, Apache Junaion, Arizona 

Computers were mentioned less frequently in the 198S questionnaire than 
in the previous year. Peiiiaps most of these schools already had installed 
some form of computer education. Only a few cited computers as a new 
program. 

Complete, programs and cultural arts improvements were initiated 
at Neubert and funded by parents. Language arts outcomes and writ- 
ing improvements were initiated by our local Language Arts Com- 
mittee. 



Other responses mentioned by only one or two schools included: creat- 
ing stronger parent groups, establishing school-business partnerships, 
weighting grades for different tracks, teaching higher-order thinking skills, 
adding drug and alcohol programs, raising certification requirements (state 
mandate), assigning teachers only in areas for which they were certified 
(local), and adding a few minutes to the school day or reallocating the day 
into more periods. 

What Do School Personnel See as Positive Effects of the 
Excellence Movement? 

In the 198S survey, we asked districts and schools to list positive effects 
the Excellence Movement had on their schools. About one-third said there 
were no positive effects. No more than one-fifth mentioned any of the specif- 
ic positive effects we have listed below, indicating that the effects vary ac- 
cording to local conditions and the school's traditions. Interviews with other 
educators in several states indicate that nxxlerately good or mediocre schools 
with aspiring leaders have realized more positive effects than schools that 
already had excellent programs. Schools in conununities or states that have 
not supported education very well in the past seemingly have received more 
positive effects from the public interest generated by the movement than 
have schools in areas with a tradition of strong support for good education. 

The movement has caused local school personnel to focus on student 
achievement, basic skills, instruction, and curriculum. 



- K.E. Neubert Elementary School, Algonquin, Illinois 
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I think it has helped me to focus on some important issues. I hope 
the attention the Excellence Movement has brought to schools con- 
tinues. We need to know what is working and how to improve. 

— Cascade Elementary School, Kennewick, Washington 

All this publicity has made educators aware of areas of weakness 
as viewed by sonneone outside local districts. It has caused local dis- 
tricts to reexamine their own programs, practices, and direction. 

- Pierce Middle School, Grosse Point Park, Michigan 

The movement has made staff, students, and parents more aware of what 
the curriculum objectives are and has provided a clearer sense of how to 
attain them. 

For the average student, knowing expectations and course objec- 
tives makes achieving the goal easier. Teachers know expectations and 
know precisely what is to be taught. They can evaluate their perform- 
ance as well as the performance of their students. 

- Windsor Forest High School, Savannah, Georgia 

The excellence movement has focused attention once again on the 
importance of education and the need to raise the level of student 
achievement. Snident achievemem scores have become more impor- 
tant to the public; but since the 'Students in our district achieve above 
state and national norms, the extra attention has been a positive ex- 
perience. Having members of the community participating on parent 
advisory committees has also raised the level of community apprecia- 
tion and support for the district's educational program. 

- Mason (Michigan) Public Schools 

The movement has focused students' attention on grades and test scores 
as the measure of academic success. 

The more able students are now following a more demanding course 
of study. The increased graduation requirements have caused other 
students to become more serious, realizmg there is less time for fail- 
ure if they are going to complete requirements. 
- Cape Girardeau Central High School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

The movement has stimulated more stringent academic requirements, at 
least in quantitative terms of time and credits, and it is causing students 
to learn more, particularly factual information included on tests. 

Student achievement has been improved. Teacher expectations are 
greater. The academic areas of the curriculum have been stressed more 
since the involvement in the effective schools model. Parent interest 
has improved. 

— Steward Elementary School Akron, Ohio 
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The emphasis on excellence has caused greater awareness of classroom 
interruptions and has generated efforts to reduce them. 



I think the only real change I have seen is that ve now are niore 
aware of the interruptions in the day, and we do more to prevent them. 
Of course, that can be bad, too, if it keeps us from doing some really 
educational things just to keep kids at their desks. 

- Welch Elementary School, Hamilton County, Ohio 

The movement has aroused public interest in education, resulting in more 
funds from local sources and greater constituent support for what the schools 
are doing. 

The Excellence Movement has made these the "right times" to fos- 
ter improvement in our schools. The public in general is more respon- 
sive to our requests to fulfill many of the needs that we have been 
identifying for some time. 

~ Aurora High School, Aurora, Ohio 

The movement has made parents more aware, and that has helped 
pass needed tax increases. Ihe climate has put more attention on ob- 
taining better qualified teachers. 

- Milford Middle School, Milford, Delaware 

The movement has provided school boards and communities with a ra- 
tionale for supporting school leaders who had wanted to create better pro- 
grams but could not generate sufficient conmiunity or board or staff support 
to carry them out. In some situations, state mandates have legitimated lo- 
cal efforts that were encountering resistance. 

The community has come to a greater appreciation of and a higher 
level of awareness of the public school students' achievement. The 
movement has also reinforced the teachers' beliefs that the district was 
on the right path to effectiveness and ultimately excellence. 

- Jackson (Mississippi) Municipal Separate School District 

Publicized cnticism of public schools reinforced the fact that more 
"good than bad** was occumng in Howard County. That provided in- 
centive for greater funding and involvement because of the focus on 
education as a national concern. That instilled enthusiasm for change. 

- Howard County (Maryland) Public School System 

The movement has increased the amount of evaluation and supervision 
of teachers, students, administrators, and schools. 

Neubert is in the midst of a building self-study. The instrument de- 
veloped for measurement focused on discovery of strengths and weak- 
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nesses in relation to A Nation at Risk. All schools in District #300 have 
initiated self-studies in the past two years. These studies were man- 
dated by our local board of education. 

- K. E. Neubert Elemenury School, Algonquin, Illinois 

The movement has provided school staffs with the incentive for doing 
better and has generated enthusiasm for change. 

We now see greater awareness of the educational program on the 
part of all citizens, resulting in increased support and interest. Teachers, 
principals, and school boards show greater support for new thrusts in 
academics. They all want greater sophistication in instruction. We've 
also seen stronger support for keeping the school day free of non- 
academic interruptions. 

- Natrona County #1 School District, Casper, Wyoming 

The award has helped set a goal for us. It makes us try harder. We 
always try to get a litde better as a result of the excellence flags hang- 
ing in our school. 

- Kenai Junior High School, Kenai, Alaska 

The movement has generated pride, increased commitment, and bolstered 
morale for both staff and students, particularly if they have received recog- 
nition through awards. 

Faculty morale is now at its highest level. The student body has be- 
come very proud of what the school stands for. The parents have openly 
supported both academic and social programs. The concept that we 
arc all '^family* has intensified, and there is a strong sense of belonging. 

- Wooster Intermediate School, Stratford, Connecticut 

The movement has allowed good schools, good teachers, and good stu- 
dents to receive recognition. 

Southport Elementary has been selected as one of five schools in 
the State of Indiana in the National Elementary School Recognition 
Program. Evaluation is currently under way by the United States 
I>epartment of Education. 

- Southport Elementary School. Southport, Indiana 

In addition to maintaining and refinmg existing junior/senior high 
programs, our elementary staff has completed an application for the 
United States Secretary of Education Elementary School Recognition 
Program. Currently we have been selected for an on-site visit. 

- Mullan School District, Mullan, Idaho 

The movement has increased efforts to provide staff development with 
an emphasis on new instructional techniques. Some staff development is 
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state mandated but much comes from local initiative. The most commonly 
mentioned packaged programs are Effective Schools (or School Improve- 
ment), TESA (Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement), and Made- 
line Hunter, instructional improvement program. 

We institut:d a new district goal to inservice teachers and adminis- 
trators in Madeline Hunter's Essential Elements of Effective Instruc- 
tion. We also conducted a needs assessment to detemiine community 
attitudes about our program. Although 10 pages in length, we received 
a phenomenal 25% return. The results will give us future guidance 
for improving our programs. 

- Natrona County #1 School District, Casper, Wyoming 

The movement has resulted in new sources of funding in some states. 
In some states teacher salaries increased more than what might have been 
expected. Staff morale and support for the movement tends to be highest 
in those states. 

Throughout the state of Tennessee, education has received more at- 
tention and liinds as a result of the Better Schools program. In some 
districts there are curriculum guides for the first time. The teacher 
evaluation systems have improved, and iiinds for counselors in grades 
one and two have been provided. 

- Linden Elementary School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

What Do School Personnel See as Negative Effects of the 
Excellence Movement? 

We asked the schools sampled in the 1985 questionnaire to describe any 
negative effects that they felt had resulted from the Excellence Movement. 
Some saw no negative outcomes. No more than one-fourth agreed on any 
one of the negative effects listed below, again indicating wide variations 
in how the movement is affecting iocal schools and districts. 

The movement has given excessive impoitance to standardized testing, 
resulting in pressures on students and staff to improve their scores. 

The movement has increased the pressure on staff for better student 
test scores. When people feel too pressured, performance sometimes 
declines and frustration sets in. 

- Milford Middle School, Milford, Delaware 

There is a *1est mania"" feeling among our teachers and administra- 
tors. We are probably giving too much attention to testing. However, 
we welcome accountabihty and are not worried about it! 

- Gwinnett Co»jnty (Georgia) Pubhc Schools 
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The movement has created pressures that have caused unproductive anxi- 
eties among staff. 

While teachers and administrators accept increased accountability, 
the present situation has raised the level of anxiety among them. In- 
creasing high school graduation requirements has caused reduced en- 
rollment in elective courses, may cause marginal students to become 
discouraged, may increase the dropout rate, and may increase the num- 
ber of students needing more than four years to graduate from high 
school. 

- Topcka (Kansi^s) Public Schools 

This is the most negative and frustrating part: higher expectations 
and new methods and techniques of doing things - but nothing else 
has changed. People are expected to do more, do it better, and do it 
with less. And the surprising thing is - we will! The new programs 
have created a heavier workload for teachers and administrators with- 
out providing funding to meet the increased demands. The pressure 
from the public created a situation where some schools feel they must 
do something even without necessary skills or programs. They arc try- 
ing to compete in any way to look better and to get better press! 

- Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 

The movement is contributing to failure and frustration of students. 

More students arc failing to meet the graduation requirements with- 
in four years, thereby requiring fifth year attendance. Others elect to 
drop cut rather than meet the new demands. 
- Cape Girardeau Central High School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Our district has always had a focus on academics. This increased 
anphasis and pressure to raise standards seriously threatens students 
who are low achievers and are not college bound. 

- Mason Mkldle School, Mason, Michigan 

By emphasizing measurable outcomes rather than broader educational out- 
comes, the movement has detracted from the affective and creative dimen- 
sions of the curriculum and may be undermining attainment of higher-level 
thinking skills. 

More and more, classes look alike. There is less creativity, flair, 
and joy down the halls. We are presently addressing this issue. 
- Brook Park Memorial Elementary School, Brook Park, Ohio 

The movement has tended to straitjacket the curriculum and instruction- 
al methods, thereby reducing flexibility and, perhaps, inhibiting efforts to 
reach some studrats. 
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Much of the impact tends to be based on national norms, that is, 
the movement is too eager to identify the 5 or 7 or 14 elements of 
Excellence. A local base, while much more cumbersome and, at times, 
ambiguous, allows for more "ownership" on the part of all the various 
constituents of the school conununity. 

- Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

Negative publicity about the schools has caused some loss of public con- 
fidence, creating a poor image of schools in general, which is particularly 
harmfiil for schools that were already doing well and therefore do not ap- 
pear to be changing much. 

The criticism of schools gave the impression that what was wrong 
nationally was wrong locally, which was not true. The movement was 
joined by quick-fix "experts" whose prc^'^ouncements stalled creative 
thinking and long-range solutions to improvement programs. 

- Howard County (Maryland) Public School System 

Many of the weaknesses noted by the commissions did not apply 
to many school districts, and yet the public assumes they do. Tm afraid 
that many of the important humane activities may be diminished in 
the push for excellence. 

- Aurora High School, Aurora, Ohio 

The states' new assertion of authority over local districts violates tradi- 
tional practice and often leads to nonproductive policy, lackluster compli- 
ance, and Covert resistance. 

I do not feel that the changes affected Linden positively, since we 
already had dealt with most of the problems that the state mandates 
focused on. The extra money from the state has been used to pay for 
programs already m place in Oak Ridge. The Linden teachers' morale 
has been lowered by the career ladder program. I feel that the Gover- 
nor's program has caused competition instead of cooperation among 
schools. 

- Linden Elementary School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

That achievement test for teachers has produced more bad feeling 
than you can imagine. It's just that the stale makes it look as though 
everybody is incompetent and teachers are the cause of all the prob- 
lems. The biggest concern now is that teachers are so upset with Mark 
White [then Governor of Texas] that they will overreact and help elect 
people who are even worse. 

- regional state education department official in Texas 

An almost universal complaint is that the excellence initiatives have in- 
creased paperwork significantly for both teachers and administrators. 
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The time and effort necessary for processing the applications for 
awards and the subsequent visitations distract from the usual fiinctions 
of the school. 

- MuIIan High School, MuIIan, Idaho 

We must strike a "loosc-tighr relationship in terms of state man- 
dates to improve. Excess paperwork will not create effective or excel- 
lent schools. Practitioners must be able to see the "big picture" rather 
than piles of paperwork. 

- Callaway High School, Jackson, Mississippi 

Funding has increased, but most of the changes are a result of increased 
staff efforts or reallocation of funds for different priorities. Creating, im- 
plementing, and maintaining new initiatives springing frohi the Excellence 
Movement have added to the work of teachers and others, often with no 
additional compensation. Some personnel have been overextended, partic- 
ularly those who always have performed beyond usual expectations. 

We have been able to meet changes with our own budgets. It's a 
matter of where the money goes. Example: less musical instruments 
and more computers. 

- Pierce Middle School, Grosse Point Park, Michigan 

WeVe added no extra personnel, just "extra energy." Additional costs 
would be considered with the computer expansion program, but the 
township is responsible for costs involved with that program. 

- Souihport Elementary School. Southport, Indiana 

Declining political interest in the movement, combined with changes in 
the economy, has created concern that whatever gains have been made will 
be lost, and the extra effort expended by some school personnel will have 
been in vain. 

Most of these changes cost money. However, much has occurred 
over the past 18 months that it is difficult to separate out the costs. 
The recent dramatic reductions in the price of a barrel of oil will have 
a catastrophic effect on the budgets of Wyoming schools. As of this 
date, we will neither institute new programs nor expand existing ones. 
Our budgets will be very difficult next year and far worse the follow- 
ing year due to severe reductions in state funding. 

- Natrona County #| School District, Casper, W, mg 

Our legislature passed sweeping education bills providing for many 
positive accomplishments in education, then nullified them all by refus- 
ing to allocate any kind of appropriations to implement any of them. 

- Northeast Eement ry School, Kearney, Nebraska 
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What Do Educators Think the Excellence Movement Has Wrought? 

Although the '^excellent'' schools in our sample are not representative of 
all schools, wc wanted to know if their opinions about the positive and nega- 
tive effects of the Excellence Movenient were shared by other educators. 
To make this comparison, wc gathered data from sevcial samples. In De- 
cember 1985, wc asked the schools and districts that had responded to our 
original survqr in 1984 to tell us whether they agreed or disagreed with sever- 
al generalizations that had been made about the impact of the Excellence 
Movement on schools and districts. Then in April 1986, we asked a saniple 
of elementary and secondary school principals from Texas to respond to 
the same instrument; and in June 1986, we used the same instrument with 
teachers and administrators in Nebraska. 

Table 7.6 shows the percentage of each of the three samples that replied 
as either "agree" or "strongly agree" to each of the generalizations. 

The results show that nearly all respondents from the "excellent" schools 
and districts felt that the movement influenced schools to pay more atten- 
tion to academic achievement. Fewer respondents from the Texas sample 
agreed, and still fcwtr from the Nebraska sample agreed. But all confirmed 
that a focus on academic achievement was the most prevalent or second most 
prevalent result of the movement. 

From two thirds to three-fourths of the total sample feh that, as a result 
of the movement: 

• The public is giving greater attention to education. 

• States have greater power over local schools and districts. 

• Educators are reducing interruptions m classrooms. 

About the same percentage of the Texas sample agreed that these outcomes 
had occurred, but a smaller percentage of the Nebraska sample agreed. 
Nevertheless, the Nebraska sample reported that th >e outcomes were among 
the most frequent in their state. 

From 54% to 63% of the "excellent" school respondents felt that: 

• Tests dominate the curriculum more than ever. 

• Children are learning more. 
The public has more confidence in education. 



Fewer of the Nebraska sample felt that these three outcomes had occurred 
in their schools. The Texas sample, which had just experienced the imposi- 
tion of competency tests for both teachers and students, disagreed; they felt 
that tests dominated the curriculum more, children were learning less, and 
public confidence had waned. 
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Table 7.6. Educators' Opinions About How the Excellence Movement 
Has Affected the Schools and Districts 



Reported Effects of the Excellence Movement 



1. Schools are giving more attention to academic achievement. 

2. Public is giving more attention to education. 

3. States have been given more power over local schools. 

4. wSchools are reducing non-instructional interruptions. 

5. Children are learning more. 

6. Tests are dominating the curriculum more than ever. 

7. Public confidence in education has been improved. 

8. Teacher salaries have risen more than they would have otherwise. 

9. Curriculum has become more textbook oriented. 

10. Most of the changes attributed to the Excellence Movement were already 
talcing place. 

11. More ftinds for education are available than would have been odierwise. 

12. Status of teachers has been diminished by **tor down** :,upervision models and 
mandatfxi change. 

13. Programs are becoming more punitive, exclusionary, or elitist. 

14. Effect of state mandates has been negative or o^ 1e consequence to students. 

15. Disadvantaged students are receiving less ar ,on. 

16. Students have been affected positively by less involvement of federal government 
in education. 

17. Changes have not greatly affected practice m classrooms. 

18. Paperwork has been reduced for administrators and teachers. 



Percent **Agree** and **Stro ngly Agree** 
''Excellent'' Schools 



Total 


Elem . 


Jr. 


HS 






TY 
1 A 


90 


95 


75 


95 


93 


53 


82 


77 


70 


67 


90 


93 


64 


71 


71 


80 


50 


75 


57 


45 


76 


69 


60 


67 


80 


61 


38 


65 


63 


65 


58 


65 


71 


29 


29 


62 


70 


58 


55 


57 


45 


84 


54 


30 


75 


65 


71 


27 


29 


42 


35 


50 


45 


64 


15 


27 


42 


60 


33 


30 


37 


38 


63 


41 


35 


42 


45 


43 


57 


47 


35 


35 


42 


35 


32 


04 


12 


29 


35 


25 


25 


21 


41 


64 


25 


20 


42 


20 


43 


25 


57 


25 


25 


25 


25 


22 


45 


47 


25 


30 


17 


25 


07 


29 


27 


24 


21 


33 


21 


07 


16 


08 


19 


30 


08 


05 


19 


37 


16 


15 


30 


08 


05 


04 


04 


04 
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About 35% to 42% of the "excellent" school respondents felt that: 



• The curriculum now focused more on textbook learning. 

• Teacher salaries were higher than they otherwise would have been. 

• Most changes had been under before the reform reports came out. 

• More money was available than otherwise would have been. 

More Nebraskans than Texans (57% to 47%) felt that changes attributed 
to the Excellence Movement had already been under way. Far more Texans 
than Nebraskans (63% to 38%) felt that textbooks had become more cen- 
tral to the curriculum. Far fewer of both groups felt that general funding 
or salaries were higher than would have been expected; although both felt 
that salaries had been affected more than general fiinds. 

Nearly 30% of the **excellent" school respondents felt that the status of 
the teacher had been diminished and 21% of the district respondents felt 
the same way. In Texas 64% and in Nebraska 41% of those responding felt 
that teachers had lost status. 

If we look at those who did not agree that the remainder of thie move- 
ment's outcomes listed in the questionnaire had occurred, it appears that 
a majority felt that outcomes: 

• Had neutral or positive consequences for students. 

• Had not caused programs to become more punitive or elitist. 

• Had not diminished efforts to serve disadvantaged students. 

Texas respondents, with more experience in the movement, felt more than 
the other groups that the outcomes had negative consequences for students 
and that programs were more punitive and elitist. Nebraska respondents 
agreed with those from Texas about the negative outcomes, but the Nebras- 
ka respondents agreed with the "excellent" school respondents that the pro- 
grams were not punitive and elitist. Both the Texas and Nebraska respondents 
agreed with the "excellent" school respondents that disadvantaged students 
were not being ignored. 

When interpreting the responses to the questionnaire, it is important to 
keep in mind the respondents' individual perspectives. For example, the "ex- 
cellent" schools might already be doing a lot with disadvantaged students, 
so they might feel that their efforts had not been diminished by the move- 
ment. Other school respondents might not have been doing much for disad- 
vantaged students; or they might have interpreted "disadvantaged" to mean 
black students, and there were few if any black students in their schools. 
Therefore, they would report little change in what was being done as a re- 
sult of the movement. The same perceptual or semantic factors also may 
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bear on the question about punitive or elitist programs and even on the ques- 
tion about teachers' status. 

About 75% of the exceUent school respondents, most of the Texas and 
Nebraska respondents, and about 90% of the district respondents did not 
agree that students have been affected positively by the federal government's 
withdrawal from education. Many respondents wrote comments on this item 
to the general effect, "You've got to be kidding!" While it may be true that 
many in the general population feel that federal programs were ineffective 
or unwelcome (see Clark and Astuto 1986), most educators, including those 
in "excellent" schools, did not. 

Most respondents from aU groups in the sample felt that the outcomes 
of the Excellence Movement had affected classrooms. From the data reported 
in this ch^r, the movement had both positive and negative effects. For 
example, more than 90% of all respondents and about 65% of elementary 
school respondents felt that paperwork was as heavy or heavier than ever. 
Notes written on the questionnaires stated that paperwork has greatly ex- 
panded for teachers and principals. It appears the blame for the increased 
paperwork has shifted from federal to state and local levels. The paper- 
work no longer is to monitor compliance with issues of equity but now is 
to monitor student achievement and to document instructional practices. 



Conclusion 

By 1986 the Excellence Movement had generated enough public pres- 
sure and state legislative action to affect districts in some way. The impact 
varied in both quality and intensity depending on local conditions. As might 
be exoccted, it had both positive and negative effects. And sometimes what 
was negative for one school was positive for another. However, we did 
find some agreement among educators in several parts of the country on 
some positive and some negative outcomes. 

The movement's greatest impact was on curriculum and instruction and, 
as a result of state mandates, on requirements for graduation and the de- 
velopment of curriculum guides and courses of study. Some states insti- 
tuted competency testing standards for students and career ladders or other 
incentive programs for teachers. 

The Excellence Movement gave great visibility to the importance of public 
education. It caused educators to give more attention to academic outcomes 
^rd to reduce interruptions in classrooms. Some children seemed to learn 
more of what is tested on standardized tests, and some of the public may 
have gained more confidence in education. 
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On the other hand, the reforms associated with the movement increased 
state dominance over local districts, thus increasing tensions between state 
officials and local school districts and adding obligations that distracted from 
the programs in good schools. Tests and textbooks determined the curricu- 
lum in some schools. Some excellent schools reported some loss of public 
confidence. Opinions were equally divided as to whether children had 
learned more. 

Opinion was divided as to whether the movement helped to increase teach- 
er salaries or made more funds available to schools. Ma.iy costs of the re- 
forms were absorbed increasing the workload 3f teachers and 
administrators or by reallocating funds fr^n: other purposes. 

Most respondents felt that the movement had affected children positively 
or not at all, that programs were not more punitive for children., and that 
disadvantaged students had not suffered. About a third reported negative 
effects on children, more punitive and elitist programs, and losses for dis- 
advantaged children. Most felt that federal withdrawal from education had 
harmed children and agreed almost universally that the movement had in- 
creased paperwork and routine administrative functions. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

What Do Excellent Schools Do? 



After . . . visiting schools in a large portion of the States of our Un- 
ion, I went abroad. In European schools I saw many things, good, 
bad, and indifferent. The good I attempted to describe for imitation, 
and the bad for warning. . . . [NJo particular teacher, or town, or 
class of schools, was designated for special approval or disapproval. 
I left the good sense of the community to make the application. Before 
that tribunal all good schools and good teachers would be safe; nay, 
would obtain commendation. 



As we began this study, we were interested in how a series of reform 
recommendations and a heavy dose of political hoopla and publicity were 
affecting local schools and districts. As the study progressed and the glitter 
of the movement began to fade, more important questions surfaced (as they 
have a tendency to do whenever passions yield to the cold light of morning). 

Essential questions about excellence in education impelled us to look more 
closely at what individual school principals and teachers were doing to ful- 
fill their professional and civic responsibilities to their communities and 
their nation. So, over the course of the study, our purpose shifted from 
describing how a political movement was affecting schools and communi- 
ties to one of describmg and celebrating what imaginative, capable, and 



-Horace Mann, 1845 
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dedicated school personnel were doing that benefited students and commu* 
nities, even when the "hot" public issues of the moment had cooled. Thus, 
while we gathered information to see what excellent schools were doing 
about the reform reports, we found that this information also might serve 
as a guide for other schools to develop successful practices. 

In the course of the study, we reviewed questionnaires completed by more 
than 250 respondents, who described in detail what their schools were do- 
ing that had earned them reputations for being excellent. We visited and 
talked with teachers and administrators in more than 60 regional seminars, 
and we visited two dozen schools in a:^ many parts of the country. We sur- 
veyed the literature for three years to examine articles, evaluations, and 
fugitive reports about specific school programs. We attended several state 
and national conferences at which exemplary school programs were fea- 
tured, and we participated in a number of research meetings devoted to 
the impact of the Excellence Movement. In this chapter we report what 
we found that ''excellent*' schools do. 

Some General Findings 

1 . Most of the programs in schools that were nominated as being "excel- 
lent" had begun before 1983. Yet these were the same schools selected by 
local and state officials to show what was being done in response to the 
reform reports. We attempted to categorize their programs to determine 
which of them might have been stimulated by the reform recommendations, 
but we found such an analysis unproductive; most of the programs could 
not be categorized in any way that was consistent with recommendations 
from the Excellence Movement. 

2. Very few school personnel in schools identified as "excellent" men- 
tioned any of the reform recommendations as an incentive or stimulus for 
their actions. In fact, many of their programs and practices went well be- 
yond the recommendations, were different from the recommendations, or 
were directly opposed to the recommendations. So we abandoned any at- 
tempt to relate sch x>\ programs and practices directly to the recommenda- 
tions and let the data speak for themselves. 

3. Among the few that did respond to the reform recommendations, the 
most frequently reported actions were adding requirements for high school 
graduation, monitoring students* achievement more closely (in elementary 
schools), reducing interruptions to classroom instruction, adding computer 
experiences in elementary schools, and initiating more tracking for high 
school students. Many of those changes were in response to state mandates 
or incentives, and some of them deterred or deflected these educators from 
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their central purposes (see Chapter Seven). When reporting practices that 
contributed most to reputations for excellence, the respondents did not men- 
tion reducing electives, changing bilingual education, or lengthening the 
school year. 

4. One observable influence of the Excellence Mover -nt was the adop- 
tion of new language or terminology to describe activities or to give new 
priority to activities that already were under way. Words such as "monitor- 
ing** have become very popular. Schools that give frequent quizzes and tests 
to check pupil progress now use the term to good advantage. ''Excellent,** 
not used widely before the movement, now is found attached to every pos- 
sible noun; and "excellence** has become cliche in the literature and in school 
public relations copy. "Effective** and "orderiy** are sprinkled through the 
writings and speeches of educators and politicians, who earlier would have 
used such phrases as "good achievement** and "well-disciplined students.** The 
terms "basics** and "accountability,** although old favorites, have come back 
with greater intensity. Astute educators now use these terms associated with 
the movement whenever they report to the state or to the community, and 
especially if they are applying for a grant or competing for an award. 

State education departments and school districts were pushed to show 
that they had "something going ** So they identified any program or school 
that had a reputation for being good and showcased it, even though such 
programs did not result directly from the movement. Nevertheless, iden- 
tifying these programs and schools served to stimulate the movement by 
offering models for less successful schools and districts to emulate. And 
as models, they can be used as a point of comparison against which the 
impact of the movement can be assessed. 

In this chapter, then, our purpose is not to assess the Excellence Move- 
ment but to look beyond it and to report practices found in schools reputed 
to be excellent so that they can be disseminated to other schools. 

''Excellent'' School Practices Related to the Curriculum 

In our questionnaire we asked respondents from our sample of "excel- 
lent** schools to describe their most successful or promising curriculum prac- 
tices that could be used in other schools. These responses were supplemented 
by as many interviews and observations as we could make. The practices 
we found in these schools provide a composite of what occurs in schools 
that causes them to be identified as excellent. 

1 . Excellent schools lay a firm foundation for learning by teaching basic 
math and communication skills; and they teach them by engaging students 
in experiences that require them to use the skills in reaMife situations. 
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The Glendale Landmark School in Glendale, Arizona, offers an alterna- 
tive program that emphasizes relationships between math and science and 
all other facets of the curriculum. Each year the program focuses on a cur- 
rent problem with implications for the future, such as nuclear energy and 
water conservation. More is included than just basic instruction; problem 
solving, thinking skills, and creative solutions are taught through daily hands- 
on applications both inside and outside the classroom. The program, in- 
itiated primarily to improve racial balance in the district schools, also serves 
as a model program for mathematics, science, and futures forecasting. 

At Elizabethtown Area Middle School in Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, 
students engage in academic studies in social studies, science, reading, math, 
and language arts each day. However, the schedule is designed to allow 
for varying abilities through enrichment and both on-grade and below-grade 
sectioning. All students also study specific areas in art, music, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts each year. 

In keeping with the current emphasis on science and technology, these 
schools utilize structured and sequential math programs. 

In the Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (developed by 
CEMREL, Inc., a regional educational laboratory) used at Way Elemen- 
tary School in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, students are achieving in tradi- 
tional mathematics skills as well as gaining understanding of a broader range 
of important mathematics concepts and a higher level of skills in problem 
solving. 

Clemens Crossing Elementary School in Columbia. Maryland, reports 
an effective math program in which 99% of the students in K-5 attained 
grade level. Program components include a facilitation model, differentiated 
groupings, units of sequenced objectives, laboratory experiences, computer 
practice and enrichment, acceleration, team-assisted instruction, nightly 
homework, and morning problem solving. 

Many of these schools have created comprehensive programs for teach- 
ing children to communicate through written compositions. Several reported 
unusually productive writing programs that taught students the whole pro- 
cess of producing written works. 

At Ganado Primary School in Ganado, Arizona, a K-3 writing program 
has published 36 volumes of student writing and a monthly newspaper, com- 
plete With literary supplement. Students are provided opportunities to write 
in many forms and for many purposes and audiences. Books written by 
individual classes, by grade levels, and by individuals in schoolwide writ- 
ing competitions are published regularly. Writing seminars are held twice 
monthly and have replaced the traditional teachers meeting. 
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Hardwick (Vermont) Elementary School uses a step-by-step approach to 
achieve a writing product This process approach is used in all curriculum 
areas. The steps are: 

1. Prewriting: helping the writer to find a subject; this might involve 
brainstorming, list making, class discussion, looking at journals and 
pictures, reviewing previous writing. 

2. First draft: discovering what you know about the subject by getting 
the story down quickly, with little concern for mechanics. 

3. Conferencing: talking your writing over with another person, one- 
on-one, or in small groups. 

4. Second draft: revising the writing as a result of the conferences. 

5. Conferencing: discussing the writing again to see if the writer*s mean- 
ing is clear. 

6. Final draft: writing the piece in its best form with as few errors as 
possible in usage and mechanics. 

7. Editing: finding all errors in mechanics and usage. 

8. Publishing: putting the piece before an audience other than the teacher; 
mounting on bulletin board, reading aloud in class, printing pieces 
in class booklet. 

The process approach to writing has been described in detail by Graves 
(1983), Calkins (1983), and DeFord (1984). By following the steps in the 
process, children learn how to produce a good piece of writing. As chil- 
dren woric through the process, they come to realize that writing takes careful 
thought and a lot of work. Evaluation and feedback are provided at each 
step in the process, not just after the final product has been submitted. A 
major feature of the process approach is that it makes children aware of 
the need to adjust their writing style in order to communicate with differ* 
ent audiences. The prospect of publication serves as an incentive to get the 
mechanics right. Teachers generally need well-designed and continuing in- 
service training to implement the process approach to writing. 

Perry Meridian High School in Indianapolis, Indiana, has a non-graded 
writing lab, which provides individualized help over and above what is 
provided in classroom instruction. On referral from an English teacher, 
the student brings a checked diagnostic sheet to the writing lab, where an 
instructor gives one-on-one help in the areas checked on the diagnostic sheet. 
Or the student comes to the lab with a writing assignment, the rough draft 
of a writing assignment, or a piece of writing needing revision. The at- 
mosphere in the lab is supportive and nonthreatening; the student can re- 
turn to the lab as often as necessary . The lab is open to students who require 
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help with basic skills and also to accomplished students seeking assistance 
in polishing their writing. A reaction from one English teacher in the school 
was: '"It^s wonderful! At first students avoided it for fear of being labeled; 
now, everybody wants to use it. It has become the thing to do.*" 

Mullan (Idaho) School District is implementing a K-12 writing program 
that spans the entire curriculum. It enables students to become competent 
writers in various genres. This holistic approach to teaching writing includes: 
developing and organizing ideas; creating an individual style; and using 
appropriate words and phrases, granunar and sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and manuscript form. An essential element of the program 
is student involvement in the process of writing and rewriting. 

Some of the ''excellent'' schools encourage students to use the full range 
of reading skills. Many build their approach around recognized literary 
works. 

Seventh-grade advanced reading students at L.J. Schultz Middle School 
in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, take a special course that emphasizes under- 
standing and appreciating good literature, which reflects the values and cul- 
tural heritage of contemporary society. The course is designed to foster 
higher-level comprehension skills, writing, and language analysis. 

Staff at Holdemess Central School in Plymouth, New Hampshire, have 
replaced the basal textbook in the upper elementary grades with both con- 
temporary and classic literature. Vocabulary exercises, comprehension 
checks, and analysis/evaluation skill worksheets are developed for each 
book. While students develop skills, they also are being exposed to good 
literature. 

2. ""Excellent** schools have various ways to help children who are not 
achieving. These schools* reputations are not based on the skills and abili- 
ties their students bring from home. They do not foster excellence by re- 
jecting or retaining reluctant or slow students. They reach them and they 
teach them. A characteristic of many of the schools we studied was their 
effort to serve all students. 

The Academic Intervention Program at Kenai Junior High School in 
Kenai, Alaska, targets students in the regular program who are not achiev- 
ing at the minimum level. A formal process has been set up for students, 
parents, and teachers to meet and find ways to help students achieve aca- 
demic success, and in the process develop a more positive self-image. 

Quincy High School in Quincy, Massachusetts, has a "Grade Nine Team 
Program,** a transitional program for students who have demonstrated a 
need in grade eight for a supportive alternative environment. Students se- 
lected for the program are those identified as having such problems as poor 
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attendance, faUing grades, poor attitude, poor conduct, or little parental 
support. The team is staffed with teachers of English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies, who work together to create a warm supportive environ- 
ment that promotes a positive attitude toward school. Students enrolled in 
the program pursue the same course of study as all grade nine students. 

The Reading Skills Center at John D. Pierce Middle School in Grosse 
Pdinte Parte, Michigan, provides remedial support in language arts and also 
helps students who do not quite qualify for advanced English classes. In- 
struction is individualized with class size of no more than 14 students. The 
students have won many writing awards, and some materials for the school's 
literary magazine are written at the center. 

At Air Academy High School at United Stotes Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, students are able to call or come to the canq)us 
in the evening for help from certified staff, library perscwmcl, and counselors. 

3. Many these "exccUenr schools create support networks to give stu- 
dents personal assistance in meeting academic expectations. These schools 
recognize that students learn as much or more from one another as they learn 
in their classes. They also know that learners, especially reluctant learners, 
learn best from those with whom they have developed relationships marked 
by trust and mutual respect. No student becomes a cipher in these schools. 

Desert-HiUs Middle School in Kennewick, Washington, has an informal 
networking system based on the premise that students with problems natu- 
rally seek out those they trust for advice, assistance, and support. They 
might be other students, teachers, or other staff. Called the "Natural Help- 
ers" program, it trains the helping students and adults in communication 
and decision-making skills, provides information on major problems fac- 
ing students and use of local resources, and develops an awareness of their 
limits as helpers. 

Kelly Walsh High School in Casper, Wyoming, has an advisor-advisee 
program. Each teacher and administrator is assigned from 10 to 15 student 
advisees. The role of the advisor is to assess student interests and abilities 
in order to match their experiences in the school with their future goals 
and career intentions. U-32 High School in Montpelier, Vermont, has a 
similar program in which every adult has a dozen advisees for whom he 
or she acts as "parent surrogate" to offer help when needed and to protect 
students from any unfair treatment in the school. 

4. "Excellent" schools provide special programs for academically talented 
students. In carrying out their conmiitment to serve all students, these 
schools challenge their brightest students to develop their special talents 
to the fullest. 
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At Oak Ridge (Tennessee) High School, more than 50% of the students 
participate in the advanced courses, which include 13 courses in 10 aca- 
demic disciplines. In addition to the educational benefits of these courses, 
the students earned 900 hours of college credit in the 1982-83 school year, 
which represents an annual savings of more than $200,000 in tuition costs. 

At Lulu M. Ross Elementary School in Milford, Delaware, academic 
awards are given monthly and quarterly. Each month, the student in each 
classroom who masters the highest number of reading and math objectives 
is named "Scholar of the Month" and has his or her photograph displayed 
in the lobby. Quarterly awards, such as ice cream, certificates, special films, 
and school pencils, are given to students who cam As or ^s in reading and 
math. 

Tnc Milford, Delaware, Rotary Club sponsors the Milford Middle School 
Academic Achievement Program. Students who make A/B Honor roll are 
awarded a free field trip. The Rotary Club provides a free lunch for all 
students when they are on a trip. 

5. Some of the **excellenr schools provide students with experiences spe- 
cifically designed to teach critical thinking and creative problem solving. 

The staff at Robertsville Junior High School in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
has developed programs that present subject matter in ways that help stu- 
dents develop higher-level cognitive skills. Lesson plans offer a variety of 
group and individual activities suitable for all ability and skill levels and 
provide opportunities for those who are ready to move to the analysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluation domains of thinking. A matrix planning nKxlel is used 
to plan learning experiences for students. 

The Creative and Academic Thinking Skills program at Hamilton Park 
Elementary School in Dallas, Texas, teaches thinking-process lessons to 
all students on a weekly or bi-weekly basis. All lessons contain follow-up 
thinking activities, and learning centers are placed in classrooms on a rotating 
basis. A varied curriculum provides practice in problem solving, creative 
thiinking, research, divergent thinking, and logic. New teachers are trained 
to use higher-level thinking processes and strategies in the content areas 
by observing experienced teachers in the program. 

6. These '^excellent'' schools tend to broaden and enrich the curriculum 
with special in-depth courses, field trips, and independent study options. 
Most of the schools reported a variety of programs designed for many types 
of learners. 

Princeton (West Virginia) High School has added a science electives pro- 
gram to the curriculum, providing a variety of science-related experiences 
for all students, not just the college-bound. The science department recently 
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received a mini-grant for developing student knowledge and appreciation 
of the wildflowers of Mercer County The grant was used to photograph 
flowers and produce color slides for use in biology, photography, and gift- 
ed classes and in various clubs. Among the elective offerings are: human 
physiology, genetics, consumer chemist-y, cnvii ^.nmental science, photog- 
raphy, geology, and household physics. 

Southport Elementary School in Southport, Indiana, offers a smorgas- 
bord of experiences to enrich the curriculum. In a study of Elizabethan 
England, students learned to play recorders, wore Elizabethan costumes, 
and produced a madrigal dinner. For a "Back Home Again in Indiana" ex- 
perience, students dressed up and paraded as famous Hoosiers, listened to 
a pioneer, husked com, square danced, learned about clog dancing, and 
built a cornstalk teepee for storytelling hours. 

7. Rather than responding to the latest fads, these "excellenr schools en- 
gage in curriculum planning and evaluation on a systematic basis, which 
enables them to solve problems before they become matters of public poli- 
cy. Many of the schools use fiiture-oriented approaches to curriculum de- 
velopment based problem-solving strategies am- ^todi/^s of future trends. 

In Bloomfield Hills (Michigan) School District, each curriculum area un- 
dergoes a five-year rotation prvx^ss of review and revision. Teachers and 
ar^Tiinistrators examine each curriculum area in five stages, each accom- 
plished over the course of a year: 1 ) review; 2) identification of needs, poten- 
tial problems, objectives, and instructional materials; 3) field testing of new 
courses, objectifies, and n. ials; 4) implementation with all subject area 
teachers; and 5) monitori- and review. 

In Mullan, Idaho, studenl^ participate in a districtwide survey, which pro- 
vides a research base to guide curriculum revision. Also, students partici- 
pate in the implementation and ongoing evaluation of the curriculum. 

8. These "'excellent" schools have an overall curriculum design with care- 
fully conceived goals and objectives and a planned sequence of experiences. 
In this regard, thes^ schools are consistent with recommendations of the 
Excellence Movement; but their efforts to meet individual differences give 
the curriculum a much wider scope than envisioned in those recommenda- 
tions. Involving staff, students, and community representatives in developing 
curriculum goals contributes to a shared sense of purpose or mission for 
the school. 

Consolidated School in Kenn^*Lunkport, Maine, reports a broad-based 
curriculum involving sequential learning and individualization. The prin- 
cipal reports that they "avoid radical pendulum shifts" .he acadjinic 
program. 
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At Hazcn Union School in Hardwick, Vermont, each grade level is sched- 
uled for math at the same time. With this form of scheduling, each math 
teacher can teach grades 7 through 12, and students can be grouped ac- 
cording to their ability or achievement levels. Beginning at grade seven, 
students enter the core math program, which could last from .c to five 
years depending on rate of achievement. On successful complc.:on of the 
core math program, students advance to algebra or other math application 
courses. 

9. Some of these "excellent" schools create new curricular structures by 
integrating traditional disciplines. Several sdiools reported interdisciplinary 
approaches using broad fields of study or topical combinations of subject 
matter and skills. 

At Topeka West High School in Topcka, Kansas, a one-semester inter- 
disciplinary humanities course is offered for 10th-, 11th-, and 12th-grade 
students. The course uses team teaching and is designed around the Socrat- 
ic concept of "know thyseir and the Kierkegaardian dictum of "choose thy- 
self." The course uses a "post hole" method for examining the historical 
periods of greatest significance in Western civilization; the Periclear. Era 
in Greece, the Italian Renaissance, the nineteenth century Industrial Revo- 
lution, and the twentieth century Global World. Instructional methods used 
include discovery learning and high-level analysis and synthesis rather than 
memorization. 

At Centennial High School in EUicott City, Maryland, a pilot humanities 
course combines world cultures, history, and literature. Student assignments 
involve reading, writing, speaking, and group discussion. Critical think- 
ing is combined with creative activities to produce research papers, films, 
and original plays. 

10. These "excellent" schools acknowledge that time on Usk is important 
but recognize that time alone ^vill not ensure more student learning. Cur- 
riculum planners in these schools emphasize interesting instructional ac- 
tivities, vhile also making sure that students have ample "chunks" of 
concentrated time for in-depth learning. 

ClemenF Crossing Elementory School in Columbia, Maryland, reports 
that time on Usk is an essential component of its mathematics program, 
in which 99% of the students attain grade level. "However," they point out, 
"the program is not a rigid, lock-step one. It includes differentiated group- 
ing, laboratory experiences, computer practice, and enrichment." 

Several schools reported that they surted out paying more attention to 
"time on task" but found they needed to pay more attention to the "nature 
of the task" as well. 
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1 1 . Some of these "excellent" schools find ways to extend learning time 
for students without adding time to the school day or year. 

Neely Elementary School in Gilbert, Arizona, runs a "summer academic 
maintenance program" by maihng students appropriately selected worksheets 
weekly during the summer. Worksheets are from an inventory of those used 
during the school year. The school staff also encloses communications and 
answer keys for parents. Parents provide the school with 10 self-addressed 
envelopes. The children enjoy getting personally addressed mail from 
the school and carry out their assignments under the supervision of their 
parents. 

Air Academy High School in Colorado allows students (and their par- 
ents) to take physical education classes in the evening. In this way students 
can take an extra class during the regular school day. 

12. Some of the "excellent" schools have created a "weighted" grading 
scale for students taking more difficult courses. The purpose is to discourage 
academically talented students from taking only easier courses in ordc*- lO 
maintain their grade -point aveneca. 

Geycr Middle School in Foi iVa^ne, Indiana, uses a separate grading 
scale for courses requiring higner academic standards. Mt. Lebanon High 
School near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, offers incentives to encourage stu- 
dents to take more challenging courses. Courses have designated levels called 
Advanced, Honors, Regular, and Modified. Students enrolled in courses 
at the various levels are assigned weighted points when graded. 

13. These "excellent" schools maintain extensive extracurricular programs 
for students. 

Elizabethtown (Pennsylvania) Area Middle School reports an extensive 
activity program involving clubs, tutoring, and Sj^^xial sign-up activities. 

Port Chester (New York) High School has an outstanding music and drama 
program. The marching band has been invited to many national and inter- 
national festivals. The drama program offers many students an opportunity 
to participate in the arts. The extracurricular program is extensive and ever- 
changing. Students even have established their own radio show on a local 
station. 

lixceUenr School Practices Related to Teacher Status 

1. Teachers in "excellent" schools work together in instruction, in plan- 
ning curriculum, in solving school problems, and in improving school or- 
ganization. These cooperative working relationships clearly set these schools 
apart from the average schools. A recent survey of American high schools 
Showed that one in five used problem-solving processes for resolving school 
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issues (Cawelti and Adkisson 1986), but at least three in four of the "excel- 
lent" schools we studied use continuous problem-solving processes to iden- 
tify problems and seek solutions. Furthermore, they involve their staff 
members more intensively than do most schools. The impression we get 
from our san^le and from others (Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Dis- 
cipline 1982; Wayson et al. forthcoming; Frymier et al. 1984; Corcoran 
and Wilson 1986) is that staff cohesivcness and continuing attention to prob- 
lem solving are the most readily identifiable features of good schools. 

The staff at Marsalis Elementary School in Dallas, Texas, works in grade- 
level teams to plan achievement goals for the year, to develop common 
lesson plans, to assess progress, to identify problem areas, to devise ways 
to reach difficult learners, and to develop ways for improving the school 
climate (see Chapter Nine). 

The faculty at Dixon Junior High School in Provo, Utah, is involved in 
Quality Circles. The group identifies problems, collects information, es- 
tablishes priorities, communicates to the administration and faculty, and 
assists in implementation. 

2. Excellent schools initiate and often carry out their own high quality staff 
development programs geared to identified problems and program needs. 

At Ganado Primary School in Ganado, Arizona, teachers participate in 
twice-monthly writing seminars, which have replaced traditional teachers' 
meetings. Teachers and administrators share responsibility for presentations. 
A classroom support network emphasizes collaboration through hands-on 
demonstrations and interclassroom visits by teachers. A professional library 
has been established. 

At Brook Park Memorial School in Brook Park, Ohio, curriculum plan- 
ning includes a staff development component that is integrated with the cur- 
riculum goals. Staff at Aurora (Ohio) High School participate in the Model 
High School Project associated with Kent State University, which involves 
summer staff development to plan for the **new basics." At Calloway High 
School in Jackson, Mississippi, the Action Plan for an Effective School 
emphasizes building-level staff development. 

3. **Excellenr schools use teacher evaluation systems to help teachers 
improve their skills. 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg (North Carolina) School District has devised 
a nationally recognized process for staff evaluation and development (see 
Schlechty et al. 1984-85). 

The Toledo (Ohio) Public School system has joined with the Toledo Fed- 
eration of Teachers to develop a peer supervisory program that has the ac- 
ceptance of both staff and administration (see Waters and Wyatt 1985). 
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At Moyer Elementary School in Fort Thomas, Kentucky, teachers and 
administrators have developed a formative evaluation of professional per- 
formance designed to increase awareness and use of the elements of effec- 
tive teaching. Administrators have worked to increase their supervisory skills 
in the areas of student motivation, reinforcement and practice theory, good 
lesson design, and effective conferencing techniques. 

4. Teachers in "excellent" schools tend to develop their own instruction- 
al materials rather than purchase conunercial packages. 

At Apache Junction Junior High School in Apache Junction, Aiizona, 
two teachers have written the textbook used in the six-level math program. 
At Holdcmcss Central School in Plymouth, New Hampshire, teachers use 
both contemporary books and classics instead of a basal textbook for their 
reading program. To develop skills, they have created vocabulary exer- 
cises, comprehension checks, and analysis/evaluation skill worksheets for 
each book. 

The faculty of Woodrow Wilson Junior High School in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, worked during the summer to develop a weekly Teacher Resource 
Book of suggested group activities. This faculty "think tank" meets weekly 
to update staff needs before weekly activities are undertaken. Topics in the 
resource book include: Study Skills, Great Expectations, Self-Knowledge, 
Drugs/Alcohol, College Information/Career Planning, and Decision-Making 
Skills. 



'^Excelleiif' School Practfces Related to an Orderiy School Climate 

1. "Excellent" schools have programs that he^p students meet their in- 
dividual needs. 

"We Make the Difference" is the theme of the Home-Based Guid- 
ance/Sharing and Caring Program at Woodrow WUson Junior High School 
in Roanoke, Virginia. The advisor/advisee program involves weekly meet- 
ings of 36 groups of 16 to 17 students. Each group selects its own advisor. 
In addition, students with special problems often meet in preventative group 
counseling sessions with the principal, assistant principal, and guidance 
counselors. Between 1983 and 1985, attendance in the school increased from 
88% to 93%. The dropout rate decreased from 4% to 1 .4%, and the fail- 
ure rate decreased. School suspensions were reduced 90%. 

Windsor-Forest High School in Savannah, Georgia, has a teacher advise- 
ment program for academic, personal/social, and career counseling. Each 
teacher-advisor, aided by a grade-level counselor, works with individual 
students to select a program of studies appropriate for the students' per- 
sona! and career goals. 
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2. The staff in *'excellenf schools create a positive climate that commu- 
nicates to students that they are wantec and can succeed. 

Kickapoo High School in Springfield, Missouri, reports that its positive 
climate is the result of high expectations and an unusual level of coopera- 
tion by faculty and students. An atmosphere of mutual respect dominates 
Kickapoo's hails. This climate was not created by some master plan but 
has evolved over a period of years through excellent staff leadership, a 
cooperative student body, and strong community support. 

At Wooster Intermediate School in Stratford, Connecticut, the adminis- 
tration, faculty, students, and parents have worked to create a climate of 
high expectations for academic achievement, personal growth, open com- 
munications, mutual respect, and self-discipline. The school instills this stan- 
dard of excellence in each year's incoming class in ofder to maintain a 
collective sense of pride in the school. To encourage this school climate. 
Wooster instituted an awards program that recognizes a student each month 
who best typifies the school's standards of excellence. 

3. Staff in "excellent" schools create ways to involve students in the life 
of the school. 

At North East Elementary School in Kearney, Nebraska, students work 
as teacher aides, thus giving teachers more time to work with individual 
students. Student aides do a variety of jobs, such as preparing bulletin 
boards, checking papers, and working with students who need extra help. 

"Aguilar Pride - Wildcat Spirit" is the motto of Aguilar School in Tempc, 
Arizona. This school has an organized program to build and maintain schod 
spirit. Staff members say that it promotes community /parent involvement, 
enhances student learning, and stimulates student attendance and achieve- 
ment. The program was the 1983-84 recipient of the Arizona School Boards 
Association Golden Bell Award, the first K-6 program in Arizona to be 
so honored. Other school mottoes appearing on Aguilar's letterhead are 
"Striving for Excellence" and "Best in the West." 

Assemblies on American Heritage are components of the program for 
excellence at Crest Hill Elementary School in Casper, Wyoming. Its motto 
is "Only the Rarest Kind of Best is Good Enough for Our Crest Hill 
Children." 

At Pinedale Elemcntaiy School in Rapid City, South Dakota, student '•part- 
ners' from Pinedale and a nearby junior high school serve as library and 
classroom assistants aid provide other services to the school. 

4. Some of these "excellent" schools provide career counseling services 
to help students make informed decisions about their programs in terms 
of future career directions. 
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Windsor-Forest High School in Savannah, Georgia, provides career ex- 
ploration to students through a computcr-assisted/needle-sort pro3rain called 
Georgia Career Information Systems. Data regarding each student's aca- 
demic, personal/social, and career choices are kept in advisement folders 
with the teacher-advisor and in the guidance office. The school developed 
a book of advisement activities using information from the Georgia Career 
Information Systems and from other sources. 

""Excellenr School Practices Related to Testing 
and Evaluating Students 

1. **Exccllent'' schools closely examine their testing programs to ensure 
that they are testing what is being taught in the school. These schools want 
their curriculum to govern their testing program, not to have the curricu- 
lum be test-driven. 

At Pooler Elementary School in Pooler. Georgia, the staff undertook a 
curriculum alignment study to ensure that the content tested was the con- 
tent taught. Ai the outset of the study, specific curriculum goals and objec- 
tives were identified so that they would be clear to both staff and the 
community. The school provided inservice programs to help staff develop 
skills and materials for diagnostic teaching. Staff also learned how to se- 
lect teaching materials, design instructional activities, and use effective 
grouping techniques. The rationale underlying the curriculum *^gnment 
study was the strong belief that all children can and will learn die in- 
structional environment meets their needs. After the new approaches were 
implemented, most students were achieving at grade level or above. 

Staff in the SHAL program in St. Louis, Missouri, are taking steps to 
ensure that students are learning higher-level skills, not just test-taking skills 
(see Chapter Nine). They have succeeded in raising achievement above grade 
level for a majority of the students. 

2. **Excellcnt'' schools devise ways to diagnose student learning anc' to 
evaluate both individual student progress and instructional effectiveness on 
a continuing basis. 

Mullan Junior/Senior High School in Mullan, Idaho, uses teacher-made 
tests as well as compctericy-based testing. Students participate in an on 
going evaluation of their own progress and of the program's effectiveness. 

At>larsaJis Elementary School in Dallas, Texas, the staff make frequent 
use of teacher-made tests to monitor student progress and to identify in- 
structional areas that need more attention. Teachers can tell very early wheth- 
er their instruction is working and whether particular students need extra 
help (see Chapter Nine). 
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At Apache Junction Junior High School in Apache Junction, Arizona, 
students are pre-tested in math and placed in an appropriate instructional 
level. Students must score 80% or above on a math test before moving on 
to the next level. Teachers have written their own textbook. 

^Exceilent" School Practices Related to Involvement of Parents 
and Community 

1. "Excellent" schools esublish volunteer programs, which extend 
resources for the curriculum and increase support for the schools. Staff in 
these schools enlist the support of parents and the community to supple- 
ment what the district provides and to provide what the district cannot or 
does not provide. 

''Partnerships in Education" is the theme of the ''excellence" program at 
Pinedale Elementary School in Rapid City, South Dakota. The partners in- 
clude community people, students at Pinedale and a nearby junior high 
school, and the school staff. Dozens of parent partners serve as classroom, 
library, and computer aides. Parents also make mini-lab presentations, act 
as mentors to students, coach drama productions, and engage in a variety 
of fund-raising activities. 

At Green Run Elementary School in Virginia Beach, Virginia, parents 
serve as tutors for students in grades two and three. Before beginning to 
tutor, parents attend a training session; additional inservice sessions are 
scheduled as needed. Using lesson plans prepared for individual students by 
the reading teacher and instructional aide, a parent works one-on-one with 
a child for 20 minutes once or twice weekly. Almost all students who par- 
ticipated in the tutoring program have met or exceeded grade-level standards. 

Without parent volunteers. Linden School in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
would not have a computer lab program. The FT A purchased a computer 
for the school, and a parent volunteered to train the stafT. Through school 
publications and personal contacts, parents were recruited to supervise 
computer-assisted instruction in grades 3-6. The computer lab now has 10 
computers; and with the help of a dedicated group of parent volunteers, 
the program has expanded to serve grades K-€. 

2. Personnel in "excellent" schools use a variety of ways to communicate 
to parents about the school's programs, and they provide parents with in- 
formation about their children. 

At Hudson Elementary School in Topeka, Kansas, the principal receives 
a monthly report on all students, and every month parents are sent a bar 
graph showing their child's progress. The updated report each month shows 
academic progress, attendance, and progress toward the district's goals. 
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At Sam Hughes Elementary School in Tuscon, Arizona, parents are in 
classrooms on a daily basis and thus know firsthand about the quality of 
the program in the school. 

3. **Excellent" schools provide services to parents and fhe community, 
thereby becmiing a vital part of the community. 

Air Academy High School at the U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, offers an evening community lecture series open to par- 
ents and odier community members. 

Students at Plantation High School in PlanUtion, Florida, often volun- 
teer at nursing homes and senior citizen centers. Conununity service is a 
inajor ftinction of Plantation's student service clubs. 

All school buildings in Morris Central School District in Morris, New 
York, are open to children and adults seven days a week, year round, for 
any and all activities. Students are allowed to use the facilities with mini- 
mum supervision. 

''Exceileiit'' School IVactkes^ Effective .nools 

Some of Aese schools in our sample had adopted one of the well-publicized 
approaches to instructional improvement. For example, about one in six 
of the "cxccllenr schools and districts iiad formally adopted some form of 
the Effective Schools Model (sec Edmonds 1979). These schools tended to 
be in larger cities, but some were in smaller cities and suburbs. Typically, 
these schools conducted workshops for administrators to make them aware 
of the principles of the Effective Schools Model and of the need for in- 
stnictional leadership at the school building level . Where the workshop train- 
ing was comprehensive and was used as a basis for genuine problem-solving 
at the local level, Ac outcomes seemed to be positive. 

The Callaway Action Plan for an Effective School (CAPES) at Callaway 
High School in Jackson, Mississippi, is a three-year plan designed to im- 
plement the Effective Schools Model characteristics as oudined by Edmonds. 
CAPES emphasizes protecting instructional time from interruptions, 
building-level staff development, a schoolwidc homework policy, recogni- 
tion of outstanding student achievement, a discipline code, mastery learn- 
ing techniques, and a basic skills standardized testing program to determine 
the "entry" and "exit" characteristics of students. 

At Lakewood High School in Lakewocd, Ohio, the staff undertook a major 
study to look at the concepi of excellence and self-improvement. A steer- 
ing committee of about 15 staff members makes recommendations concern- 
ing broad areas that have been studied, such as time on task, curriculum 
articulation, recognition of talented students, and administration. The steer- 
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ing committee provides leadership by suggesting activities that v/ill improve 
areas identified as needing improvement, and it establishes procedures for 
evaluating these activities. 

At Perkins Middle School in Akron, Ohio, teachers, administrators, and 
parents have agreed on school goals; and they are communicated daily. The 
stafT believe that they can instruct all students and that all students can learn. 
Further, they believe that setting high performapcc expectations in both aca- 
demic and extracurricular programs will counteract apathy and negative 
attitudes. The staff is consistent in enforcing rules. One measure of Per- 
kins' success is that, in a student body that is 78% minority, the average 
daily attendance is 94% and teacher attendance is 98%. 

In many cases the Effective Schools workshops attended by administra- 
tors were supplemented with training in the Madeline Hunter instruction 
model. Again, where administrators elicited staff support and fdlowed with 
intensive staff development at the local level, the results seemed to be helpful. 

At Sunset High School in Beaverton, Oregon, teachers have made a strong 
commitment to using the Madeline Hurler instruction model. This school 
implemented the model with the a£3istance of a highly qualified staff de- 
velopment specialist and department chairs who are skilled in clinical su- 
pervision. The staff development experiences have stimulated general 
interest in school improvement research as well as improvements in the 
science, physical education, and Engli^ curricula. 

At Moyer Elementary School in Fort Thomas, Kentucky, administrators 
who worked with Madeline Hunter learned about such instructional com- 
ponents as motivation, reinforcement and practice theory, good lesson de- 
sign, and effective conferencing techniques. Evaluators working with 
teachers say the teachers have become more aware of the contributions these 
components make to good teaching and to student learning. 

The Effective Schools and Madeline Hunter models were frequently 
reported responses in our sample because: 

• Many school districts had already worked with them before the re- 
form reports were issued, 

• They were well known and widely publicized in the education 
community, 

• Their training programs were packaged and ready for dissemination 
at reasonable prices, 

• They were based on principles that fit well with many of the recom- 
mendations for top-down dissemination and highly controlled account- 
ability systems, 

• They claimed to have research bases, and 
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• Prominent state and national political and educational figures advo- 
cated or endorsed them. 

Identification of the Effective Schools Model as a response to the reform 
reports calling for excellence needs to be put in perspective. In the first 
place, the Effective Schools movement began long before die reform reports 
were issued. Its advocates claim that the genesis of the movement began 
shortly after the release of the Coleman Report in 1965, which concluded 
that schools were doing little to help children who came from homes that 
did not provide a supportive environment for education. This conclusion 
was commonly misinterpreted to mean that schools could do little or nothing 
to change what socioecononwc and home factors had determined. Some edu- 
cation researchers and practitioners resenicd this interpretation and set about 
to determine what some schools serving lower-socioeconomic students were 
doing to effect greater educational outcomes than would normally be ex- 
pected. Of course, they found many schools in which sUidents were achiev- 
ing better than expected, especially in the basic skills areas where they were 
conscientiously trying to improve achievement. Those schools came to be 
called '•effective" schools. And their characteristics, once identified, were 
heralded as the basis for effective schools everywhere (see MacKenzie 1983). 

The Search for an Effective Schools Formula 

In 1979 the late Ron Edmonds piloted school improvement programs in 
10 schools in New York City. Drawing from other studies as well as his 
own, he attributed success in these schools to characteristics that he reduced 
to five basic principles (Clark and McCarthy 1983). Energetic, commit- 
ted, and charismatic, Edmonds inspired school personnel, policy makers, 
and funding agencies to implement his ideas in a number of cities. He in- 
sisted that schools could teach poor children if they made the effort. His 
criterion for an effective school was that poor and minority children's scores 
on standardized achievement tests were in proportions equal to those at- 
tained by children from the dominant culture. He asserted that schools could 
meet that criterion if they had these characteristics: 

1. A strong principal dedicated to improving achievement. 

2. Teachers who set high expectations that no child will fall below mini- 
mum levels of achievement and who believe that children can learn 
what they are trying to teach. 

3 . An orderly environment in which teaching and learning can take place. 

4. School policies that give acquisition of basic and higher-order aca- 
demic skills precedence over all other activity. 
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5. The staff (usually the principal) monitors instruction and student prog- 
ress, provides feedback to suff and students, and guides and directs 
efforts to correct any shortcomings that appear. 

Edmonds' Effective Schools Model spread quite rapidly, primarily be- 
cause it promised success where others saw little hope; it was expressed 
in five sjnple principles that seemed to make common sense; it was inter- 
preted by some administrators and school boards as a way to educate black 
children without desegregating schools; and it was promoted by a charis- 
matic and articulate educator whose credentials and demeanor inspired 
school personnel and posed little threat to school board members. Educa- 
tors, particularly in large cities, embraced the principles of the Effective 
Schools Model as a way to improve test scores in schools serving children 
from educationally deprived home environments. The Effective Schools 
Model became a minor movement in education. A number of researchers, 
program developers, and entrepreneurs joined the movement, many to give 
technical assistance to school personnel as they attempted to implemenc the 
principles of the model. 

Criticism of the Effective Schools Model 

The Effective Schools movement has been criticized on several grounds. 
The criticisms are informative to those who are trying to create excellent 
schools, because they point oMt some of the pitfalls to be avoided when 
developing any good school. 

1 . The Effective Schools formula is too simplistic. Defining effective 
schools by a brief list of general characteristics obscures what it really takes 
to make a good school. Such reductionism often leads to slapdash attempts 
to install piecemeal and poorly understood "innovations" that help children 
very little and tend to undermine both staff and community commitment 
to make real improvements. 

2. The research base of the Effective Sdiools Model is not as solid as 
is claimed. A common overstatement is, "Research now shows what needs 
to be done to create effective schools." In fact, the research is spotty and 
claims of success and miracle cures have not been substantiated. Experience 
does not always support the claim that there is a direct relationship between 
any one of the Effective Schools characteristics and improved achievement. 
What is supported from experience is that creating excellent schools results 
from complex interactions between people, places, and resources combined 
with commitment, caring, knowledge, energy - and som^ serendipity. 

3. The Effective Schools movement has been overpromotcd with the prom- 
ise of quick results. Many entrepreneurs have climbed aboard the band- 
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wagon to sell services or products that promise to create effective schools 
overnight. Many school personnel with only the experience of a weekend 
workshop are raising the banner of Effective Schools without having worked 
through the complex processes and long-range planning that it takes to cre- 
ate excellent schools. 

4. The Effective Schools p )gram has been tried mostly in elementary 
schools in large city systems with a large number of disadvantaged students, 
where it has been considered as an appealing alternative to busing students 
in order to desegregate schools. No doubt the basic characteristics of the 
Effective Schools Model can be implemented more easily in elementary 
schools because their structure is less complex and because of the empha- 
sis on basic skills at this level. Hewever, many educators believe that the 
same characterisdcs would improve learning in secondary schools as well. 
In fact, some school districts have begun pilot programs in junior high or 
iniddle schools and high schools. 

5. The educational outcomes of Effective Schools programs are too nar- 
row. By focusing primarily on improving standardized achievement test 
scores, the curriculum is restricted and teachers' creativity and initiative 
are diminished. Instruction becomes inflexible; curriculum materials are 
unexciting. Sometimes the drive to improve achievement scores results in 
punitive practices with children. 

6. The Effective Schools programs call for a controlling form of super- 
vision. The Effective Schools characteristic of "a strong principal dedicated 
to improving achievement" can be interpreted by a naive or insensitive ad- 
ministrator to mean heavy-handed, top-down control over both teachers and 
students. Such an authoritarian view of supervision is contrary to a par- 
ticipative leadership role in which an administrator works cooperatively with 
staff to help them develop the commitment and gain the skills needed to 
help children improve achievement. 

7. The Effective Schools program, with its stress on improvmg achiev- 
rnent test scores, could lead to manipulating test data to show quick results. 
Such pressure, when combined with competition among schools in a dis- 
trict to improve scores, creates conditions that encourage cheating in both 
subtle and blatant ways. The use of authoritarian controls to in>prove test 
scores can lead to practices that do little to benefit students. A rich and 
vital curriculum cannot be judged solely on the basis of achievement test 
scores. 

8. In implementing the Effective Schools Model, some administrators 
comiise standards with expectations. Expectations come from the teacher's 
belief that every child can learn. If a child is not learning, then the teacher 
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diagnoses the reasons for failure and devises more effective instructional 
techniques to help the child learn. Standards, as commonly used in schools, 
impose the responsibility for achievement on students and punish them when 
they fail, even though they mi^^.t not have had effective instruction. 

Several of the "excellent" schools in our sample (see cases in Chapter 
Nine) were using variations of the Effective Schools Model. These schools 
had principals who clearly were effective instructional leaders. But when 
we interviewed them to learn what made their schools outstanding, we could 
discern some reasons for the criticism of the Effective Schools Model. The 
Effective Schools lingo they used to describe their school simply did not 
convey all the dynamics — even their own behavior — that had made their 
school successful. Their eagerness to use the "in" terminology of the Effec- 
tive Schools movement to describe their school failed to capture what was 
really going on. If another principal were to attempt to implement the Ef- 
fective Schools Model on the basis of such a cursory description, the con- 
sequences could be harmful. We saw such negative consequences in a 
number of cities where the Effective Schools Model had been mechanical- 
ly implemented with little attention given to thj personal ?nd organization- 
al dynamics that characterize truly effective schools: 

Our principal went to one of the School Improvement workshops 
and came back feeling that she had to "monitor" the program. Well, 
she monitors. We have to be on page so-and-so, and we are so tied 
up with recording and reporting results that we have no time to achieve 
anything. Most of us on this staff do the silly sttiff and hope to get 
20 minutes a day for good solid instruction that will keep the kids in- 
terested when we are not bemg monitored. 

- teacher, Midwestern city 

Some of that gang of so-called ^^supervisors" went into a classroom in 
our building. Most haven't taught more than a year or two, but they are 
disciples and true believers and they will do whatever they are told to do. 
They don't really understand, though, what they are doing. The program 
that the supenntendent bought says that a good teacher will ^'refocus the 
lesson frequently"; so, one team of these Ibols marked a first-grade teach- 
er down for not saying the word "focus" frequently enough. Now the 
union IS circulating a list of words to say when a team is in your room. 
The kids aren't gening anything out of that, and most of us in the building 
are thinking of early retirement. It just is no fiin teaching anymore. 

- teacher. Southern city 

Such misinterpretations of the Effective Schools Model are too common, 
and misapplications of the model can be disastrous for students and staff 
members as well as for the program itself. 
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Some Closer Looks at Effective Schools 



Other researchers and program developers have formulated variations 
or expanded versions of Edmonds' five characteristics of effective schools 
(see Educational Leadership, December 1982, entire issue; also Stedman 
1985, and Murphy 1985). For example, the Ohio Department of Education 
uses seven characteristics of effective schools to guide pilot projects based 
on the Effective Schools Model: 

• Sense of mission; 

• Strong building leadership; 

• High expectations for all students and staff; 

• Frequent monitoring of student progress; 

• A positive, orderly learning climate; 

• Sufficient opportunity for learning; and 

• Parent/ecu jr 'nity involvement (Ohio Department of Education 1981). 

Despite Effective Schools advocates' claims, research findings on the ef- 
fect of those characteristics are insufficient to explain why some schools 
are more produ::tive or effective than others. For example, the characteris- 
tic that seems to support a tightly structured, hierarchical system of curric- 
. m and instructional control over teachers and students is often associated 
with poor achievement rather than with success (AstiUo and Clark 1985). 
Stcdniar.'s (1985) review of the literature found Edmonds' five characteris- 
tics too simplistic to explain what makes a school truly effective. 

All c the researchers contend that no set of characteristics guarantees 
effectiveness. However, one does not find effective schools that do not ex- 
hibit many of the characteristics listed in the model. For that reason alone, 
they are worthy of emulating. The effective schools characteristics listed 
below owe much to Murphy (1985), with additions from Stedman (1985), 
McCormack-Larkin and Kritek (1982), and ou: own interviews and 
observations: 

I. Curriculum and Instruction Factors 

A. Opportunity to learn 

1. More time s; *nt on academic subjects. 

2. Students actively engaged in the subject matter. 

3. Class time protected from interrupaons. 

4. Studf'nts work r.ore and cover more content. 

5. . ^nning and monitoring ensures fuller coverage of content. 
6 Flexible teaching styles used. 
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7. Work ensures students a high rate of succer.d. 

8. Personal attention to students through tutoring, extra helpers, 
smaller classes, fluid ability groups, or extra help after class. 

9. Provisions for bilingual students. 

B. Coordinated curriculum 

1 . Specific objectives, particularly in reading, math, and language. 

2. Instruction linked to objectives. 

3. Assessment linked to objectives and instruction. 

4. All auxiliary services linked with classroom objectives, expec- 
tations, and practices. 

C. Active teaching 

1. Teacher active in instruction. 

2. Teacher uses methods appropriate for learning objective. 

3. Multiple opportunities for students to practice new skills. 

4. Teacher monitors and provides feedback to students. 

5. Teacher plans for more than one year's growth. 
Capable teachers assigned to key insti actional roles. 

D. Clear academic mission and focus 

1. Basic goal is to improve achievement. 

2. Mission is reaffumed by actions. 

3. Mission is frLn^ed in measurable terms. 

4. Mission is established with timelines and target dates. 

5. Mission is communicated in many ways to parents, students, and 
staff. 

E. Instructional leadership (Principal's key role diminishes as staff gains 
skill.) 

1. Principal believes students can learn. 

2. Principal emphasizes instructional skills. 

3. Principal leads staff in setting goals and monitors them. 

4. Principal promotes improved instruction through staff de- 
velopment. 

5. Principal stiuctures school to reinforce academic mission and pro- 
motes staff planning and problem solving. 

6. Principal has faith in staffs abilities. 

7. Principal enlists staff leadership and participation in developing 
and implementing program. 

8. Principal demonstrates ound juagment in selection and assign* 
ment of staff. 
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F. Structured staff development 

1. Staff development is an integral part of schoors mission. 

2. Systematic plan exists to upgrade staff skills related to school 
objectives. 

3. Principal and non-teaching staff participate in staff development. 

4. Staff volunteers to participate in staff development. 

5. Staff exchanges practical classroom techniques. 

6. Staff is involved in planning and carrying out staff development. 

G. Frequent monitoring of program 

1. Tests and quizzes are ^en seriously. 

2. Test-taking skills are taught when needed. 

3. Monitoring procedures are related to objectives and mission. 

4. Achievement results are shared with parents, staff, and students. 

5. Achievement results are used to adapt instruction. 

II. School Climate Factors 

A. High standards and expectations 

1. Staff believes all students can learn. 

2. Staff feels accountable for student learning. 

3. Staff sets expectation for high quality work. 

4. Staff enforces rigorous grading and promotion requirements. 

5. Staff provides personal attention to individual students. 

B. Safe and orderly environment 

1. Fair rules of conduct are established and consistently enforced. 

2. Rules and consequences for violating them are clearly commu- 
nicated to parents, students, and staff. 

3. Consequences for violating rules vary according to the serious- 
ness of the violation. 

4. Discipline atmosphere of the school is derived more from a 
cooperative school spirit than from rules or external controls. 

5. Systematic plan exists for tracking student offenses. 

6. All adults in school accept responsibility for conduct of all 
students. 

7. Principal works to maintain school climate that fosters self- 
discipline. 

8. Central office policy supports school's discipline efforts. 

C. Widespread use of recognition and awards 

1. Awards are an integral part of the school's mission. 

2. Awards are given for many types of contribution. 
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3. Academic awards have a high priority 

4. Awards are presented with appropriate ceremony. 

5. High percentage of students receive some k^nd ot award. 

6. Curriculum promotes racial and ethnic identity. 

D. Student participation and respcmsibility 

1 . Many students are involved in many facets of school life, includ- 
ing governance and problem solving. 

2. Students are taught skills of democratic participation. 

3. School demonstrates respect for racial and ethnic diversity. 

E. Home-school cooperation and support 

1 . School welcomes parents and invites them to participate. 

2. Parents offer strong support for school's attendance, discipline, 
and homework policies. 

3. School communicates regularly with parents about program, stu- 
dent progress, and student problems. 

4. Parents are represented on policy-development and problem- 
solving committees or task forces. 

5. Parents use effective political action techniques to gain support 
for the school. 

F. Collaborative organization processes 

1. Open communication exists within and across groups. 

2. Shared decision making is practiced. 

3. Staff engage in collegial planning and problem solving. 

G. Staff and student cohesiveness 

1. Sense of community prevails. 

2. Problems and possible solutions are discussed openly. 

3. School displays symbols (banners, posters, T-shirts, etc.) to build 
loyalty and unity. 

4. Widespread participation builds commitment to school's mission. 

5. Interaction between teachers and students fosters mutual respect 
and support. 

The above list includes school characteristics similar to those reported 
by the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Discipline (1982), and they sup- 
port the contention that good schools are structured and operated in ways 
that foster participation and involvement from staff and students. Through 
involvement, staff, students, and parents develop a sense of ownership and 
commitnient to the school's purposes. When these qualities exist in schools, 
student learning improves, good discipline prevails, staff morale is higher, 
and public confidence in the schools increases. 
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Although no formula exists for guaranteeing effective schools, we can 
state with assurance that truly excellent schools exhibit mor^j of these charac- 
teristics than do other schools. Further, we feel strongly that no school will 
become excellent until it begins actively to cultivate these characteristics. 

Characteristics of the Secretary of Education's 
Models for Excellence 

We looked at the exemplary high schools selected in 1983 by the U.S. 
Secretary of Education to sec if they differed in any way from the "excel- 
lent" schools we had identified in our sample or from the effective schools 
identified in odicr studies. We found no essential differences. The Secre- 
tary's criteria for excellence did not differ from what our respondents told 
us or from what has been said by others who have done intensive studies 
of effective schools over the past decade. 

In 1985 Research for Better Schools conducted a study for the Secretary 
of Education to determine the common characteristics of the S71 schools 
that had been honored by the Department of Education between 1982 and 
1985 (Corcoran and Wilson 1986). Their findings corroborate our own im- 
pressions: good schools reflect a broader mission than simply the trans- 
mission of academic subject matter. The>' have achieved excellence because 
their staff and students share common purposes; they work together in both 
formal and informal ways to accomplish those purposes. These schools are 
human, not mechanical, enterprises. 

Some Observations About Excellence in Alternative Schools 

The proportion of alternative schools among schools identified as being 
"exccUenf is much greater than the proportion of these schools in the nor- 
mal school distribution. Why is this so? Ii behooves school administrators 
and education policy makers to identify the factors that have enabled these 
schools to become such productive educational settings. They are likely 
to find that the staffs of these idtemative schools operate in settings free 
from policy restrictions imposed on other schools, so they arc able to create 
the kinds of learning environment we have identified in good schools. Also, 
these altemativr schools generally have a voluntary constituency that is more 
likely to hold them accountable for achieving the purposes they advertise. 
In return, this constituencv protects them from restrictive mandates that 
come from higher authority. Above all, these schools have a powerful sense 
of mission that causes them to exert unusual energy to live up to their repu- 
tation and to maintain the success that has given them so much personal 
satisfaction and community recognition. 
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Postscript 

These ^'cxcellenf schools we have described are more like the ones that 
Goodlad, Sizer, and Boyer have depicted as excellent. They are not the 
tightly contrdled, lock-step institutions that many spokespersons of the Ex> 
cellence M jvrnent seem to advocate. They have many of the same charac- 
teristics found in schools with good discipline, achieving students, high staff 
morale, and public confidence. Administrators who want to have excellent 
schools will have to work with their staffs, their students, and their com- 
munities to implement these characteristics. Simfriy responding to federal, 
state, or even district mandates will result in little excellence for any sig- 
nificant number of American students. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

A Closer Look at Excellence 



You can only write so many national reports and pass so many aas 
by Jte legislature. EvemuaUy you have to go back and asK what is hap- 
pening in individual schoob. 

- Ernest Boycr 

This study undertaken for Phi Delta Kappa enabled us to see how staffs 
in a number of schools attained outcomes that caused them to be indenti- 
fied as "excellent." Improved educational outcomes occur in individual 
schools as a result of actions taken by dedicated and competent staff mem- 
bers, often against great odds and sometimes without adequate support from 
state education agencies and local districts. Moreover, those who are most 
successful in achieving excellence in their schools sometimes arouse strong 
opposition from their fellow educators. 

The outstanding schools we visited uniformly demonstrated energy and 
confidence. They revive one's faith in the power of public education. They 
demonstrate that what many believe to be impossible can be done. They 
violate many of the normal operating proccdufcs we see in <iocrc schools; 
and they belie the standard myths in the form of excuses ti. . i keep so many 
from performing well. In these schools both staff and smdents - and some- 
times whole commaniiies - are inspired to higher '-vels of personal com- 
mitment in th'^ pursuit of common purposes. 
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Although these schools often seem to result from fortuitous confluence 
of good people, adequate resources, and a positive learning environment, 
they really did not come about by accident. The elements that make these 
schools excellent can be replicated; they are not secrets waiting to be dis- 
covered. Ordinary teachers and administrators are capable of developing 
the types of excellent schools we saw during our study. 

The Excellence Movement and many of the federal and state policies it 
has spawned often seem oblivious to what it takes to attain educational out- 
comes we saw in good schools. The top-down, controlling, and exclusion- 
ary policies and practices that characterize some aspects of the Excellence 
Movemeitt are not found in good schools. The good schools we saw are 
not laissez-faire operations, nor are they anarchies. They have order, but 
the control is neither auAoritarian nor hierarchical; it comes from a com- 
mitmert to purposes that transcend personal convenience or individual ag- 
grandizement. These schools are communities that care for everyone's 
welfare, that enlist everyone's participation, and that display deep commit- 
ment and abiding loyalty. In these schools all participants arc learners. 

In this chapter we present four case studies of schools Aat, in our judg- 
ment, exemplify good education. They include: an elementary school where 
children are achieving well above expectations, a middle school diat was 
turned around, an unusual high school serving unusual students in unusual 
ways, and a school-university inservice project in reading that challenges 
traditional approaches to remediate reading failure. We make no claim that 
these exemplary schools are perfect, but they do serve as nKxIels of what 
most could be and what many more must be if we are to achieve excellence 
in our public schools. 



A Dandy in Dallas 

Five years ago the achievement test scores at Marsalis Elementary School 
in Dallas, Texas, were among the lowest in the city. Today they are near 
the top and shooting for first place. By 1985, 95% of the students tester] 
above the national average on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills and on the Tex- 
as Basic Skills. After a visit to the school, Francis Chase, former ch irman 
of the Uiiiversity of Chicago Department of Education, noted: 

I spent last Friday at Marsalis Elementary School in South Dallas. 
After attending an endnisiastic teachers* meeting, which featured a pep 
talk by the principal, Sherwin Allen, I visited classrooms at all levels 
in order to form an impressiofi about teacher and student morale and 
about the effectiveness of instnirtion . During the early morning hours. 
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Iowa Tests were being administered. Later, I observed instruaion in 
lai^uagc am and mathematics in a sampling of classrooms m ^ 

At the end of the day, I was in a sixth-grade classroom when Prin- 
cipal Allen amiounced over the loud speaker the preliminary results 
of test scores. The students listened with rapt attention and applauded 
enthusiastically as Allen reported that 90% to 100% of the students 
were scoring at or above grade level on both language usage and 
mathematics computation. 

Of the many hundreds of schools I have visited, I have observed 
very few in which teacher and student morale appeared to be so high, 
or in vhich the expectation of high achievement for all was so appar- 
ent. In LHis «chool the enthusiasm usually reserved for athletics and 
other extracurricular activities was bestowed liberally on academic 
achievement. And all the students exhibited confidence in their own 
capabilities and in those of their fellow students. 

Is there a secret to the Marsalis success? Not really. Perhaps the quality 
of the teachers and their teaching provides the best explanation for excel- 
lence at Marsalis. The staff has high niorale, and for the best of reasons: 
teachers have done their job well and they know it. They readily admit that 
five years ago they did not think it could be done. When asked in a teachers' 
meeting what factors contributed to such a high level of productivity and 
satisfaction, a teacher stood up and said emphatically: "We won't let any 
teacher teach in this school who doc^ not beMeve that these children can 
learn!" The teachers consider all children as their collective responsibility, 
and they cooperate to meet the academic expectations they have set. 

Most members of the staff and some parents take their annual spring break 
together. They have gone to Las Vegas, New York City, Atlantic City, 
Lake Tahoe, and San Francisco. Planning these trips generates immense 
enthusiasm among the staff and, at the same time, develops cohesiveness 
and commitment to the school s nhilosophy and purpose. 

Mat students are just as enthusiastic a-vl single-minded in their purpose 
as die teachers are. They rcsem imrusions into their irstructional an^ 
time. They interact easily and respectfully with staff and with visitors. They 
welcome their homework assignmen-w and seem determined to improve their 
performance with each new assignment. 

The principal assigns teachers to grade-level teams to determine new goals 
for the year, to develop ways to reach the goals, and to diagnose learning 
problems of students who are not achieving. The teams also plan instruc- 
tional strategies for their grade level. Planning sessions involve much teacher 
interaction; but once decisions are made, all team members are expected 
to comply with the instructional strategies agreed on, which include - but 
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arc not limited to - following the same lesson plans, doing the same class- 
work and homework, and taking the same tests. 

Team members feel a responsibility to the whole team and all the chil- 
dren it serves. While we were visiting in one classroom, a teacher stuck 
her head in the door and said, T have a free period and I'm working with 
any children who need help in math. Do you have anyone in here who needs 
bclpr One chiU volunteered, and the regular teacher pointed out two others. 
The three quickly gathered up their math textbooks and notebooF ^. and fol- 
lowed the voluntary tutor out the door. It was all too natural to have been 
staged for our benefit. 

We asked whedier a teacher on the team would feel threatened if the public 
discussion of achievement results showed that his or her class failed to meet 
the goal when all other members of the team surpassed it. A teacher with 
15-years of experience in the building replied, "We would not see it as his 
or her failure but as the team s failure. No one needs to take the blame if 
we all missed the shot. We would all feel responsible and we v/ould get 
busy to make it better the next time around." 

Students are randomly assigned so that each classroom has an even dis- 
tribution of children whose test scores were above and below national norms 
for the grade. Thus each teacher has roughly the same mix of students. 
This method of class assignment eliminates the usual excuses given for one 
teachcr*s classes achieving at higher levels than odiers. The staff operates 
on the premise that differences in achievement among classrooms are due 
to the teacher and the school, not students* mental abilities or home life. 
Because of the the similarity among classes, comparisons are fairer and 
more palatable to the staff, and there is a common incentive for 
improvement. 

The PTA gives $100 for instructional materials to each teacher whose 
class reaches or exceeds the team's goal for the year. Each team that ex- 
ceeds the goal gets another $100 for materials, which is divided equally 
among the teachers on the team. In 1985 the PTA spent $2,400 on this in- 
centive prograni. The two classes that do the best get to take a trip. There 
is no jealousy; the teachers whose classes do not get to go are motivated 
to try harder next year. 

The principal, Sherwin Allen, also has a "kitty," which is fiinded by one 
money-raising event. Principal Allen says, T permit only one sale a year 
because I won't have the kids always out there selling things when they 
should be learning." The "kitty" is used to support teachers' proposals for 
school improvement. The staff feels that anyone who has a good idea should 
get financial support for trying it out. 
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Principal Allen is a young man who was employed from outside the sys- 
tem. Both staff and parents say the improvements in the school began with 
his arrival on the scene. He brought a strong sense of mission to the school, 
won respect and allegiance from the staff, insisted on improvement in stu- 
dent acmevcment. and organized the school so that problems co"Jd be solved 
and improvements could be planned and carried out. He attrihutes the suc- 
cess of the program to the staffs willingness to beUeve all stuc^ents can learn 
and to do whatever needs to be done to get them to learn. / .len comments 
on his first year at Marsalis: 

Student achievement was low, staft morale was fading, and parents 
were hostile. I treaded water the first year because I had to gain the 
confidence of the parents, teachers, and students. We spent a lot of 
time fomulating how we wanted our program to be structured. Thixxigh 
it all, I applied a simple philosophy: Kids do what teachers expect, 
just as teachers do what principals expect. Five years ago, we had very 
little direction, but today we have a highly stmctured prpgram from 
the first day of school to the last. Now everybody knows what has 
to be done. 

Principal Allen devotes much of his time to improving instruction; and 
achievement test scores do drive the process. He regularly plots the scores 
for every child in the school and for every classroom. His office walls are 
lined with charts of achievement scores, class by class, student by student, 
teacher by teacher, team by team. Those charts are used publicly to pro- 
vide tangible evidence to stimulate progress, to identify needs, and to re- 
ward success. According to Allen: 

The profile v. .arts on the wall are indicators of student, teacher, and 
team strengths and weaknesses in identified skill areas. The profiles 
come from ongoing in-house testing that we do for ourselves These 
data help us with more effective planning and instruaional delivery. 

When one witnesses the natural rapport between teachers and students 
and among the staff, it is clear that something more is going on at Marsalis 
than simply raising the test scores to record on the principal's profile charts. 
This school exhibits all of the characteristics we found in schools with ex- 
emplary discipline and high levels of public confidence (Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Discipline 1982; Wayson et al. forthcoming). One sees here 
all the signs of humane educational programs as well as high achievement. 
Anodier indicator that real learning is occurring is that the students score 
higher on word-problem tests requiring mathematical reasoning than they 
do on straight computation, the reverse of what one sees in many Amen- 
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can schools, particularly in th %e that spend considerable lime on work- 
book drill exercises in a vain attempt to improve achievement scores. 

When teachers were asked what made the turnaround at Marsalis possi- 
ble, their first response was "We are free to do whatever we want." Al- 
though, obviously, such a response is not totally true, it is significant that 
it was the first response the teachers offered. It no doubt reflects the atti- 
tude of Principal Allen, who trusts his te?chers to do the work he demands 
of Uiem. They, in turn, trust him to support their efforts and to protect them 
from edicts emanating from the school board and central office. He finds 
resources for his teachers beyond what the district provides, and he rewards 
their efforts and successes. He expects commitmeni and competence, an(^ 
most of the staff appreciate the results. Some few find the pace too demand- 
ing and a few may feel burned out, but the majority obviously are ener- 
gized and proud of what they have accomplished. 

When Principal Allen describes why Marsalis has improved, his ideas 
sound similar to those advocated by proponents of the Effective Schools 
movement (see discussion in Chapter Eight). Certainly, Allen is a strong 
principal with a mission of improving achievement; he and his teachers close- 
ly monitor student progress; and the curriculum appears to be test-driven. 
But these Effective Schools characteristics do not explain the success of 
Marsalis in a way that another principal in another setting could implement 
them with the same success. These characteristics are not what Marsalis 
is all about. What Marsalis is all about is the far more subtle interaction 
of a principal and staff working together to ensure that every child learns. 
It is this element that needs to be examined when we try to understand what 
makes good schools work.* 

A Sensaiion in St. Louis 

Stowe Middle School in St. Louis is in the heart of an urban poverty area, 
where 90% to 95% of its students receive a free school lunch. The neigh- 
borhood is run-down and shows every sign of urban decay. The graffiti- 
covered school doors are locked and bear scars from past kicks and thrown 
stones. However, once inside, the visitor experiences an entirely diffe* nt 
world. The halls are clean and well-lighted. Students pass through them 
in orderly fashion, biit they smile and greet visitors with visible pride in 
themselves and their school. The principal is a seasoned administrator, who 
might be expected to display the cynicism that comes from years of frus- 



♦Shcrwin Allen was transferred to ano»hcr ^hool in summer 1986 
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trating work in an inner-city school. He admits that five years ago he did 
not believe that Stowc Middle School could change so dramatically. 

Displays posted near the main office highlight the school's success in rais- 
ing achievement test scores. All average scores are up over last year's scores. 
The percentage of eighth-grade students passing the Missouri Basic Essen- 
tial Skills Test (BEST) in reading and language arts in 1986 was 97.6%, 
up from 72.5% in 1981 . Just over 90% passed the math portion compared 
to 42% five years before, and the 15% who passed all three parts of die 
test in 1981 had risen to 87%. Grade equivalent scores on the California 
Achievement Test (CAT) for the eighth month of the eighth grade in 1986 
were 10.0 in reading (up fi-om 7.7 in 1981), 10.7 in language arts (up from 
8.0 in 1981), and 9.2 in math (up fi-om 8.0 in 1981). 

While it may seem that the most important goal at Stowe is raising the 
average achievement to the national norm on the California Achievement 
Test, the morale and healthy rapport among smdents and teachers indicate 
that much more is being stressed than test scores. In 1986 the staff initiated 
steps to ensure that the students were not just raising test scores by becom- 
ing more 'test wise" but by being genuinely better educated. 

A group of visiting teachers, principals, and professors made the follow- 
ing comments about what they saw, and felt, in the school: 

The general phiIoso|^y was that they would not try to do anything 
about tho^ things they could not change, but they would do every- 
thing possible to change those things the school could change. Tliat 
meant that the school could not do anything about the child's home 
life or the community, but it could do something about his or her 
achievement and sense of personal worth. The motto for the 'xhool 
is: "Every child can and will leam." Both staff and smdents act as though 
they believe it. 

- visiting principal 

The first thing we noticed in the school was the enthusiasm of near- 
ly all of the students as they sought to answer questions put lo them 
by the teachers. The hands in the air made eveiy room look like a group 
of skygrabbers. And they weren't just waving to fool anyone; they knew 
the answer when called upon or they in^ue a good stab at it. No one 
seemed bored, none slept. Neither they nor the teachers were thrown 
off by having adult visitors in the room. Although they made us feel 
very welcome, they weni on with the lessons as though we were not 
there. 

- visiting rural teacher 
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The quality of the work was apparent in every comer of the school. 
Posters were superior. Students* work on the bulletin boards was very 
good and did not come from only a select few. 



The dioramas in the science room were remarkable. They were done 
with care and they reflected a lot of study. Each student was given 
three plastic dinosaurs, each from a different era, and they had to make 
a diorama that reflected what the terrain was like for each of the different 
types of dinosaurs. They learned a lot and they loved it. There was 
a lot of good-natured competition to see who could do the best one. 

The coats of arms displayed in the art room showed the same metic- 
ulous care and the same kinds of concomitant learnings. Each student 
had to research heraldry, then had to choose emblems appropriate for 
the coat of arms he or she wished to have. Each wrote an explanation 
for the final product. 



Staff morale was exceptionally high. They were running their own 
staff development on the Friday evening and Saturday morning we were 
there. Tve never worked with a staff that would work on Friday night 
without pay! In fact, Fve never known teachers to run their own inser- 
vice program. They worked hard during the work sessions scheduled 
until 10:00 that Friday evening and from 8:30 till noon on Saturday. 
They played hard after the sessions. We were impressed that they had 
planned their own staff development, that they had volunteered to par- 
tiripate, and that they worked so hard. 



The topics selected for the inservice showed that it is not a wasted 
enterprise with them; it was serious business carefully designed to solve 
some of the problems in instruction and to increase achievement. They 
were teaching themselves how to teach reading in the subject areas, 
how to use writing in the subject areas, and how to promote student 
team-learning. They bragged a lot about an eariier staff development 
activity in which they had taught themselves how to listen for a stu- 
dent answer after they have asked a question in class. They had dis- 
covered that they, like most teachers, did not wait long enough for 
answers from the students, particulariy if the student was one of the 
slower learners. Since significant gains in average achievement scores 
depend on raising scores in the lower quartile, they concluded they 
needed to wait longer for answers from slower students, and these stu- 
dents would realize that they were expected to have answers. 



- visiting high school teacher 



- visiting professor 



-visiting teacher 



- visiting teacher 
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Stowe Middle School was part of a program called Project SHAL, which 
also included three elemenury schools (Hempstead, Arlington, and 
LaClcde). The acronym SHAL was derived from the first letter of each 
school. Since these three elementary schools had made the same level of 
achievement gains we saw in Stowe, we asked the principals what they 
thought made the 'iifference. One of them commented: 

It was a lot of things. Mostly Rufiis [Area Superintendent Rufus 
Young] hammering at us that it could be done, I guess. He kept us 
going when we thougl.. it couldn't be done. We had sone workshops, 
but they really didn't turn us on a lot. I think the one significant thing 
was a workshop that showed us how to take criticism from teachers. 
I didn't like taking criticism, wasn't even sure that a principal should 
permit them to criticize. But I tried it. What happened seemed to be 
that when I took cnticism from them, they would accept it from me. 

The driving force behind Project SHAL was Area Superintendent Rufus 
Young, who set out to find ways to improve the schools under his jurisdic- 
tion, schools characterized by urban pathology typical in segregated, low- 
income areas found in most large American cities. Such characteristics 
include: 

• A large percentage of students moving frequently from one school 
to another. 

• Many teachers being transferred from school to school, resulting in 
instability in the instructional environment. 

• Staff reductions resulting in loss of leaders who had previously directed 
staff development. 

• Many students performing far below national averages. 

One of the staff spoke about these problems and the frustrations they 
caused. 

Although the kios come from differing degrees of impovenshed back- 
grounds, we believed they could achieve if properly motivated and 
taught. Some of the school staff were frustrated; although their efforts 
and output were great, the resulting student achievement was neither 
satisfactory nor up to standarc* We knew it could be done if we could 
convince staff that change was needed and that success was possible. 
The majf^rity was receptive, but, needless to say, there were skeptics. 

Young had heard Ron Edmonds speak at a conference and was inspired 
to establish in Stowe and its feeder schools a pilot program organized around 
Edmond*s Effective Schools Model. He enlisted staff and parents to help 
identify the p'-oblems in St. Louis schools and then began to plan a sys- 
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tematic program for improvement. Because no district resources were avail- 
able, Young persuaded the Danforth Foundation to fitnd some staff develop- 
ment for the principals and staff in the schools. At later stages *n the project, 
Young received small grants from the Parsons Blewett Memoral Fund and 
from the school district's desegregation funds. 

As former Director of Personnel in the district. Young had contact with 
most of the building staffs and knew their capabilities. He enlisted the sup- 
port of the principals in the three elementary schools and Stowe Middle 
School and invited them to participate in the project. The staff in the area 
superintendent's office also were strong supporters of the project. Because 
of their years of experience working in urban schools, they were able to 
provide competent leadership for many aspects of the project. However, 
they saw their primary role as serving the building principals and their staffs. 
They give full credit to the school staff for the success of the program. 

Young was able to use both formal and informal channels to gamer sup- 
port for the project. In his official position as area superintendent, he had 
access to resources; but equally important were his informal relationships 
and personal allegiances developed over n ny years in the district, which 
allowed him to buffer the participating schools from bureaucratic 
entanglements. 

In 1982-83 the project added 12 new schools, aiid in 1983-84 three more 
schools joined the project. By 198S Young was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent with the charge to extend the project throughout the city. Evalu- 
ation of the project indicates that, as more schools are added and as the 
leadership is spread thinner to cover more schools, achievement of the 
project's goals may not reach expected levels. 

The original intervention was a three-year plan to accomplish two goals: 
1) to increase the average student achievement level to the national norm, 
and 2) to develop a change model that could be replicated in other schools. 
The project has been continuously evaluated. Although the goals were not 
reached fully or equally in all of the original schools, remarkable progress 
has been made (Achilles and Young 198S). The evaluation indicates that 
the student achievement goals can be met, but achievement scores do not 
begin to show an increase until after about three years. The evaluation also 
indicates that, although the principal's role is key in the beginning, the 
teachers' role becomes more important after they have a better understand- 
ing of the project and become committed to its goals. 

Further, the evaluation indicates that the processes developed in the chmge 
model can be replicated, or at least approximated, by other school person- 
nel if they are: 1) committed to improving student achievement, 2) willing 




to move beyond existing roles and practices, 3) able to adapt Jie model 
to the local school situation, 4) able to assemble a stable and effective mix 
of human resources and weld them into a cohesive team, and 5) able to 
protect their efforts from bureaucratic interference that may be well-intended 
but is disruptive to the project's goals. 

A High School with High Expectations 

High schools have been the primary focus of the Excellence Movement. 
Since they are the immediate prcviderc of the labor force for many of the 
industries experiencing severe competition in the international marketplace, 
there is the implication that they are somehow responsible for the econom- 
ic woes of the nation . Since they prepare students for coUege entrance, they 
have come under attack for failing to maintain academic standards. In truth, 
the American high school has been in an unresolved identity crisis for nearly 
three decades. Many of the reform reports have faulted high schools for 
being dreary, dull, and cheerless places. 

Despite the prevailing negative image of the American high school, there 
are many that are exemplary. Lightfoot (1981) identified a number of them 
and recommended guidelines for duplicating their successes. The U.S. 
Department of Education has honored several hundred exemplary high 
schools in the past few years (see discussion in Chapter Eight). Interna- 
tional cOTiparisons indicate that the top graduates of U.S. high schools com- 
pare favorably with the lop high school students in other developed countries 
of the worid. Let us look at one such exemplary high school. 

The North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics is an exciting 
and innovative approach to public secondary education. It is by no means 
a typical high school, but some of the elements of this publicly supported 
residential school could serve as a model for educators who are committed 
to excellence in secondary education. 

This school for gifted students in science and mathematics was estab- 
lished by the North Carolina legislature in 1978 at the behest of then Gover- 
nor James Hunt. The principles guiding the operation of the school were 
initially formulated by legislation and then refined by the faculty recruited 
to develop the program. The principles are: 

• The student body should be representative of all the state's population. 

• The curriculum will emphasize math and science but also will pro- 
vide a broad general education. 

• Teachers are encouraged to be experimental. 

• Comprehensive learning wiil be provided both in the classroc»m and 
outside. 
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• Students must have a total comniitment to learning; no automobiles 
and no off-campus living is allowed. 

• The school will teach responsibility by requiring community service 
in the school and outside. 

• The school will share its resources with other schools in the state. 

• Efforts will be made to accommodate individual student needs as long 
as doing so violates no policy. 

The school opened in '980 with 150 juniors selected from across the state. 
The first graduating class in 1982 earned 38 National Merit Certificates, 
9 National Achievement Certificates for Outstanding Negro Students, and 
20 National Merit Letters of Commendation. Graduates were offered more 
than $325,000 in scholarships. In 1986 three students were among the five 
winners from a five-state region in a competition for designing experiments 
for the space shuttle. An indication of the breadth of its educational pro- 
gram is that its students won national essay contests. Presidential Scholar 
awards, ait design competitions, and state moot court trials. Given the se* 
lect pc^lation the school serves, it is not surprising that its students re* 
ceive so many honors. They would probably do so even if they were not 
in residence 24 hours a day, seven days a week. However, more central 
to our interests were the elements of the school's program and climate that 
could be replicated in more typical high schools. 

Students of both sexes are selected primarily on the basis of ''curiosity , 
initiative, and character and a track record for productivity and perform- 
ance.** They come from all socioeconomic levels and from rural and urban 
communities. About 25% are from minority groups. Although they are the 
intellectual elite, any feelings of superiority are tempered when they are 
with others who have similar or greater ability. Some students reported that 
they had been treated like '^freaks** in their home schools but felt more com- 
fortable nov; with peers who were similarly academically oriented. 

The schod offers a rigorous set of courses and other learning experiences 
in science and math, but the goal is to develop well-rounded students. The 
school also offers equally rigorous study in foreign languages, literature, 
social sciences, art, and music, as well as a program in sports and physical 
education. To graduate, students must complete 4 years in science and math, 
4 in English, 2 in social science, 2 or 3 in a foreign language, 1 Vi in physi- 
cal education, and V/i in electives. Many students also take internships in 
businesses and industries in a nearby research and development complex. 

Students are required to work eight hours a week in the residence halls 
where they live and must participite in some type of community service. 
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The following comments from students and faculty provide a flavor of what 
these kinds of experiences contribute to their education: 

I work in a nursii^ home for the elderly. It has helped me veiy much; 
I now know that I can contribute. I feel! am doing important work, 
and I have gained a lot of rc^ject for older people. Tve learned a lot. 
It is a valuable part of the program. 



The work in die cafeteria has taught me a lot about people: they com- 
plain until they have to solve the problem. I q)pieciate more what pe^ 
have to do to make a living. I don\ like the work, but I can see that 
it has to be done, and I feel like a part of the action this way . At homr , 
my parents did everything, and I had no idea what went into it. 



These smdents have to work eight hours a week in this residential 
school. It is hard to feel superior when you have to carry garbage or 
clean toilets. 



The staff is a careftilly selected and talented group of individuals, whose 
greatest problem is overcoming their personal need for autonomy in order 
to work in collegial relationships. They have worked togedier to build the 
school's program from the ground up. The school's mission also includes 
helping other schools in the sute to upgrade their science and math pro- 
grams. Aldiough that mission is not so clearly developed or operational 
as is iis own academic program, the school secured ftinds from the Ford 
Foundation in 198S to begin a Mathematics Council, which provides work- 
shops and instructional improvement activities for mathematics teachers in 
its region. In 1986 IBM funded 16 faculty and students to develop new ways 
of using microcomputers. 

The school has aggressively solicited outside funding and enjoys much 
support from botfi North Carolina and national corporations. Contributions 
in 1986 totaled more than $500,000 to fund the general program, more tlian 
$125,000 to promote teaching excellence, and additional ftinas to establish 
a photography laboratory. larents contributed aimost $90,000 in 1985-86 
to fund the recreational, cultural, and athletic activities at the school. 

The North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics is atypical be- 
cause of its highly selective faculty and student body, its outside financial 
support from busing and industry, and its oppominities to work with cor- 
porations and other community institutions. Yet, the school shares a dilemma 
that faces most American high schools: How do you get a staff of diverse 
subject matter specialists to work together m the pursuit of common aca- 



- student 



- student 



- faculty member 
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demic objectives such as developing conq)etency in writing and higher-order 
thinking skills? 

After visiting the school and examining its program, we learned that even 
though the legislature and the governor provided the fmancial support to 
establish this unique school, no top-down mandates can guarantee the cre- 
ation of a schod devoted to excellence. This can happen only when the 
adsiu. *stration and faculty work cooperatively to develq) policies, proce- 
dures, and programs that are appropriate for adolescent learners. This did 
happen at die North Carolina School for Science and Mathematics, where 
both academic excellence and civic responsibility are nurtured. The staff 
of this scbxxA had the benefit of developing its programs without the re- 
straints iiiqxKed by the bureaucratic and conununity forces found in most 
schod systems. Nevertheless, its programs demonstrate what creative edu- 
cators can do when they design both the formal and informal curriculum 
to create a vital learning community for what is admittedly a highly selec- 
tive groiq> of addescents. What this schod accomfdishes or fails to accom- 
plish should provide valuable lessons for any school striving toward 
excellence. 

A School-University Pk^ject in Readling Success 

The Ohio Reading Recovery Project is a collaborative effort of the Ohio 
Department of Education, Ohio State University, and school districts in 
Ohio that elect to participate. The project, imported to the United States 
from New Zealand where it has had remarkable success, is an early mter- 
vention effort to reduce reading failure by providing young children with 
daily individual lessons in reading and writing. According to research in 
New Zealand, after an average of 12 to 14 weeks of intervention, first- 
grade non-readers learned to read; and they continued to read at grade lev- 
el with regular classroom instruction with no further remediation. Three 
years later, those children retainer' their gains and continued to progress 
with dieir peers (Clay 1979, 1982). 

Clay's research shows that young children who fail to learn to read are 
those who develop poor reading strategies at the very beginning. The longer 
they use those strategies, the harder remediation becomes. In effect, poor 
readers practice failure, which affects all future learning that relies on read- 
ing. This cycle of fisulure usually results in loss of confidence and poor self- 
esteem. Reading Recovery calls for intervention before poor reading strate- 
gies are established and the cycle of failure begins. Through individual in- 
struction, the child learns the system of reading operations that all good 
readers use. The reading operations can be taught regardless of the child's 
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socioeconomic or language group and they •*work'' with almost any basal 
scries or other choice of materials (Clay 1982). 

The Columbus Public School District was the first district to pilot this 
intensive program for the lowest readers in first grade. Its success led the 
Ohio legislature to fund a statewide pilot program in 1985-86. More than 
100 districts participated, with most of them using their Chapter I program 
personnel to staff the project. The state considers the program a legitimate 
Chapter I intervention. Many districts also have invested general budget 
funds in the program. 

The results of the pilot Reading Recovery project during its first three 
years in Ohio are promising, even impressive. Reading Recovery students, 
all of whom attend schools serving low-income areas, were substantially 
higher than a matdied group in measures of reading and writing ability (Huck 
and PinneU 1985; Pinnell et al. 1986; DeFord et al. 1987). Two-thirds of 
the pi viously failing students achieved average or above average levels 
in reading and writing after 1 2 to 15 weeks of instruction. Even three years 
after instruction, the Columbus children maintained their gains and con- 
tinued to make good progress (Pinnell et al. 1986; DeFord et al. 1987). 
Teachers* stories about Aeir pupils, who when selected were the lowest 
readers in their classes, convey the excitement that this program arouses: 

Lakisha managed 24 books - Lakisha, who we thought woukl never 
do anythii^! I don*t know what's going to happen next because she 
comes in saying, *'How many can I read todayr And HI say, **Oh, 
how about sevens And she picks out seven. She is correcting herself 
now and I can hardly believe it. 

- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 

Tim says, "If s so neat to be able to read." He sakl, "I like these books. 
You can pile them in my box.** He said, like to flip through them 
and look at the pictures. I can read die name at the top. I know what 
die name of die book is.** He says to me, ''Ifs really neat to read, i$n*t itr 

- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 

I diink they have integrated their strategies and now they are just 
ready to move on. They need very litde introductic^ - just tiine to 
look dirough a text and read it. They're independent, and Tm ready 
to release them. 

teacher, Columbus Public Schools 

Children of all types seem to benefit from the instruction. Teachers bene- 
fited as well. They reported diat they gained confidence in themselves with 
their new skills in teaching reading. And they changed their attimdes about 
teaching reading to children who had a history of reading failure. 
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I always sensed that children approached reading in very indi\ idual 
ways, and I knew there were strategies they learned. But I don't know 
if I could have articulated these things before participating in this pro- 
gram. Fm not sure I could have said what kind of strategies I was look- 
ing at, what kind of cues i was expecting children to be able to use, 
or what I meant by independence or self-correction. My theory is bet- 
ter defined now. 



I no longer feel so vulnerable to the demands of the system, because 
I know how children learn and I can justify what I'm doing. 

- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 

When I started teaching, I followed the teacher's manual verbatim, 
no books in the children's hands until January - just letters and sounds. 
Now I put books in children's hands immediately, and they start writ- 
ii.^ Immediately. 



Each child receives 30 minutes of daily instruction devoted to learning 
the strategies for making sense out of the written word. Each lesson in- 
cludes the reading of many books and composing and writing a story. Writ- 
ing helps the child understand how written language carries messages. 
During the writing, Che teacher helps children hear the sounds in words 
they use and shows them how to monitor their own reading. Every day 
the child is introduced to a new book, which is expected to be read without 
help the next day. 

The emphasis is always on what students can do rather than on what they 
have not yet learned. They work with what they know, experiencing suc- 
cess while ''recovering" attitudes and skills needed for independent read- 
ing. The goal is to become an independent reader. A child is released from 
the program after becoming proficient enough to function in regular class- 
room work without extra help. Then the teacher works with another child 
who needs extra help. Three years later, almost all children released from 
the program have continued their progress (DeFoid et al. 1987). 

Teachers keep daily notes on how the child reads and writes. This run- 
ning record shows the level of books read, reading accuracy and types of 
errors made, v/ords the child can write, and writing behavior. This infor- 
mation helps teachers to understand the reading and writing behavior of 
each child in great detail, and they use this information to guide future 
instruction. 

The key to the Reading Recovery approach is not materials (any age- 
appropriate materials can be used) or even its procedures. Rather, the key 



- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 
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is the teacher who understands the reading process, knows how children 
learn, and knows each child in great detail. This level of professional ex- 
pertise requires a year of intensive staff development during which teachers 
conduct reading lessons with children and observe other teachers doing the 
same kind of instruction. 

Reading Recovery does not have a pre-packaged program. There 
are procedures for teaching parts of the lesson, but what goes into those 
parts is tailor-made for the individual child. Sometimes people ask how 
they can buy the "package" for Reading Recovery. The answer is that 
there is no package. It's in the teacher's head and in th- decisions the 
teacher makes. It's the inscrvicc cducatk)n needed to make this approach 
work that tlie school system has to buy. 

- Director of Reading. Columbus Public Schools 

Those wHo are trained in the Readmg Recovery approach are all ex- 
perienced teachers. They meet weekly to learn diagnosis and intervention 
strategies, to discuss their children's progress, and to observe each other 
teaching. They take turns conducting a lesson with a child while their col- 
leagues observe from behind a one-way glass partition. While the teaching 
is in progress, the teacher observers describe and analyze the child's read- 
ing and the teacher's responses. Observers discuss what they see occurring 
and consider possible alternative strategies the terxher might have used. 
After the lesson, the observers discuss what they saw with the demonstrat- 
ing teacher. 

It's scary when you first do it. You think you have to do eery thing 
perfect. Then, you know eveiybody has to do it. and 'A^e'rc all in this 
together. The main thing is to help each other observe the child and 
find the best way to help him. 

- teacher, Manon Public Schools 

We've developed a strong support group. We can talk about any- 
thing we feel like; we can criticize each other constructive'^ without 
bad feelings. That is an incredible thin^! When I watch my staff now 
and hear them respond to each other and how defensive they are about 
their techniques, I realize how far we've come in the project. 

- teacher. Columbus Public Schools 

This teaching of a reading lesson in front of one's peers and getting im- 
mediate feedback forces teachers to think about reading processes and their 
own instructional practices. The process they go through amounts to a group 
coaching session. As a result, they become much more competent teachers 
and often end up knowing more about teachmg reading than most reading 



specialists, who often are wedded to a particular basal series or a pet the- 
ory of reading instruction. 

In Reading Recovery, teachers gained a new level of skill. They 
gained a new confidence in their own instructional decisions. One teach- 
er told me, now know I really can teach any child to read. I never 
would have thought Mary would learn to read. If you can help kids 
like her learn to read, you can teach them all.** 



Teachers learned to observe children; they learned to make instruc* 
tional decisions; they learned about the readiug process; they learned 
about young children and how they learn to read and write. I think 
that there were benefits that carried over into other areas of their class* 
room teaching. Thry incorporated more writing into the curriculum. 
One teacher said, Tvc got two groups of children who arc writing 
~ the top group and the Reading Recovery children. I think I better 
get the middle group writing.** 



The changes requi*'ed to implement a program like Reading Recovery 
put demands on the individuals involved. The program requires them to 
redefine their teaching roles. And it requires adaptations in the organiza- 
tional structure of the school system. Initially, many of the experienced 
teachers who volunteered to participate were skeptical of the program. They 
had seen many programs come and go. Even after experiencing success, 
they were not confident that *^e system" could accommodate Reading 
Recovery. 

I don't know where ill be at the end of the year or what effect all 
this is going to have on my teaching in general. I guess this sort of 
tiling makes me feel uneasy because I feel myself changing more than 
I would have. It's sort of like going through a divorce. 



Well , I was very depressed last week. Here we are learning these dif- 
ferent approaches to teaching reading and next year the school system 
is going to say , ^'Well , that was enough of Reading Recovery . It was a 
nice experiment. Now you ^ays go back to doing what you were doing.** 



Ym afraid the powers that be don*t realize what it entails. It*s not 
something you do half-heartedly, and it*s not something you can put 
into a system overnight. I never have worked so hard in my life in 
25 years of teaching. 1 wish 1 had 25 more years. 



- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 



- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 



— teacher, Columbus Public Schools 



— teacher, Columbus Public Schools 



- teacher, Columbus Public Schools 
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Teachers are justified in being apprehensive. Reading Recovery, like other 
excellent programs, chaUenges belief systems and organizational structures 
that have been in place for many years. For example, the procedures and 
materials are different from traditional remedial reading programs; the length 
of an individual child's program may vary; the program prohibits "blaming" 
the child or family for failure and requires the school to accept responsibility 
for teaching all children to read. These differences and many others can create 
uneasiness and controversy, which thwarts innovation (see Chapter Two). 

Despite the iq^rdiensions, the benefits of the Reading Recovery program 
to children and to teachers justify the changes demanded. As Mary Fried, 
Coordinator of Reading Recovery for Columbus Public Schools, says: 

The child who cannot read will have low self-esteem and will ccmtinue 
to have academic difficulties in all areas of school. We've tried retention; 
weVe tried traditional remediation and support. We've had improve- 
ment, but we've never had the success of children catching up. Reading 
Recovery gives that failing child the second chance that he needs. Part 
of the reason it is effective is that it conies early enough so children can 
sort out the confusion before practicing it the wrong way for years. 

You can see the impact of this program by looking at Mary's per- 
formance. She was a child who was classified as low/normal by a stan- 
dardized test and was not making progress even with good classroom 
instruction. She was destined to be in the low track and to fail in first 
grade, but with Reading Recovery she was able to reach average lev- 
el. She was not a failure. She went on to second grade, where she 
still made good progress, and is going on to third grade. 

We had lots of interaction with parents because the children were 
making such noticeable gains. One little bey b mother decided she would 
move to Cleveland when spring break came, but because he got into 
Reading Recovery and started making some progress, his mother said, 
Tm not going to move. Tm going to wait until the summer. And if 
he can be in Reading Recovery next year, I won't even go then." We 
have story after story like that. 

Testimony from other school districts indicates that the Reading Recov- 
ery program has had a profound effect on groups of children who have been 
too often neglected or undereducated in many schools. 

There was an attitude change in the staff tov;'c:d icw-achicving chil- 
dren. This has always been a problem in our district; we just didn't 
think Appalachian or black kids could do it. They now became a chal- 
lenge for die staff. They were ready for them; they wanted to really 
work with them. 



- principal, Colunthis Public Schools 
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We were thrilled this year that 27 of the 35 children who had been 
designated LD's [learning disabled] when they came into the program 
learned to read well enough, after an average of 87 days, to test out 
of the LD classification and to perform at average or above levels in 
regular classes. 

- staff member, Reading Recovery Project, Ohio State University 

One unanticipated benefit from the program was that a Japanese child 
and five other non-English-speaking children from the Dublin, Ohio, School 
District not only made remarkable reading progress, but they also learned 
to speak, read, and write English in the short time they were in the program. 

Tiie Reading Recovery Project illustrates what can be accomplished when 
a state department, a university, and local school districts combine their 
resources to implement a program tliat allows teachers to learn and to ap- 
ply a new set of skills so that e\ery child can learn and succeed. One Ohio 
superintendent sunmied it up well: 

This school system has a new understanding of what it takes to bring 
about change in learning. We are now looking at long-term inservice 
for our teachers. Our administrators are now very skeptical of the so- 
called *1cachcr prooP materials or "qu'ck fix" programs. We realize 
that if you are going to make some changes that have an impact on 
learning, it takes some investment. It takes time. Reading Recovery 
has been the key that brought that about. 

A Postecript to Excellence 

From Dallas to St. Lx)uis, from North Carolina to Columbus, Ohio, we 
witnessed administrators, teachers, and students working together in the 
pursuit of excellence. The basic lesson we learned from these excursions 
is that there is no one *1xsf way to to produce quality. In fact, we are uneasy 
about the overload of prescriptive practices tha characterizes the Excel- 
lence Movement in general. Simply put, we should study the history of 
school reform in order to understand the dynamics of effective change be- 
fore we invest time and resources in ill-considered reforms that exacerbate, 
rather than solve, persistent problems in our schools. 

Whatever reforms are proposed by the federal government, state legisla- 
tures, colleges of education, or the central office, the mescapable fact is 
that their successful implementation depends on what happens in individu- 
al schools. Only as we understand the processes involved in releasing the 
talent and creativity of individual school staffs can we expect to achieve 
excellence in education. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



Guidelines for Achieving 
True Excellence 



There is one experiment which has never yet been tried. It is an ex- 
periment which, even before its inception, offers the highest authority 
for its ultimate success. Its formula is intelligible to all; and it is as 
legible as though written in starry letters on an azure sky . . . Educa- 
tion has never been brought to bear wi^ one hundredth part of its poten- 
tial force upon the natures of children, and through them, upon the 
character of men, and of the race. 



Excellence is what American education is all about. Any educator is not 
worthy of the name when he or she gives up the pursuit of excellence for 
all students. Educators cannot default to any group the right to to defme 
excellence - particularly any group that defines it in ways that exacerbate 
social-class tension and systematically deny opportunity to children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Our schools will never know excellence if the 
term becomes a political slogan for institutionalizing punitive and elitist 
practices. 

Excellence cannot be attained by repeating the mistakes of the past. The 
Excellence Movement is foundering because it has failed to understand what 
it takes to achieve it. Business as usual is not enough. Excellence cannot 
be attained if educators ignore enduring public concerns about our schools. 



- Horace Mann 

12th Annual Report, 1848 
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Denying endemic problems will lead to epidemic problems. Attributes that 
characterize the best schools today must become the accepted standard for 
most schools tomorrow. 

Attaining excellence is difficult within the current governance structure 
of public schools. Yet the existence of so many excellent schools in so many 
different settings proves that excellence is possible. The excellent schools 
are not models that can be duplicated and mass produced, but the factors 
that make them excellent provide useful guidelines for others striving for 
excellence. Even if they were models, something in the American grain 
causes us to reshape models into something uniquely our own. That, too, 
seems to be a part of excellence. 

No formula exists to guarantee excellence; it is bom of a persisting com- 
mitment to do well and to do well by others; it develops from a blend of 
inspired leadership, committed personnel, and adequate resources; it oc- 
curs as a result of initiative, perseverance, faith, and pluck. Excellent edu- 
cators are confident of the past, undaunted by the present, and eager to 
shape the future. 

A Warning About Striving for Perfection 

Holding up excellent schools as models of perfection is fraught with 
dangers. We need a more realistic way to view effective schools and effec- 
tive teachers. We usually take characteristics from schools and teachers 
judged as excellent and try to put them together into a composite model. 
Then we feel we have to copy every one of those characteristics as we try 
to create an effective school. As we try to create this composite model, 
let us remember that no school exhibits all of the characteristics of excel- 
lence. Each of the schools from which we create the composite has some 
faults, some unresolved dilenunas, and some less-than-desirable practices. 
Similarly, no teacher exhibits all the virtues gleaned from a study of many 
effective teachers; each has some shortcomings, some faults, or some less- 
than-desirable pedagogical practices. 

What distinguishes good teachers from poor ones is that, on balance, their 
personal virtues and their professional competence far outweigh any short- 
comings they might have. If a teacher leaves a lasting impression on stu- 
dents by bending rules when circumstances call for it or by stimulating 
students' curiosity and imagination enough in a history or literature class 
to displace their worries about Saturday's date or their bad complexion, 
then that teacher may be forgiven an occasional day of grumpiness or a 
sarcastic remark to the class clown. Similarly, a school may be in poor 
physical condition, but this can be overlooked as long as quality instruc- 
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tion is going on in the building. Our point is simply that the pursuit of per- 
fection can hamper efforts to improve. 



Characteristics of an Excellent School 

Neither the nation nor its children are at risk in schools that are truly 
excellent. We have seen schools that are exciting and productive places for 
learning, where children are succeeding on many measures of achievement. 
These schools, in our opinion, are models of what every child deserves 
and what the nation needs to ensure its prosperity, to compete in the inter- 
national marketplace, and to piescrve its freedoms. The staff in the good 
schools we have described in Ch^rs Eight and Nine reflect commitment, 
professionalism, creativity, and energy. 

The model is incomplete and cannot be die -cut to fit every situation. But 
good schools exhibit some common characteristics that can guide people 
who want to advance educational outcomes for students and for society: 

• They are not rigid; they are flexible and relaxed. 

• They are not punitive; they accentuate the positive. 

• They are not elitist; they welcome and encourage all students. 

• They do not have a narrow curriculum limited to the ba- cs; they of- 
fer a varied curriculum that is flexible and adapted to stuuents' needs. 

• They are not test-driven; their students do achieve well because they 
teach higher-ordef thinking processes. 

• They do not rely on packaged programs; they do rely on their staffs' 
commitment and creativity. 

• They do not have authoritarian principals; rather, they have principals 
who have a vision of what the school should be and the determination 
to accomplish that mission. 

• They recruit and keep staff members on the basis of merit and have 
procedures for removing those who do not contribute to the school's 
mission. 

• They have intensive staff development. 

• They know what they are trying to accomplish and have ways for as- 
sessing how well they are doing and for correcting any shortcomings 
they detect. 

• They believe in themselves and their students and hold themselves 
responsible for instructing all children. 

• They put student welfare above all other concerns. 

• They have structures that foster decision making and problem solv- 
ing by staff members as groups, not as individuals. 



• They have a ''cheerleader^ who generates staff enthusiasm and partic- 
ipation and who sohcits support from outsiders. 

• They celebrate their successes and give recognition to staff and stu- 
dents for their achievements. 

• They are loose (flexible) about means and tight (demanding) about 
end^ 

GuideUnes for Creating Excellent Schools 

From our study of ''excellent'* schools, we have come up with 23 guide- 
lines that we believe will lead to the creation of more effective schools. 
While following these guidelines cannot guarantee more effective schools, 
we feel confident that a school cannot be effective if any of these guide- 
lines is ignored. 

Guideiine 1. At every level of policy making in the system, a virion 
of cxceDenee must be communicated and accepted throughout the 
system. 

Ideally, a policy of excellence should emanate from a set of coordinated 
decisions made at each level of the system to produce desirable outcomes 
among students. While policy decisions may be made at any level of the 
system, their inq>lementation rests with teachers who work directly with 
learners. Therefore, policies that do not enlist and invdve staff in individual 
buildings and teachers in individual classrooms lilcely will result in only 
cosmetic changes rather than real improvement. If policy decisions are to 
make a difference in student outcomes, there must be conmiunication at 
all levels to clarify purposes, to enhance understanding, and to enlist 
conunitment. 

Guiddine 2. Programs to foster excellence hi education should focus 
on the individual school building. 

The state, the school board, and the central office are too distant to have 
a direct impact on learning. Students learn in classrooms. It is there that 
policy decisions are translated into action. It is there that individual learn- 
ing problems are diagnosed and remediated. Mandates from higher levels 
in the system have little luxlihood of being implemented without the fiill 
involvment of staff at the building level. 

GuideUne 3. Given the poUtical realities of American public school 
systems, it is essential that someone hi line authority is a strong sup- 
porter of the programs to develop excellent schools. 

An effective program needs both a conunitted individual (usually the prin- 
cipal, but not always) with a vision and enough lasting power to get some- 
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dung going and to keep it going and line authorities (usually administrators 
in some central office position) who are supportive of what is happemng 
or who do not gel in the way or do things to undermine it. 

Truly excellent programs often arc vulnerable in many districts. By ac- 
cident or design, a superintendent or other central office personnel may 
withdraw resources or change staff, thereby undermining or destroying an 
effective program. Or the teachers' union may negotiate contract clauses 
that hinder a school staffs freedom to pursue excellence. Or special in- 
terest groups in the community may mount a campaign to abolish an effec- 
tive program because they do not agree with its philosophy. In such 
instances, a program needs a friend in high places, someone who can run 
interference when a program is threatened. 

Some excellent programs do exist without such protection and support, 
but diey seldom continue for l<mg. The wear and tear on the principal and 
staff to sustain the program eventually takes its toll. Many effective pro- 
grams have been scuttled by transferring the principal or key staff mem- 
bers, by unfiur evaluations, or by withholding resources. 

GoMcBiie 4. School system policies and practices on personnel, cur- 
riculiim, and resource allocation must support programs at the build- 
ing level if excdlence is expected. 

Every personnel function from recruitment and assignment through orien- 
tation, supervision, and staff devdopment must support the goals agreed 
on for the program at a particular school. This does not mean that a staff 
must be so harmonious that no disagreement exists. To the contrary, no 
pn)gram can be excellent without constructive tension. But if disagreements 
are so irreconcilable that ihe program is compromised, then personnel 
changes wiU be necessary. Inq)propriate staffirig decisions probaU 
harm to quality education than any odier single administrative action. 

Policies for allocating resources should ensure that each school staff has 
what it needs to accomplish die goals it has set for itself. While school staffs 
can - and often do - find or create their own resources, the central ad- 
ministration should be responsible for supplying most of the curriculum 
resources needed for the program. 

GuideUne 5. Policy decisions at the central office level may specify 
the ends or outcomes, but the means should be left to those closest to 
the students. 

The central office may specify the outcomes expected in the program, 
but decisions about the instructional practices to achieve die outcomes should 
be left to the school building staff who are working with students. If the 
outcomes are not achieved, then the school staff should be responsible for 
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devising more appropriate ways to achieve the outcomes. However, the 
building staff diouid be free to request training or technical assistance from 
the central office when it feels the need for outside help. 

Policy makers and administrators usually get what they ask for. But if 
they insist on dictating the means in (he form of specific methods and materi- 
als to be used, dicn the staff may come to feel that the requirements are 
fulfilled when those means have been used, wheUier or not the children 
have achieved the learning outcomes. If the desired outcomes do not oc- 
cur^ the staff is likely to blame the methods and materials that were man- 
dated and the pdicy makers who mandated them and will not accept 
responsibility for producing better results. 

Goideliiie 6. Any efforts to standardize practices must be examined 
careftaDy to determine their effect on program success. 

While some degree of standardization is essential for efficiency, stabili- 
ty, and predictability, a school system can sacrifice productivity by slavish 
devotion to standardized practices. Up to a point, standardization seems 
an efficient way to get things done; but past that point it hampers creative 
teachers from achieving the desired outcomes in ways that are best for them 
and their students. 

Guideline 7. Most schools ahneady have the resources they need to 
produce excellence if they use communication and problem-solving 
processes that take advantage of those resources. 

This broad assertion is not intended to mean that legislatures and school 
boards do not have responsibility for providing schools with adequate 
resources to carry out new mandates. However, personnel in good schools 
do not wait for others to act, nor are they deterred from solving their prob- 
lems and improving their programs until some higher authority makes 
resources available. They use what they have or they use their contacts to 
get what they need. 

Most school improvement programs require changes in attitude more than 
they require material resources. When a school staff feels the need to im- 
prove (an attitude change), it tends to find ways to do it. If they need 
resources from the central office they try to persuade central office to sup- 
ply them. If the the central office is not persuaded, they create their own 
resources, or they revamp their plans and use available resources. These 
staffs make do with what they have; they use existing personnel, space, 
and materials more creatively and more flexibly than other schools do; they 
draw more from outside sources than other schools do; they know how to 
get more from the system; and they stretch themselves further than staffs 
do in less effective schools. Their greatest resource is their own pooled 
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intelligence; they woric together productively, drawing on their own 
resourcefulness and creativity to solve problems and to develop effective 
programs. 

Unfortunately, staff in good schools sometimes do more than any school 
system should ask its personnel to do. They bum themselves out. The pur- 
suit of excellence need not require such extraordinary sacrifices, and this 
guideline is not intended to call for efforts beyond human endurance. What 
the guideline asserts is that good school staffs use what they have more 
efBciemly and generate more resources from pooling their talents than other 
schools do. 

Gttideliiie 8. In good schools the staff, students, and parents share 
a visioD of exceliencc; and tbey make that vision a reality in their every- 
day encounters. 

The vision of exceUence is attained when everyone is working toward 
a common purpose that is tangible enough to guide decisions, to motivate 
behavior, and to serve as the basis for evaluation. In good schools a sense 
of common purpose does not inhibit freedom and independent decision mak- 
ing. Rather, it provides a tangible benchmark against which to measure suc- 
cess and fosters a greater feeling of professionalism and autonomy than one 
finds in less effective schools. 

Guideline 9. Almost without exception, excellent schools are led by 
prindpals with a vision of what an excellent school should be and with 
the ability to communicate that vision and to enlist the support of their 
staffs in carrying out that vision. 

The principal is not the only person who makes a school excellent, and 
no principal can do it alone; however, the evidence is overwhelming that 
a strong principal's leadership is indispensable to school improvement and 
that under weak principals progress is all but impossible. School districts 
committed to excellence should appoint principals who are instructional lead- 
ers and should provide the support and training to prepare prim.ipal candi- 
dates for instructional leadership. 

Guideline 10. The staff of a school engaged in the pursuit of excel- 
lence must believe that they and their students are capable of excellence. 

Perhaps die most stringent of all the guidelines, this one calls for the best 
from the staff and the best from the students. One cannot elicit learning 
from a student who is presumed unable to profit from instruction. For too 
long we have accepted excuses for students* failure to learn, and these ex- 
cuses have become self-fulfilling prophecies. Educators must conmiunicate 
by word and deed that they believe all children can learn. Similarly, teachers 
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must believe they can achieve outcomes with students that others have not 
achieved in the past. 

Goideliiie 11. Evaluation criteria used for assessing programs must 
be directly related to the outcomes sought. 

Unfortunately, too many evaluation systems in education are based on 
the dictum, *'What is inspected is what is respected.** To ensure that specif- 
ic outcomes ait ''respected they should be included in all evaluation criteria 
used in assessing a program. 

Guiddiiie 12. Some of what students learn in school can be meas- 
ured by achievement tests, but such kinds of assessment are not enough 
to save them or the nation finom risk. 

Achievement testing of cognitive outcomes is a necessary but inadequate 
measure of educational purpose. Excessive and exclusive focus on achieve- 
ment test scores as the measure of school outcomes ignores all the other 
qualities the school is trying to nurture, such as ethical behavior and reqxm- 
sible citizenship. Moreover, the cognitive outcomes measured by achieve- 
ment tests cannot be achieved without attending to the attitudes and interests 
of students that motivate them to learn academic subject matter. 

Raising test scores can give a school staff a goal to strive for. Improved 
scores can show a staff visible evidence of progress, and poor scores can 
stimulate a staff to revise instructional strategies in order to improve the 
scores. But achievement scores will not do any of those things unless the 
staff believes that all students can learn and accepts responsibility for do- 
ing whatever is necessary for ensuring that they do. In the absence of profes- 
sional responsibility, test scores are likely to become instruments of 
pedagogical tyranny. 

GuideUne 13. Standards must not be conftised with expectations. 

The experience of excellent schools clearly demonstrates that holding high 
expectations for students produces good results. By setting high expecta- 
tions, a sUff disciplines itself to find ways to meet those expectations. If 
the expectations are realistic and the staff believes that students can learn, 
then the staff feels a professional obligation to And ways to meet the 
expectations. 

Standards, on the other hand, impose discifdine on the student. If tlie stan- 
dards are not met, the student is blamed. Standards may seem to raise test 
scores by eliminating students from taking the test through retention, dis- 
couragement, or dropping out. Average test scores will rise, but children 
will not be learning more. Excellence is a mockery if failure is its most 
important product. 
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Guideline 14. If aciiievemeiit scores or other measures of excellence 
are to improve, tlie lower quartile <rf students must be helped to achieve 
at higher levels. 

Average achievement can be raised in two ways: 1) eliminate the less 
academically able students' test scores when computing the average or 
2) raise the achievement level of the slower students. If no students are 
eliminated, the average cannot be raised much by concentrating on the top 
students; they already are achieving near the top of the scale. The greatest 
room for growth, of course, is among those students who are in the lowest 
quartile of the distribution. The average achievement rises when diese stu- 
dents achieve at or near the old average. Enough schools have increased 
achievement among the lower quartile of students to prove that the goal 
is not foolhardy. 

GuldeUne 15. The teacho- must be given a central nrie fai the pbm- 
nfaig and decision mnldng faivolved in aU CKets of the schooTs operation. 

We must hold teachers in greater respect than they are now accorded in 
most school systems. Even most negotiated teacher union contracts accord 
little respect to individual teachers, preferring to place the general wel&re 
of the group above the welfare of the individual. 

In good schools, teachers and other staff members make many more de- 
cisions about the operation of their schools than is customary in less effec- 
tive schools. And they make diem about facets of school life diat are 
comuKMily thought to be outside their realm. They may design curriculum 
and select instructional materials; they may decide how to organize the 
schedule, they may decide about smdent placement; and they may have a 
strong voice in selecting new teachers. In some schools, they decide on 
the rules and their enforcement; in others, they design their own staff de- 
velopment; and in a few diey participate in selecting their principals. Good 
schools confer respect by having faith in their teachers' professional com- 
petency, and their administrators know that sharing decision-making respon- 
sibilities builds allegiance to the school's program. 

Guideline 16. School staffs must be organized in ways that facilitate 
problem solvbig and foster practices that result in excellence. 

Good schools encourage collegial decision making. It is the nature of 
groups to generate more and better ideas than any one individual can. So, 
many of die good schools fmd ways to organize teachers and odier steff 
members into teams; to find time for these teams to meet and interact about 
school problems, carriculum planning, or steff development; and to foster 
greater steff participation in making decisions about how to increase learn- 
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ing productivity. The amount and quality of staff participation increases 
as group-process skills mature. 



Guideline 17. Staff in schools that pursue excellence must reject the 
excuses commonly given for why students fail to learn. 

It may start with one individual or a small group, but eventually most 
of the staff reach a consensus that no excuses traditionally used to ''explain** 
why students do not achieve will be accepted. No matter what the child's 
Dackground, the socioeci^nomic level of the conmiunity, or the physical con- 
ditions of the school plant, these staffs expend extraordinary effort in End- 
ing ways to overcome obstacles to learning. 

Guideline 18. Every school building that pursues excellence mu«* be- 
come a teacher training institution. 

Good schools do not assume that academic degrees guarantee competence. 
Schools of education provide the credentials to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, but their products are unfinished. Good schools regard themselves 
as continuing education institutions, and everyone on the staff is viewed 
as a learner. Continuing training is seen as necessary for the entire staff 
because it is endeavoring to do what few staffs do and for which few have 
been trained. Everyone shares in decisions, and everyone is a learner. Be- 
yond the demands of the broader roles that staffs of good schools play, they 
also see the need for continuing study in order to improve student learning. 

Maiqr schools have instituted such practices as lunch-time seminars where 
staff share the results of research on instruction and learning. In some of these 
good schools, the staffe conduct informal '"studies** in their own classrooms 
and with tlieir own students. Ibachers in these schools often design their own 
staff dcveiqmient around problems tney have identifie J. They use either the 
expertise of their own staff or they call in persons m whose expertise they 
have confidence. They are protective of their time and do not want it wasted 
on Idog-and'pony** shows or on topics not directly related to the problems they 
know exist in their classrooms or in their school. They often volunteer to 
participate in staff development outside the regular school d^, and they ex- 
pect results they can use. They are intolerant of ''canned** solutions to instruc- 
tional problems; they are more likely to come up with their own solutions. 

The staffs in good schools are stimulated to search for better solutions 
because they get constructive feedback about their own performance from 
people they trust and whose expertise they respect. The feedback provided 
differs in purpose, tone, and outcome from traditional evaluation approaches. 

Guideline 19. Staff who undertake ne% programs in the pursuit of 
excellence must be able to communicate to parents, other community 
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members, fellow teachers, and administrators about what they are do- 
ing and why they are doing it. 

In a busincss-as-usual school, teachers do not need to explain or defend 
what they are doing. They are doing what people expect teachers to do. 
However, if the program is changed or if its purposes seem different from 
what parents and others have come to expect, adults in the school system 
and in the community may be confused, uneasy, or feel threatened and even 
hostile about what is happening. The risks of being misunderstood or of 
having one's motives challenged are too great to let them go unattended. 
More programs fail because of misunderstanding or misinterpretation than 
because of any intrinsic weaknesses in the programs. The way to avoid such 
problems is to teach the skeptics just as carefully and as patiently as one 
teaches children. However, there is a difference, the staff must have the 
skills for dealing successfully with adults. 

Guideline 20. A staff that wants its program to continue must work 
actively to build a constituency in the school, the school system, and 
in the community. 

Good school programs are constantly at risk. They are fragile and can 
easily be destroyed or regress to mediocrity. Their survival depends on po- 
litical support when a threat arises, and that support cannot be built over- 
night or at the time of crisis. When a program is threatened, the best security 
is a constituency who will defend the program and support it when others 
are abandoning ship. Such a constituency includes people who understand 
and can interpret the program and defend it when attacked. It also includes 
those who benefit from the program. Time spent cultivating a constituency 
among parents and others in the conmiunity is a wise investment. 

Guideline 21. Nearly all schools that achieve excellence have a ""cheer- 
leader^ who conveys enthusiasm and commitment and enlists support 
and participation from staff and others. 

Good schools have a person (often the principal, but sometin-es another 
staff member) who is best described as a "cheerleader." They have bound- 
less energy that, when combined with a strong belief in what the school 
's doing, enables them to enlist the support of other staff members. Some 
of these "cheerleaders" spend much time on the phone at night enlisting 
support, encouraging colleagues, and reminding others of tasks that have 
to be done. Others exercise management skills, laying out schedules or or- 
ganizational schemes to promote the school's purposes. Others use com- 
munity contacts or political skills to secure resources for the school. Others 
plan staff development, serve as trainers of others, hold both professional 
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and social meetings in their homes, or act as informal supervisors and con- 
fidants to inq;)rove instruction in their teams. 

If the "cheerleader^ is not the principal, he or she must have the prin- 
cipal's trust and at least tacit support. Without such support, the **checr- 
Icader^ is likely to become disenchanted and give up, leave, or start in-school 
revolutions. Astute principals realize how important it is to align themselves 
with staff members who have taken on the **checrleader^ role. 

Guideline 22. Good schods are based on established norms, which 
require at least minimal levels of stability in the school. 

Good schools cannot survive if there are constant changes in leadership, 
staff, and procedure' Such instability is exacerbated if the children in the 
school come from unstable homes and conmiunities. Stability comes from 
the hundreds of norms or ways of doing things, which make people com- 
fortable in the setting they are in. These norms are learned, of course; but 
in an unstable school they have to be learned over and over again, each 
time consuming time and energy that should be devoted to learning. 

Guideline 23. Every effort must be made to reduce depersonaliza- 
tion of staff and students in schools, particularly for traditionally 
neglected students. 

Depersonalization fosters alienation, and alienation undermines the wUl 
to achieve. Both staff and students need to feel accepted and valued if they 
are to contribute to efforts neeaed to achieve excellence in a school. 

The Real Mandate for Excellence 

The Excellence reformers' basic shortcoming is that they have substituted 
means for ends. Their purpose was not, we should hope, to have every 
graduate show 2 1 Carnegie units rather than 18 on a high school transcript; 
they surely wanted every graduate to have a broad knowledge in a range 
of subjects. Their goal was not that every student should have a certain 
score on a minimum conq)etency test; certainly they wanted students to know 
much more than the minimum. They did not care whether teachers took 
a specified number of liberal arts courses; they wanted children to have 
broadly educated teachers. They did not care whether teachers took a com- 
petency exam; they wanted teachers who can spell, write clear sentences, and 
show proficiency in an academic area. Most educators would agree with 
these goals and would gladly join the reformers in efforts to achieve them. 
But when the reformers focus all their energy on the means for solving prob- 
lems before clarifying and getting agreement on what the problems are, then 
the reform efforts are likely to fail and the problems will continue to fester. 
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Reformers are caught in a dilemma: unless they make specific recom- 
mendations for action, educators will say they have no solutions to offer. 
But any solution can be proven deficient (see Chapter Two). Nevertheless, 
reformers should invest more effort on demonstrating that a problem exists 
and getting agreement that a problem exists before devising political strate- 
gies to install predetermined solutions. Reformers must be good teachers; 
they must define, describe, and discuss all facets of a problem in order to 
persuade others to take action. But they must allow maximum flexibility 
to the appropriate jurisdictions to develop ways to solve problems and 
achieve desired goals. 

The greatest shortcoming of the criticism embodied in the reform reports 
is that it is too sweeping to apply to a social institution as diverse as the 
public schools. Criticism from national commission reports tends to con- 
taminate all schools and all educators; it generates public anxiety and pro- 
vides fodder for those who oppose increased support for public education. 
Meanwhile, the real problems in education are obscured, and the reform 
movement is drowned in its own rhetoric. This has happened to the Excel- 
lence Movement. Its criticisms of American education do not apply to all 
school districts or to all teachers. As we have shown, ihere are enough good 
schools and good teachers to prove the criticisms unfounded. 

Educators and reformers may not agree on every point about what good 
schools should he, but there are large areas of agreement in which they 
can find common cause. Focusing on these common areas would be politi- 
cally advantageous for both parties. But educators must take the lead if they 
wish to maintain control over their professional prerogatives. Following 
are several points on which educators and reformers can agree: 

• They want all children to achieve, but some children do fail. 

• They do not want children to learn only low-level academic skills un- 
related to life problems, but far too many children are learning only 
that. 

• They do not want anyone to be functionally illiterate, but many citizens 
are functionally illiterate. 

• They do not want teachers to be poorly educated, to write poorly, 
to be unable to articulate a rationale for the methods they use, or to 
be unable to engage in professional problem solving; but too many 
teachers fit these descriptions. 

• They do not want America to fall behind other nations in productive 
capacity, but we have fallen behind in areas we formerly dominated 
and will continue to do so if we do not educate more of our children 
well. 
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On these points, and others, educators and reformers can agree. How 
foolish It is, then, for reformers to exaggerate problems to make it appear 
uidi all scnools and educators are failing. And how foolish it is for educa- 
tors to become overly defensive about criticism, when such defensiveness 
makes it appear that they are ignorant of social and economic conditions, 
do not care about failing students, or do not feel any responsibility for im- 
proving their own institutions. Understandably, educators become defen- 
sive when they feel criticism is unfair. Their usual response is to point out 
the many schools that are exceptions to the criticisms and to overpower 
the opposition by rallying the support of individuals in those schools to whom 
the criticism does not apply. But what these educators fail to acknowledge 
is that there are some schools and some teachers that are not measuring 
up to the professional standards that a community has a right to expect. 

Where deficiencies exist, educators have a responsibility to correct them. 
When a child is not learning, when a student drops out, when a high school 
graduate is iil-prepared for life, when a teacher is inadequately prepared 
to handle individual differences in the classroom, or when societal changes 
dictate the need for change in the system, educators have a responsibility 
to take action to solve the problem. 

While educators as a group must be responsible, individuals also must 
take responsibility, because achieving excellence ultimately depends on an 
individual's willingness to take action - often in the face of adversity and 
with little outside support. In our opinion, the central issue in education 
today is reafTirming the social contract that guarantees every child a com- 
prehensive education, which will enable him or her to achieve personal ful- 
fillment and to contribute to a productive and peaceful society. Any nation 
that is serious about excellence will give its children the best that it can. 
Any educator worthy of the title will see to it that every child learns. The 
window of opportunity is always open. 
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